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The Return ofthe Range Rider 


By William MacLeod Raine 
Author of “In Bonanza,” ‘‘Wyoming,’’ lte. 


After fifteen years—years that should have been the best in his life—Bob 
McCourt came back from the living grave where his enemies had immolated him. 
Grim of face and bitter of heart he rode the old familiar ranges once more. If 
ever man had reason to believe that his life was wrecked and the future closed 
to him, McCourt had reason. But the abiding truth is that life is never squeezed 
dry—not for anybody. And the future is never closed while the red blood stlll 
throbs in the pulses. McCourt, riding the trail to Sun Up, imagined there was 
nothing ahead for him but revenge. He proposed to live for nothing else. How, 
little by little, to the thud of racing hoofs, in the reek of smoking guns, the 
truth became apparent to him and he learned the love of living anew, is the 
great story told in these pages by Mr. Raine.—THE EDITOR, 


(A Complete Novel) 


CHAPTER I. 


1») 


“STICK ’EM UP 


HE warden was a good man and he 

| felt the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion. It was his custom to send each 
departing prisoner on his way with 

a neat set speech of platitudes, in which he 


pointed out that the future was an unwrit- 
ten book and the world waited with a wel- 


come for any erring man who turned his 
back upon evil courses. 

But when it came the turn of Robert 
McCourt his eloquence rather dried up. 
The man stood before him, strong, grim, 
and silent, the eyes in the sardonic face 
hard and chill. The warden had an un- 
comfortable feeling that this man, who had 
been convicted of murder and had served 
time many years, held within him a reser- 
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vor of character and resource more deep 
than his own. 

McCourt turned his back on the peni- 
tentiary without apparent jubilation or 
emotion, and with no farewells. 

For McCourt was an unusual man. He 
had never curried favor, never broken a 
prison rule. He had lived wholly within 
himself, neither asking nor giving friend- 
ship. The prison politics and the prison 
intrigues had not touched him. The war- 
den could make nothing of him. 

Bob McCourt did not go back into the 
world to drift. He knew exactly what he 
meant to do, and set about doing it. 

At Mesa he hired a horse and rode out 
into the country where he had lived as a 
boy. For many miles he rode, with no 
apparent uncertainty as to where he was 
going. He jogged in leisurely fashion along 
the dusty Arizona road which rambled in 
and out among the hills on its long climb 
to the mountains. Time was when he had 
lived in the saddle. That, of course, had 
been many years ago. But it would be 
impossible ever to forget that outdoor life 
of which he had been a part. He was no 
tenderfoot to drive a horse beyond its 
strength. He still knew how much a will- 
ing cow pony could do. The sun was hot, 
and he took his time. 

Bob McCourt was a patient man. Life 
had done that for him. It had disciplined 
his hot impulses so that, in his own phrase, 
he would not go off half cocked. The long 
years when he had been shut up behind 
walls as not fit to associate with his fellow 
men had trained him to wait his oppor- 
tunity. He had gone in a gay, light-hearted 
boy. He had come out a quiet, ruthless 
man, cold as iron, strong as steel. Inex- 
orably he would move to the revenge that 
had for long been the dominating motive 
of his life. 5 

It was characteristic of him that as soon 
as the penitentiary gates opened to let him 
out he made straight for the Bar Double X 
Ranch, where long ago he had left a cer- 
tain paper that would destroy one of the 
three men who had robbed him of years. 

Other men would have gone first to Tuc- 
son or to Sun Up to try to forget in dissi- 
pation or in new scenes the horror of that 
furtive existence among lost souls. Bob 
McCourt did not intend to forget, but to 
remember. For he meant to pay his debt 
of vengeance in full. 


The broncho had traveled steadily since 
sunrise and the rider looked for a good place 
to give it a rest. As a boy, McCourt had 
covered every mile of this country, had 
combed every draw while rounding up long- 
legged doggies bearing the Scissors brand. 

There should be, unless his memory was 
at fault, a clump of live oaks at the top of 
the rise just beyond the bend. 

The grove rose above a cut bank in the 
road. By a gentle grade, before he reached 
the cut, he swung up into it, dismounted, 
and unsaddled. He stretched himself full 
length on the ground and looked up into 
a blue, unflecked sky. Not for a long time 
had he been able to do this before. Our 
prison systems do not encourage commun- 
ion with nature. 

He dropped asleep. When he awoke it 
was to hear an automobile climbing toward 
the summit. He lay motionless, not inter- 
ested. There seemed to be another car 
coming from the opposite direction. Voices 
drifted to him. 

Then, suddenly, out of that slumberous 
sunshine, drama leaped at him. 

He heard a harsh and summary com- 
mand: “Stick ’em up!” 

With one lithe twist of the body Mc- 
Court was on his feet. Face set, muscles 
tensed, he moved forward noiselessly to the 
fringe of scrub oaks from which he could 
look down into the cut bank. 

There were, as he had surmised, two 
cars there in the narrow road. They stood 
nose to nose, each blocking the other’s way. 
One machine, a touring car, was empty. A 
young woman sat alone in the other, which 
was a roadster. Two men, masked with 
bandannas, stood on the running boards of 
her machine. One of them held a blue- 
nosed revolver in his hand. The weapon 
was not exactly pointed at the woman, but 
it could instantly be raised to cover her. 
The threat of it was plain. Both men were 
dressed roughly in overalls and flannel 
shirts. 

“No use kickin’, ma’am,” the man _be- 
hind the gun was saying. “I’m gonna have 
your hand bag an’ what’s in it.” 

The woman was young and good look- 
ing. She protested vigorously, though be- 
hind her anger one could sense fear. 

“Tm tellin? you what you’re gonna do, 
lady, an’ what I say goes,” the outlaw in- 
sisted. He was a squat, heavy-set man 
with a drawling voice. 
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“But I’ve got no money—none to speak 
of. Only ten dollars or so. You're wel- 
come to that. The point is, I have papers. 
They’re no good to you, but very impor- 
tant to me,” she insisted. 

“Let’s have a look at ’em.” 

“Will you give them back to me when 
you’ve seen them?” she pleaded. 

“We'll be the judge of that. Throw me 
the bag.” 

McCourt was unarmed, but his brain 
worked fast. He waited to hear no more. 
A dozen long strides took him back to the 
spot where he had been lying. From the 
saddle he undid the reata fastened there. 
Still-moving without noise, he slipped back 
to his place above the road. 

The bag was now in the hands of the 
taller highwayman. He was looking over 
its contents. Apparently they satisfied him. 

“All right,” he said to his companion, in 
a voice more cultivated than that of the 
other bandit. ‘We'll be going.” 

“Not with my papers,” the young woman 
begged. 

“Back yore car an’ head it the other way 
when you get out of the cut,” ordered the 
shorter robber. “Then step on the gas 
an’ light out, ma’am.” 

“But I have to have my papers. 
them,” she implored. 

“Do like I tell you, lady, an’ you'll be 
better off,” the man retorted. 

McCourt’s arm moved. ‘The lariat 
swung lightly round his head and de- 
scended. It fell true and was instantly 
drawn tight. The revolver went flying 
across the road as the man was dragged 
backward. 

McCourt’s voice rang out hard and cold. 

“Throw up your hands, fellows. No 
monkey business.” Then, as though to 
some companion in the brush: “Don’t 
shoot, Jim. He’s puttin’ ’em up.” 

One of the holdups stood close to the 
clay bank, his left arm pinioned by the 
rope to his side. The other man was still 
on the running board of the car. Both 
of his hands were in the air. 

To the young woman McCourt gave curt 
orders. 

“Step down an’ frisk that black-haired 
bird of his gun.” 

The girl was out of the car instantly. 
She ran around it and drew an automatic 
from the coat pocket of the man on the 
running board. 


T need 


McCourt slid down the steep bank and 
reclaimed the revolver in the road. 

“Now we're all set,”” he announced to the 
world at large. “Here, you blackbird, line 
up with the other guy against the bank. 
Get a move on you. I’m talkin’ business. 
Fine. Now get those masks off. Pronto.” 

One of the men demurred. 

“No use pulling that line on us. 
respectable citizens.” 

“Off with them, I say.” 

The bandannas were removed, very re- 


We're 


luctantly. 
Instantly the girl exclaimed: “Jack 
Cowles! So it’s you.” 


The man at whom she looked was a dark, 
sullen young fellow, handsome in a super- 
ficial way. He answered by cursing the 
luck. It was his fashion of showing weak 
resentment because his coup had failed. He 
had the sulky petulance of a spoiled boy. 
His companion was a hard-looking cow- 
puncher of about forty-two. 

“What’s the game?” demanded McCourt. 

It was the girl who answered, and her 
dark eyes blazed. 

“The game is that he was trying to rob 
me of papers that belong to me, so that he 
and his father can take from me my prop- 
erty without my being able to help myself. 
You stopped that, and I’m much obliged 
to vou.” . 

“That’s all bunk, Nell,’ the young man 
protested with annoyance. ‘Nothing to it. 
Dad’s one of your guardians. You know 
that. He’s entitled to that paper. You’re 
so high-heeled we’ve got to do something. 
Blame yourself if we have to pull a stunt 
like this on you.” 

“You mean I’m to lie down and let your 
crowd dictate to me what I’m to do about 


my affairs? Well, Pll not do it. I'll fight 
as long as I can.” 
McCourt’s eyes had narrowed. If this 


Jack Cowles was the son of the Joe Cowles 
who had helped send him to prison, he had 
a sweet revenge at hand. For this young 
man was guilty of highway robbery and 
could be convicted beyond doubt. 

He whipped out a curt question. 

“Joe Cowles your father?” 

“What’s it to you?” snapped the younger 
prisoner insolently. 

“I’m wondering who it is I’m sending to 
the pen. That’s all.” 

“You’ve got another guess coming. I’m 
not going to the pen—not if the court 
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knows itself. You’re right, I’m Joe Cowles’ 
son. This holdup business was darn fool- 
ishness. I'll say that. But Nell knows it 
wasn’t any real robbery. Like I said, my 
father is one of her guardians. He’s got a 
right to the paper.” 

‘He has not. Jack Cowles!” the girl an- 
swered indignantly. ‘‘No such thing. And 
if it’s not against the law to hold me up 
with a gun, I'd like to know what is. You 
think just because you have your father and 
Sim Danks back of you that you can get 
away with anything.” Her anger grew as 
she thought of the outrage perpetrated on 
her. “Ill show you—all of you—whether 
you can bully me into doing as you please. 
I'll not put up with it. If there’s any law 
in Arizona I’ll see you pay for this.” 

“What’s the use of beefing?” Cowles pro- 
tested querulously. ‘We've got to do as 
- dad and Sim Danks says. You an’ I 
both. If you’d act like a reasonable hu- 
man being instead of a young catamount 
like e 

“Well, I  won’t, Jack Cowles,” she 
flamed. “Not if you were the last man on 
earth. And I’m about tired of having you 
all lay the law down to me, if you want to 
know. If dad were alive there wouldn’t 
one of you dare. But because I’m just a 
girl you take advantage of me. You think 
I have no friends. You think I’m alone, 
and that it’s safe to crowd me. Well, I’ll 
show you. I'll put you behind bars, Jack 
Cowles, and we'll see what your father and 
Sim Danks say to that.” 

“You can’t do it, Nell,” the young fel- 
low replied: ‘First place, no jury would 
convict me. They’d see it was a joke, my 
holding you up. Nothing to that at all.” 

“Well give a jury a chance, anyhow,” 
McCourt said grimly. “Maybe you can 
talk yourself out of this with them, but you 
can't with us. Now keep those hands up 
while I do a little fancy roping.” 

He tied the hands of the older prisoner 
behind his back. 

“Step into that car,” he ordered. “You, 
too, Mr. Jack Cowles. Take the wheel. 
I’ve got business at the Bar Double X. 
T’ll take you along with me. Then we'll 
travel together back to Sun Up, all three 
of us.” 

“I’m not going to the Bar Double X, 
fellow,” blustered Cowles. ‘“You’ve got no 
right to take us there—and I'll not stand 
for it. You’re no deputy sheriff, anyhow. 


You’ve got no warrant for me. Just be- 
cause I pulled off a practical joke on 
Nell—_—” 

McCourt interrupted as though the man 
were not talking. He spoke to the girl. 

“Would you mind stepping round the 
cut bank and getting my horse? I don’t 
want to leave these specimens.” 

“Tell you I’m not going with you,” 
Cowles repeated. “I don’t have to go, an’ 
I won’t. You’re not going to bulldoze me, 
fellow.” 

“You'll have to throw the saddle on,” 
McCourt told the girl, still paying not the 
least attention to his exasperated prisoner. 

She brought the horse. With one eye on 
the two men, McCourt flung saddle and 
bridle into the car. He knew the horse, 
left to itself, would wander back to Mesa. 

“Do you want me to go along?” the 
young woman asked. 

“No. Jl bring ’em in to Sun Up all 
right. You might tell the sheriff I’m on the 
way with them.” 

The cow-puncher, his hands tied behind 
him, chewed tobacco stolidly. He was not 
concerned. Sim Danks and Joe Cowles 
would look after him. They ran the poli- 
tics of the county, and the sheriff had been 
chosen by them. But the younger pris- 
oner was furious. If this man who had 
interfered with his plan was to take him 
into Sun Up, the town would never get done 
laughing at him. It made him sick to think 
of how the story would be told in every 
garage and hotel lounge, that he and “‘Dud” 
Allen had held up a girl and then let an 
unarmed man disarm them, capture them, 
and bring them to town. 

But what could he do? If he were to 
step on the starter and back down the 
hill—no, that would not work. He could 
never turn the machine in time to get away. 

He appealed to the girl. “Come, Nell. 
It was a fool play of mine. I'll admit it. 
But you’re not going to let this fellow take 
me to Sun Up. Why, I'll be kidded to 
death.” 

“Serve you right, too,” she said, flashing 
contemptuous eyes at him. “Don’t come 
whining to me to get you out of the hole 
you're in.” She turned to McCourt. “T’l 
tell the sheriff you’re coming. You won’t 
let them get away, will you?” 

He smiled grimly. ‘Not if I can help it.” 

“Say, where do you come in on this play, 
stranger?” Cowles demanded. “What is it 
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you want? If you’re figuring on holding 
up the old man because I’m in bad, why, 
let’s know your figure, and if it’s reason- 
able we'll talk turkey now. Come clean, 
fellow. Lay your cards on the table.” 

McCourt’s cold eyes looked into his. He 
spoke in a low voice, wholly unmoved by 
any emotion. “You’re going with me as 
my prisoners to Sun Up.” 

“ll not. Ill make a break first and get 
away,” the young man flung out in a high, 
excited voice. “You can’t make a fool of 
Not on your life. ll not stand for 
ite 

“T wouldn’t make any break. That would 
sure be suicide,” McCourt said quietly. 
“Now, young fellow, step on the starter 
and back the car.” 

Cowles looked at him, and the young 
man’s eyes faltered. He had not the pluck 
to stand out against such a foe. 

Under his direction the car was backed 
out of the cut to the side of the road. The 
young woman’s car passed it, headed in 
the direction of Sun Up. 

Cowles, still protesting, swung into the 
road for the Bar Double X. 


CHAPTER II. 
JIM APPLEGATE GIVES ADVICE. 


THE winding road took the touring car 
far into the hills. All this country 
was familiar to McCourt. He had grown 
up here. Forgotten landmarks, known of 
old, jumped out at him. The warm sun- 
shine on the cactus-covered hills, the dust 
of the road, the sight of a bunch of horses 
grazing in a draw, brought back vivid 
memories of his vanished boyhood. 

He had ridden this road to call on Ruby 
Applegate in the days when she looked 
favorably on him because he was the son 
of Tom McCourt, one of the big cattlemen 
of the district. He knew she had never 
cared for him. Soon after he had gone to 
the penitentiary word had reached him that 
she had married Joe Cowles, a widower, 
one of the men who had been instrumental 
in sending him to prison. The star of the 
McCourts was on the wane. Old Tom had 
died involved in financial difficulties. His 
son was behind bars, his friends either dis- 
persed or lukewarm. Ruby had no inten- 
tion of staying with a sinking ship. She 
had sent young McCourt back his ring and 
promptly married Cowles. The boy in 
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prison had taken her defection bitterly. Of 
course she could not wait till he came out. 
He had not expected that. But for her 
to marry, almost at once, the man who had 
arranged his ruin—the iron of it had en- 
tered into his soul. He had felt there was 
no faith, no truth, left in the world. It 
had been one of the crushing blows that 
had made him feel the emptiness of life. 
In this world it was dog eat dog, every one 
for himself, he argued. 

The road swung off around the base of 
Apache Butte and so on into Box Cajon, 
He remembered how during the round. 
ups they used to hold cattle here whilg 
waiting for the cut. 

From the far end of Box Caton McCourt 
looked down on the old Bar Double X. 
The country they had been driving across 
had been unchanged. It was just as he re- 
membered it—sand washes, cactus-strewn 
stretches, draws with clumps of scrub oak, 
occasional hills where sahuaros gave an ap- 
pearance that somehow suggested to him 
graveyards. 

But now he faced a surprise. The val- 
ley where the Bar Double X nestled was 
dotted like a checkerboard with fields of 
green aliaua, pasture land, and growing 
grain. Irrigation had done it, of course. 
Even in the old days “Harp” Applegate had 
talked about using the water of Horse 
Creek to irrigate his land. The cow-punch- 
ers had laughed at him. It was, they had 
thought, an idle dream. Cows could live 
on al filleria and the other native grasses. 
Even in bad years most of them roughed 
through somehow. 

Yet Applegate had made his dream come 
true. He had created an oasis in the des- 
ert. As Jack Cowles, still under coercion, 
drove down into the valley, the man with 
the revolver in the back seat noticed that 
the cattle by the wayside were not like the 
longhorns of his youth. Nor were they a 
scrub lot of doggies. They showed the effect 
of breeding. Nobody now could have justly 
referred to them as horned jack rabbits. 

A big brown man in corduroy trousers, 
puttees, and gray flannel shirt, sat on the 
porch smoking a corncob pipe. His chair 
was tilted back against the wall. For a 
moment Bob thought it was old Harp Ap- 
plegate grown younger. There were the 
same build and bearing, the same broad, 
rounded shoulders, the same heavy-jawed 
chin. Then it came to McCourt that this 
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must be “Slim Jim,” as young Applegate had 
been called in those days—Jim, whom he 
had last seen a thin and gangling boy, now 
with fifteen years of weight and experience 
resting upon his shoulders. 

The ranchman called a 
Cowles. “’Lo, Jack! 
thing in Sun Up?” 

Jack broke out into excited explanation. 
“Say, Jim, this darn fool sitting behind me 
thinks he’s arresting me an’ Dud Allen. 
Tell him where to get off, Jim. Tell him 
he’s sure monkeying with a buzz saw an’ 
don’t know it. Tell him who I am. The 
poor boob thinks he can get away with it. 
Give him the low-down on it, Jim.” 

Applegate lowered the front legs of his 
chair and stepped down from the porch. 
He came forward toward the car with the 
peculiar rolling gait McCourt remembered 
in his father. The rancher was puzzled and 
showed it. 

“What’s up, Jack? I don’t get you.” 

“Like I’m telling you. This jackass—I 
don’ know who he is—is pulling a smart- 
Aleck trick on us. Fact is, we ribbed up 
a joke on a young lady friend of mine an’ 
played we were holding her up. Fine. 
Everything lovely, an’ then Mr. Buttinski 
holds us up an’ says he’s going to take us 
to Sun Up to the sheriff. He won’t listen 
to reason. You tell him a few things, Jim.” 

Applegate turned to McCourt. “I don’t 
get the facts very straight, stranger. But 
o’ course I know Jack Cowles is no holdup. 
He might ’a’ been playin’ some joke, like 
he says, on a friend.” 

“The young lady didn’t think it was a 
joke. He held her up to get an important 
paper away from her. She says she means 
to prosecute. I’m backing her play, be- 
cause I saw the whole business. So I’m 
taking them to town.” McCourt’s eyes 
were hard, his jaw set. 

“Well, as I said, I don’t know the facts. 
But if I was you—speaking as a friend— 
I’d kinda drop out of the game, sort of 
casuallike. That would be my advice.” 

“Much obliged. I’m not taking it. You 
don’t recognize me, Jim?” 

Applegate frowned at him, his memory 
groping back for moorings upon which to 
fasten. The cattleman took in the lean, 
clean build of the man, the untanned face, 
the hard, steady eyes, and the close-shut 
mouth. This was not the kind of man one 
would be likely to forget. 


greeting to 
How’s every little 


“VYou’ve got the best of me. I can’t 
place you, stranger, though yore face looks 
familiar, too.” 

“Ym Bob McCourt.” 

“Dog my cats! Well, I swan. You’ve 
changed, but—why, of course I see now it’s 
you. When did you—when did you get 
back?” 

Applegate offered his hand. He was dis- 
tressed at the slip he had nearly made. 

Bob McCourt shook hands and laughed 
grimly. ‘When did I get out? Yester- 
day.” 

“Well—well! Glad to see you. 
like old times again.” 

Cowles interrupted. ‘Say, Jim, is this a 
love feast—long-lost-brother stuff? I’m 
asking you to tell Mr. Bob McCourt—if 
that’s what he calls himself—that if he 
don’t leak out of the scenery mighty soon 
he’ll go back to where he just came from. 
Arizona won’t stand for desperadoes and ex- 
convicts holding up respectable citizens.” 

Applegate was embarrassed. He did not 
intend to tell McCourt that or anything like 
it. At the same time he knew he must give 
him a warning that his enemies were sitting 
very strongly in the saddle and that it 
would not be safe to try to carry through 
his intention with regard to young Cowles. 
But how to give that warning effectively 
with the son of one of those powerful ene- 
mies on the spot? 

“He’s right, Bob. I ain’t going into any 
particulars, but you can’t put it over. Take 
my word for it, and you'll save yoreself a 
right smart of trouble.” 

“T’m going through, Jim,” McCourt an- 
swered quietly. “I told the young lady I’d 
take ’em to Sun Up, and I’m going to take 
’em there.” 

The cattleman shook his head. “I 
wouldn’t, Bob, not if it was me.” 

“Different here,” the other said. 

Applegate looked at his salient jaw and 
for the moment desisted. “All right. You 
always were a stubborn guy, Bob. I’m 
tellin’ you what /’d do in yore place. 
That’s all. You don’t have to take my ad- 
vice, but it’s sure good medicine.” 

“I’m playing it my way, Jim. As you 
say, I always was stubborn.” 

“What did he bring us here for if he 
wanted to take us to Sun Up?” demanded 
Cowles peevishly. “It’s twelve miles out of 
the way. He’s got no business to drag us 
around with him. He can’t do it.” 


Seems 
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“No. Only I am doing it.” McCourt 
turned to the ranchman. “Jim, I’d like to 
go into the old bunk house again for a 
minute.” 

Applegate wanted to be friendly toward 
the released convict. He had known and 
liked him in the days of their boyhood. 
Bob had been engaged to his sister. They 
had frollicked around together at dances 
and ridden on the same round-ups. The 
fact of his friendliness made it distressing 
that McCourt was laying up trouble for 
himself. No man could play a lone hand 
against old Joe Cowles and Simeon Danks 
and win out. 

“Sure. Why not?” he said. 

“T’ll have to take these fellows with me. 
Can’t leave ’em out of my sight.” 

Under the urge of McCourt’s instruc- 
tions his prisoners got out of the car and 
preceded him to the building. 

“We don’t use it for a bunk house any 
more,” Applegate explained. “We kinda 
keep odds and ends there.” 

He could not understand why McCourt 
wanted to go into the house. The boy had 
been working for Harp Applegate when he 
had been released on bond after his arrest 
for the murder of Arthur Bradford. It was 
from the Bar Double X that he had ridden 
in to his trial. But surely Bob was not 
sentimental about that. 

Nevertheless, Applegate led the way in, 
followed by the two prisoners and _ their 
captor. = 

Bob McCourt looked around, took stock 
of the room, and walked up to the frame 
of an old bunk in one corner. He reached 
across, pushed his hand into the angle be- 
tween the sill and a rafter, pulled out a 
wedge of wood, and from beneath it drew 
out a folded envelope concealed there. With 
one eye on his prisoners, he withdrew a 
sheet of paper, glanced at it, replaced it in 
the envelope, and put this carefully in his 
pocket. 

“We'll be going now,” he announced. 

“Did you come here just to get that?” 
Cowles asked sourly. 

McCourt’s cold gray eyes stared down 
the other’s petulant resentment. ‘“‘That’s 
the reason I came. Step along. We've got 
to get to town.” 

“T don’ know as I’m in any hurry to get 
to town, fellow,” Cowles replied. “And 
before you’re through with this you'll wish 
you hadn’t been in such a rush.” 


McCourt did not take the trouble to an- 
swer. 

They filed out of the bunk house. 

Two minutes later the car was chugging 
up the hill toward Box Cafon. 


CHAPTER III. 
A NEW WORLD. 


[T was well along in the afternoon when 
McCourt reached town with his prison- 
ers and delivered them to Sheriff Hammond. 

That officer was not particularly glad to 
receive them. He liked to stand well with 
the two leading citizens of Sun Up, Simeon 
Danks and Joseph Cowles, but he also liked 
to stand well with his conscience as an 
efficient and self-respecting officer of the 
law. It was not hard to see that these two 
instincts were likely to come into conflict 
over this arrest. Of course, young Cowles 
was no ordinary holdup. He knew that. 
Yet the fact remained that he had stuck up 
a girl, one of the most popular young 
women in town, and had tried to rob her 
of some papers of importance. Helen had 
told her story to him, and he was frankly 
worried about it. Jack had no business 
pulling a fool play like that. The thing 
looked ugly, and the public was likely to re- 
sent such an open attempt on the part of 
her guardians to force her submission to 
their plans. Already there were murmurs 
that would not down, hints that Cowles and 
Danks were trying to coerce her for their 
own profit. 

McCourt delivered his prisoners and 
wandered uptown. The place bewildered 
and disturbed him. He had not realized 
before how completely he had lost touch 
with life during the years he had been shut 
up in that place of sinister whispers. He 
had expected changes, but it had not oc- 
curred to him that the town he knew would 
be gone, swallowed up in the new Sun Up, 
this brisk, modern city of automobiles, 
moving-picture palaces, paved, well-lighted 
streets, and general air of smug prosperity. 

Where was his Sun Up, the little cow 
town with its wide streets, its false-front 
saloons and riotous dance halls, its varied 
and picturesque life? Where were the 
spurred, bronzed young riders who used to 
gallop up to the Legal Tender and the Last 
Chance, yelling their,, ‘“Hi-yi-yippy-yi,’”’ as 
they dismounted in clouds of dust? Where 
were the cattlemen and cow-punchers, the 
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Mexicans and Chinese, the millionaires and 
paupers, who used to crowd round the rou- 
lette wheels and faro tables? 

Gone—all gone! The Sun Up of his 
youth had vanished. The cow ponies at the 
hitching racks had given place to parked 
automobiles, the frame gambling houses to 
modern business blocks of brick. Even the 
old courthouse square, where invalids used 
to sit and sun themselves back to health, 
lad disappeared so completely that he 
could not even tell where it had been. 

For the first time he felt old and help- 
less. It came to him almost with a sense 
of terror that this alien world to which he 
had returned held no place for a man like 
him who had so long been buried alive that 
it had passed into a new era and left him 
far behind. 

Only the blue Arizona sky was the same. 
How often in the days of his imprisonment 
that sky had been the symbol of freedom. 
Gratefully he looked up at it now—and a 
moving object with a long, white tail held 
his eyes. For some moments he had been 
aware of a strange droning sound like the 
humming of a great dragon fly. The sound 
localized itself now. An airman far above 
was writing in smoke the name of a ciga- 
rette he had seen advertised. The progress 
which had obliterated his town was appro- 
priating even the sky. 

His feeling of helplessness was only mo- 
mentary. He was of too tough a fiber to 
shrink from the battle. He had come spe- 
cifically to fight and defeat the men who 
had ruined his life, who had “framed” an 
innocent boy because he was the son of 
their enemy, Tom McCourt. That purpose 
had sustained him when he had felt like 
letting go of himself as the other convicts 
did. It had driven him to educate him- 
self, to study, to the reading of good books. 
He had meant to be ready when his time 
came. 

And he was ready. He felt that nothing 
but death could rob him of his vengeance. 
He might move slowly, but he would move 
surely. 

First, he must find whether Nick Wal- 
dron was in town. He knew that Nick 
had gone into the livery stable and feed 
business some years since. Nick had been 
a good friend of his and had stayed in 
touch with him all the years of his impris- 
onment. He had been in Denver for the 
past year or two, but he had written Mc- 


Court that he expected to return soon. 
That had been six months ago. Nick was 
a sporadic correspondent and came to the 
business of writing a letter with much men- 
tal and physical preparation. Wherefore 
he did not write often. 

McCourt lookea for a livery stable with- 
out finding one. Garages there were in 
plenty, but corrals and horses seemed to 
have vanished. 

He came to a large, modern hotel with a 
sweeping driveway that ran between palms. 
Presently he found himself in the lobby, a 
crowded scene of well-dressed men and 
women. One group he passed was talking 
about cotton; a second group discussed oil. 
In the old days it would have been cattle. 
Among these he moved to the desk. A 
bronze sign told him that this hotel was 
named the Ritz. There were two clerks, a 
cashier, a telephone girl, and several bell 
boys in uniform. In his prehistoric youth 
Tim Saladay had been proprietor, clerk, 
cashier, and bell boy of the Frontier Hotel, 
all in one. 

“Is the Star Corral still doing business?” 
McCourt asked. 

“Inquiry desk,” the clerk said impas- 
sively, not even looking his way. 

McCourt moved across to the other clerk 
and repeated his question. 

“Never heard of it,” the dapper youth 
answered. 

“Do you know whether Nick Waldron 
lives in town now?” 

“Nope. City diréctory.”” The clerk 
nodded negligently toward a table not far 
distant. 

The released convict had never seen a 
city directory, but he guessed its purpose. 
The name of Nick Waldron was not in it, 
but he found several others there that inter- 
ested him. These were: 


Simeon Danks, President First National Bank, 
r. 614 Phoenix Street. 

Charles Bradford, retired, r. 359 Colorado 

iace. 

Joseph Cowles, 
Street. 


cattleman, r. 212 Fourth 


There were their names, all three of them. 
Sim Danks, the false friend who had be- 
trayed him to save his own skin and for 
profit; and ‘“Chug” Bradford and Joe 
Cowles, who had sent him up, because he 
was the son of Tom McCourt, for a mur- 
der he had not committed. 

In those days Sim had not been of much 
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importance in the business and financial 
world. Times evidently had changed with 
him since he had slipped out of paying the 
penalty for killing Arthur Bradford. 

McCourt sat drumming with the balls 
of his finger tips on the polished table. He 
had no definite plan of campaign. It was 
not his intention to siay his enemies, but 
to make them suffer as he had suffered. 
This would take time. It would take care- 
ful planning. He knew one joint in the 
armor of Sim Danks—the letter written to 
him just before the trial. And by great 
good luck he had stumbled upon a weak 
spot in the defense of Joe Cowles. It had 
been supplied him by his son Jack. That 
was a start. Chug Bradford, too, had 
emerged from a turbulent past. There must 
be something he was trying to keep hid- 
den. As McCourt remembered, he had 
married late in life. There had been a boy 
and a girl, little children when the ex-con- 
vict had seen them last. Perhaps he could 
reach Chug through his boy. McCourt 
was not interested in the girl. He did not 
make war on women, though very likely 
they would have to suffer indirectly. 

A group of women, modern to their fin- 
ger tips, were clustered near him. Some 
words and phrases of their talk came to him. 
He could make neither head nor tail of it. 

“Stymied on the eleventh green I 
was east wind and had my own season—— 
Four up and three to play——__ He dou- 
bled three hearts and I went to spades, mak- 
ing a little slam a 

To him it was jargon, no more under- 
standable than Greek. 

He left the hotel and walked down the 
sunny, unfamiliar street. He would have a 
look at the First National Bank, the des- 
tinies of which were controlled by Sim 
Danks. 

The building in which it was housed 
turned out to be a substantial brick block 
on the corner of two main streets. 

A big car came down one of the streets 
and stopped in front of the bank. In it sat 
two persons, a man and a woman, the lat- 
ter the girl McCourt had rescued from Jack 
Cowles and his accomplice. The driver was 
a big, bulbous-eyed man, his face colorless 
and cold. He had changed in fifteen years, 
but McCourt knew him—and the heart of 
the released convict hardened at sight of 
the man. 

The big man descended from his seat and 
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helped the girl down. 
the bank. 

As they passed McCourt, the young wom- 
an’s eyes lifted and met his. He caught in 
them the flare of recognition—and of ap- 
peal, or so it seemed to him during that 
instant his met hers. But that was not all. 
He saw in them fierce rebellion—and back 
of this something he interpreted as fear. 
He knew in a flash of insight that she wads 
fighting with her back to the wall and that 
she was afraid to the marrow of her bones. 

The man and the woman passed together 
into the bank. 

McCourt turned to a boy who was whis- 
tling his way down the street. ‘Can you 
tell me who the young lady is who just went 
in with Mr. Danks?” 

“Sure. Miss Helen Bradford. He’s her 
guardian.” 

“You mean that her father’s dead?” 

“Yep. Died six or seven months ago.” 

“Charles Bradford, a cattleman?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Got a brother, hasn’t she?” 

“No, sir. He was killed in France just 
before the armistice.” 

Fate in the form of the grim reaper, had 
balked McCourt of revenge upon one of 
his enemies. There were but two left. 

One of them was this man, Sim Danks, 
the cold and bloodless schemer who had 
just gone into the bank. What was his 
play with this girl? There was something 
he wanted of her, something he meant to 
have at any cost. McCourt did not know 
what it was, but since she was fighting 
against Danks and Cowles, her battle was 
his battle. 

What should he do? Should he step in 
now and take a hand? Or should he re- 
main under cover? That look in the girl’s 
eyes! Did she need help immediately? 
Hesitating, he walked down the street, try- 
ing to decide what was best. He stood 
lost in thought for five minutes in front of 
a drug store, then made up his mind. 

Quickly he walked back to the bank and 
stepped inside. 

A man was just shutting the front door. 
“Bank’s closed,” he said. 

“Private business with Mr. Danks,” ex- ' 
plained McCourt. 

“Why, he’s in a conference now. Doesn’t 
want to be interrupted. Did you have an 
appointment?” 

“That’s all right,” replied McCourt con- 


They moved toward 
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fidently. ‘Same business. He’s with Miss 
Bradford, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, but u 

“Then that’s all right. Ill step right in.” 

This was not regular. The bank porter 
objected. His body barred the way. ‘He 
didn’t say anything about expecting any 
one. Fact is, he said not to interrupt him.” 

“Then you’d better not announce me. 
Tl just walk in.” 

McCourt moved forward and the man let 
him pass. The ex-convict opened a door 
on which was lettered: 


Mr. Simeon Danks, President. 


He stepped in, the porter still protesting, 
and closed the door behind him. 

The porter confronted the closed door 
with a sense of baffled defeat. He had not 
meant to let the man in. He could not yet 
understand how it had been done. The in- 
truder had not so much as touched him, yet 
he had brushed him aside as though he had 
been a buzzing bumblebee. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SIMEON DANKS SERVES NOTICE. 


IMEON DANKS led the way into his 
private office and said curtly to his 
ward, without looking at her, almost as 
though it were an order rather than a cour- 
teous suggestion, “Be seated.” 

It was characteristic of her relation to 
him that Helen Bradford resented the 
words, even though she felt an impulse to 
obey, and that she remained standing, a 
touch of defiance in her attitude of slim 
erectness. 

He pushed a chair toward her. “Sit 
down. I’ve something to say to you.” 

“T can guess that, or you wouldn’t have 
brought me here. Whatever it is, I prob- 
ably won’t like it. So I'll take it standing.” 

She was a slender young woman, dark, 
vivid, clear-eyed, with the modern direct- 
ness that the new age has thrust upon us. 

“All right. Stand if you’d rather.” 
Danks sat at his desk and looked at her out 
of his fishy, expressionless eyes. His man- 
ner and attitude seemed to imply that she 
was about to be punished, that she had been 
brought in to hear judgment pronounced 
for a misdemeanor. 

“I’m getting tired of this nonsense, young 
woman. You’d better drop it,’ he said. 

“And you’d better stop persecuting me,” 


she flung back, voice and manner both car- 
rying their suggestions of repressed emo- 
tion. 

His cold look fixed her. She felt a little 
shudder run through her blood. It was odd 
how there was something in his eyes that 
seemed to hold her in fascinated horror, 
as it is said a snake does with a bird in- 
tended as a victim. 

“I’m your guardian. The law gives me 
authority. I intend to use it. You’d bet- 
ter understand that in time,” he said darkly. 

“Does it say I have to marry you whether 
I want to or not? Does it say I have to 
sign away my property to you?” she de- 
manded. 

He answered neither question directly. 
For a few moments he looked at her in a 
menacing silence. 

“Vou poor fool!” he said at last. “Do 
you know what happens to people who op- 
pose me?” 

“T can guess.” There was a sob in her 
voice, but she controlled it. She did not 
want him to know that she was afraid. 
“You are cruel. You haven’t any pity.” 

“I get my way. I always have got it. 
When I tell you that you’re going to give 
me that contract Joe made with your father 
—why, you may know that I’m going to 
get it. When I tell you to sign certain pa- 
pers, you may as well sign them.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“Ah, but you will.” 

His smile was, she thought, a dreadful 
thing to see. It shook her courage. 

“No.” * 

“Ves,”? 

“How will you make me? What will you 
do?” 

She could not ask the questions on the 
high note of defiance. For she had no con- 
viction that she could stand out against 
him. He would get his way. He would 
take her property. He would marry her, 
no matter what she thought or said or did 
—horrible though the very idea was—to 
justify himself at the bar of public opinion 
for robbing her. She had heard awful 
things whispered about him. But none of 
them had been proved. She did not really 
believe them. He moved under cover of 
law, under pretense of decency to outsiders. 
People might guess things, but Sim Danks 
had never been unmasked. Nobody quite 
knew the man behind that cold, colorless 
face. It was not likely that the evil she 
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felt emanating from him had ever been ex- 
pressed in actual crime, at least not as far 
as she knew. 

“Be wise, Helen, in time. 
counter to me,” he said. 

“But what can you do? I can call for 
help any time. I can go to a lawyer.” 
Yet Helen herself had no faith in any help 
that might come to her. He would get his 
way. He always did get it, as he had just 
said. 

He leaned forward on the desk, looking 
intently at her, his gaze holding her fast. 
“How far will your cries carry, my dear— 
from Baravaca? How many lawyers are 
within reach?” ; 

Baravaca! Her heart fell. She under- 
stood the significance of his evenly spaced 
words. All the whispers had to do with 
Baravaca, that dreadful place on the edge of 
the bad lands. If he took her there, far 
from the safety of Sun Up, to that spot 
where criminals out of prison on his suffer- 
ance—so at least she had heard—did his 
will and asked no questions, then she would 
be wholly and completely at his mercy. 
She did not quite believe he would dare do 
violence to her independence by taking her 
there against her will. And yet 

It was all very well to say that he dared 
not do it, that this was the twentieth cen- 
tury and law ruled the land. Yes, but he 
was her guardian, and he might have her 
taken away quietly, giving her no chance to 
resist. He was like that—dreadfully effi- 
cient, and inhumanly strong and ruthless. 
He could arrange it if he wanted to. She 
knew that. And she was suddenly hor- 
ribly afraid. Anything but Baravaca, where 
she would be wholly in his power. 

“What is it you want me to do?” she 
asked in a small voice. 

“Now you are being sensible, my dear.” 
His voice was smooth and unctuous. “Only 
what is best for you, my child; that you 
trust me and Mr. Cowles, that you take our 
advice.” 

“You mean you want this contract my 
father and he had about the land?” 

“TJ would like to look it over—yes. It 
may be better to make a new agreement. 
And there are other matters. Now that 
oil has been found so near your land, we 
must take our resources to market. That 
is reasonable, is it not?” 

“But I want to record the contract,”’ she 
urged. 


You can’t go 
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“Certainly we'll put it on record—if it is 
a wise contract and to your interest.” 

“TI don’t see why I can’t be the judge of 
that. If I make a mistake it won’t hurt 
anybody but me,” she protested. 

“Ah, but that’s my business as your 
guardian, to see that you don’t make mis- 
takes,” he replied, giving her his thin- 
lipped, ingratiating smile. “It’s not only 
my duty; it’s my pleasure. Because you 
know, my dear, I have a personal, a very 
personal interest in you. You are a woman 
now, a very charming one. Is it not natu- 
ral that I should wish the right to protect 
you from a harsh world? As my wife——” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t!” she begged. 

“And why not? I have much to offer. 
I am still young, and I shall go to the top 
of the ladder. I do not mean in Sun Up. 
Already I am at the top here. But at 
Washington, say. The senatorship is al- 
most within my reach. You will meet and 
know the best people in the land.” 

“But I don’t want to get married. I 
want to be let alone.” 

“All women marry—if they can. 
point is to marry well.” 

She took hold of her courage and looked 
straight at him. “Would it be marrying 
well if I didn’t love the man, if I distrusted 
him and was afraid of him?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “You are 
romantic and you have a prejudice against 
me. I'll overcome that.” 

“Don’t you understand? I’d rather be 
dead than marry you!” she cried. 

“T understand that you’re a fool, and 
that you'll do as I say,” he told her coldly. 
“First, youll give me that contract, then 
youll sign the papers. After which—one 
week from to-day, let us say—you will 
marry me. Do you think I'll let a silly 
girl’s whims stand in my way?” 

“T’ll_ not,” she cried passionately, with 
unconscious melodrama. “I’d rather drive 
a knife into my heart.” 

“Perhaps that won’t be necessary.” 

The words came in a clear, low voice 
from behind them. Danks and the girl 
both swung round as though they had been 
on pivots. A man stood just inside the 
doorway. He had come in so quietly that 
neither of them had heard him. 

Helen Bradford’s heart gave a little 
jump. Within her, for no reason to which 
she could have given a logical cause, a thrill 
of hope, of joy, leaped up. 


The 
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The man was the one who had rescued 
her from Jack Cowles earlier in the day. 


CHAPTER V. 
ENEMIES MEET. 


HE two men faced each other in a chill 
silence, during which Danks tried to 
frown down this audacious interloper. 

The banker did not succeed. On the 
contrary, he felt an odd, a curious sinking 
at the stomach muscles. In his heart there 
rang a faint bell of warning. It was ab- 
surd, of course, but there seemed a signifi- 
cance about this meeting which he could not 
understand. 

“This is my private office. What are you 
doing here?” he demanded. 

The stranger made no apology. ‘“Pri- 
vate office! Good. I wanted a quiet talk 
with you.” 

“T left orders not to be disturbed.” 

“So your man said. Suits me if it does 
you.” 

“Who are you?” snapped the banker. In 
his mind vague, uncertain memories were 
stirring. He had a curious feeling that a 
shadow of disaster was hanging over him. 

“My name is McCourt. You ought to 
know it.” 

“Bob McCourt!” It was rather an ex- 
clamation than a question. 

“That’s right.” The stranger’s eyes were 
very cold and steely. “The man you buried 
alive for fifteen years.” : 

There was silence while one might have 
counted ten. Danks made no denial. He 
was not so weak as that. Why waste en- 
ergy on futile protests? He had deliber- 
ately sacrificed McCourt to save himself. 
The fact had to stand. 

“What do you want? What are you do- 
ing here? If you’ve got anything to say, 
get through with it and light out.” 

Very quietly, without drawing attention 
to the fact, Danks was sliding open the top 
right-hand drawer of his desk. He did not 
mean to take any chances, and this man 
had not declared his intentions yet. It was 
much better to be ready than to receive 
flowers. 

Just as  unostentatiously, McCourt’s 
right hand dropped into his coat pocket. 

“Why, yes, I’ve got quite a little to say,” 
the released convict answered. His glance 
traveled cynically over the rich furnishings 
of the room. “Nice layout you’ve got here, 


Sim. Different from what it was when you 
were riding the grub line and drifted to 
dad’s ranch.” 

“Tf you’re expecting me to stake you 
for. ”? 

“Ym not,” cut in McCourt. 
buy me off.” 

“So you mean to make trouble?” The 
banker laughed harshly, but not quite with 
an easy mind. “What can you do? I’m 
one of the big men of the State. And you 
—an ex-convict. Is it a gun play you're 
talking about?” 

“No. That would be too easy for you, 
I mean to make you suffer—to make you 
live in hell.” The ex-convict’s glittering 
eyes were hard as jade. 

“Howe” 

“We'll talk of that presently. Ladies 
first. When I came into the room I heard 
you say something about a contract—and 
signing papers—and a wedding a week from 
to-day.” 

“That’s nothing to do with you. I'll ad- 
vise you to mind your own business.” 

, ‘I’m making this mine—drawing a chair 
up and taking a stack of chips, as we used 
to say before you were a leading citizen 
and passed the plate in church.” 

“Just what do you mean?” Dank’s pro- 
truding eyes took on a film that made them 
expressionless. He waited warily to learn 
what his opponent meant to do. Of course, 
on the face of it, the man’s threat was ab- 
surd. Still, Danks was not one to under- 
estimate a foe. 

“Why, like I said. If the young lady 
doesn’t want to marry you—and I gather 
from what she says that she doesn’t—why, 
she doesn’t have to; if she wants to see a 
straight lawyer before she signs any pa- 
pers—well, she sees one.” 

“You talk big for a crook just out of the 
penitentiary. Have you got any cards to 
back this play?” sneered Danks. 

“Why, yes, Sim, one,” the other man 
said, his slow words evenly spaced. “A 
great big ace in the hole. You'll be sur- 
prised.” 

Danks dropped his hand on the butt of 
the revolver inside the drawer. He was not 
quite sure yet that the man had not come 
to kill him. The McCourts had been fight- 
ing men of old. 

“Yes?” he asked quietly. Whatever else 
he might be, Sim Danks. was not a physical 
coward. 


“Vou can’t 
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“A card you dealt me yourself years ago, 
one I’ve always had up my sleeve. We all 
make mistakes, Sim. Even you made one. 
You wrote me a letter.” 

Danks felt a tightening at the heart. 
Yes, he had written Bob McCourt a let- 
ter. It had at times troubled him ever 
since, though he had every reason to sup- 
pose it had been destroyed. He remem- 
bered that he had asked the boy to burn it. 

Was the convict bluffing? Did he really 
have the letter? Not likely, after all these 
years. 

“T don’t remember any letter,” the banker 
lied. “Have you it with you?” 

The man’s eyelids had narrowed. Mc- 
Court read his thought. There came to the 
sardonic face of the former convict the 
ghost of a smile, not a pleasant or a hu- 
morous one. 

“Don’t you wish you knew I had, Sim? 
Then you could gun me, destroy the let- 
ter, and give it out that you had killed in 
self-defense. Bad medicine. I always was 
a quicker and a better shot than you—and 
right now I’m sitting at the gate waiting 
for you.” 

“You’ve got no such letter. 
lieve you.” 

“You hate to believe it, don’t you? Like 
to think I’m running a sandy, wouldn’t 
you? I wouldn’t likely have a chance to 
keep that letter fifteen years—and me in 
the pen. But I’ve got it, and when I get 
good and ready I’m going to blast you off 
the map with it.” 

Danks felt a chill at his heart. He was 
convinced that this man had the power to 
destroy him and would use that power 
ruthlessly. What a fool he had been to 
put on paper the words that would incrimi- 
nate him! Yet at the time it had seemed 
the only way. 

“T have no evidence you have a letter,” 
Danks reiterated doggedly. After all, that 
was the first thing to discover. 

“You'll have evidence inside of twenty- 
four hours. Ill send you a copy. You'll 
enjoy reading it,” McCourt jeered. 

Again it crossed the mind of Danks that 
he had better make an end now of this 
enemy who had risen out of his dead past. 
The fellow was dangerous. He could neither 
be bought off nor bullied into a surrender 
of his revenge. One quick shot now would 
do it—perhaps. But the steady wariness, 
the poised alertness of the man daunted 


I don’t be- 
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him. If McCourt had a revolver in his 
coat pocket, he could beat him to the shot. 
No, he had better wait. Meanwhile, it 
would do no harm to try other weapons 
less drastic. 

“Sit down, McCourt, and talk this over,” 
he said. ‘Consider where you stand and 
where I stand. I’m the law in this county. 
I made the sheriff and the district attorney 
and the judge by controlling the politics 
here. I’m rich and influential and re- 
spected. Who are you? A convict, a mur- 
derer just released from the penitentiary, a 
dangerous man who is at his old ways and 
has already held up one leading citizen and 
tried to blackmail another. I'll denounce 
your letter, if vou have one, as an impu- 
dent forgery. I'll send you back to end 
your life behind those walls from which you 
have just come.” 

“J dare say. You’re an unscrupulous 
scoundrel. I know that. But forgery?” 
McCourt smiled again his hard, derisive 
smile. “You forget the envelope—in the 
same handwriting, postmarked with a date 
fifteen years ago, before you perjured your- 
self at my trial to save your own skin. Not 
forgery, Sim. You can’t get away with 
that.” 

Danks knew he could not. He was not 
afraid of the prison. He could escape that. 
But he would be condemned at the court 
of public opinion. He would lose forever 
any chance at the United States Senate, at 
great political preferment. And the ambi- 
tion for this was the dominating motive of 
his life. He had schemed for it by tortu- 
ous ways ever since he had begun to get on 
in the world.: He could not give it up now, 
to live a marked man and an outcast, de- 
spised by all. 

“What is it you want then?” he de- 
manded. 

“Y’ve told you what I mean to do, Sim 
Danks—to make you live in hell,” Mc- 
Court answered with inhuman savagery. 
“But just now we're talking business. 
What about this young lady here?” 

Helen had listened in amazement to the 
fierce tenseness of their word duel. Sim 
Danks was a symbol to her for power. Yet 
this stranger had thrust and thrust again, 
with such telling force that she had seen the 
banker wince. Poor and friendless he 
might be, but he was that most potent 
thing in the world—a strong man unafraid, 
entirely sure of himself. He might save 
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her. She turned to him as a lost child does 
to a light in the darkness. 

“Will you help me?” she asked. 

“Tl help any one against Sim Danks,” 
he answered callously. 

Danks turned to her contemptuously. 
“Do you know who you are asking to help 
your His family were your father’s ene- 
mies. He was convicted of killing your 
brother Arthur and has served time in the 
penitentiary for it. He’s what we used to 
call a bad man.” 

“Oh!” the girl cried, flung back on her- 
self. “Is he the man who killed my 
brother?” 

She had had two brothers, and she had 
lost them both. One had been killed in 
France, the other had been shot while she 
was still a little girl, She remembered him 
rather vaguely, but she had cherished an 
unquestioning, bitter hatred of the man who 
had done the crime. 

Then McCourt spoke. ‘“He’s right. I’m 
a bad man. If I help you it will be only 
because it suits me. But I wasn’t a bad 
man when Sim Danks lied me into the peni- 
tentiary. I didn’t kill your brother, and I 
can prove it. He did that, just as he would 
kill me now if he could get away with it. 
It’s your choice. You’ve got to do as he 
says or trust me. Which is it to be?” 

The girl looked at Danks, well dressed 
and properous and unctuous, like a fat 
spider lying in wait to devour a fly. The 
sight of him sent a chill through her. A 
new horror of him had come to her, the 
suggestion that he had killed her brother. 
She looked at the released convict, a hard 
lean fighting man, with none of the milk of 
humanity left in him. And she made her 
choice instantly. He might be the enemy 
of her family, but he would do to ride the 
river with, in the phrase she had often 
heard her father use. 

“T’ll trust you,’ she said to McCourt 
simply. 

“All right. 
he directed. 

“You’ve made a poor choice,” the banker 
sneered. “I'll break him like an empty 
eggshell.” 

McCourt did not answer. He backed out 
of the room after her, his eyes on his foe, 
his hand still in his coat pocket. Not for 
an instant did his vigilant gaze lift from 
the other man. 

He slammed the door behind him, crossed 


We'll be going. ‘You first,” 


the bank floor, and followed Helen out of 
the building. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THREE IN COUNCIL. 


Not till they were in the pedestrian traffic 

two blocks from the bank did McCourt 
let the girl slacken her pace. He did not 
want a shot in the back. 

“We must go somewhere to talk,” he 
said. ‘Some place where we can be alone.” 

She thought aloud. ‘Not at my house. 
I don’t trust my maid since I found her 
reading a letter of mine. Out in my car. 
Wouldn’t that be a good place?” 

They walked toward the residence she 
had inherited from her father. At the gate 
he gave her information, as casually as 
though he had been discussing the weather. 

“’m going to be attacked as soon as 
Danks can make arrangements to do it. 
Probably to-night, since dead men tell no 
tales. Can you get me a gun? Not one of 
these automatics. I don’t know how to 
use them.” 

“But I thought you had a gun in your 
hand.” 

“Glad ke thought so too. But I hadn’t. 
The sheriff collected the ones I got from 
your friends. Said he wanted them as Ex- 
hibits A and B.” 

“Mr. Danks had one in the drawer. You 
bluffed him out of using it,” she said, and 
knew again a thrill of admiration for this 
gambler with fate who played such poor 
hands so commandingly. 

“He had no way of knowing. But those 
he’ll hire to get me won’t stop for that. 
They’ll be paid to take chances.” 

“T’ll bring you father’s gun. It’s a forty- 
five,” she said. 

“Better fetch along a lot of extra car- 
tridges.” 

She nodded toward the garage. 
there for me.” 

Five minutes later they were speeding 
through the suburbs toward open country. 
McCourt felt safer. He had tucked away, 
ready for instant use, a tried-and-true re- 
volver of a kind with which he was famil- 
iar. The odds would probably be against 
him, but at least he would have a fighting 
chance. 

Some miles out of town the girl drew up 
at. ape roadside. ‘We can talk here,” she 
said. 

He came at once bluntly to business. 


“Wait 
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“First off, I’ve got to know where you stand 
with Danks and the Cowles family, father 
and son. If we’re to be partners in this 
fight, I want to be sure of my ground.” 

For an instant she hesitated, searching 
for a way to begin. He misuncerstood her 
silence. 

“Count me out of this if you’d rather,” 
he continued harshly. “But understand ex- 
actly why I’m in it. I owe your family 
nothing but hatred. If your father were 
alive, I’d settle with him. He’s gone and 
your brother’s gone. That account’s closed. 
But don’t get any fool notion that I’m help- 
ing you because you’re a woman, and a 
young and pretty one. I wouldn’t lift a 
hand for you if it didn’t happen to suit me. 
Get that straight.” 

Looking into the hard, steely eyes of the 
man beside her, she did not for an instant 
doubt him. She was to him a pawn in the 
game he played. It was better so. There 
could be no friendship between her and this 
enemy of her house. 

“T accept your terms,” she agreed. “I’m 
ready to tell you all I know about it. You’re 
a hard, bitter man, but somehow I trust 
you.” 

He trusted her, too, though he would not 
have admitted it in words, though he scarce 
acknowledged it to himself. There was 
about her slender erectness the clean-cut 
look of the thoroughbred. Her flashing 
dark eyes were honest. He admitted re- 
luctantly that this daughter of Chug Brad- 
ford seemed to be a woman among a thou- 
sand,'a creature of spirit and fire and vig- 
orous personality. He did not want to be- 
lieve it. He would rather have held to his 
prejudiced preconception of what she should 
have been like. 

“Then [ll hear your story,” he said. 

“You know they’ve been striking oil on 
what they call the Pigall Dome. It runs 
south—the formation does—through the 
Broadhurst place to our old homestead. 
The leasers on the Broadhurst ground have 
struck a gusher. They think my land has 
oil on it too. Everybody says it must have.” 

This was interesting news to McCourt. 
His father’s ranch lay just south of the 
Bradford homestead. If her land held oil, 
it was possible that his did too. Nick Wal- 
dron had kept the taxes up on the ranch 
for a time after he had gone to prison— 
in fact, until the last year or two. He won- 
lered if the place had gone at a sheriff’s 

2B—POP. 
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sale since. If so, it could probably be re- 
deemed. 

“TI suppose Sim Danks wants you to sign 
away your rights in the land to him.” 

“Fle never makes it quite clear to me. 
That’s one trouble. He doesn’t want me to 
know what I’m doing. I’m just to leave it 
to him.” 

“And this contract young Cowles tried 
to take from you?” 

“Tt was one made a long time ago be- 
tween dad and old Mr. Cowles. A bunch 
of dad’s cattle—some of the Scissors brand 
he had bought—were to be run by Mr. 
Cowles for half the increase. He claims 
now—Mr. Cowles does—that he had a half 
interest in the herd and the land, too. But 
I found the contract, and it does not say 
so.” 

Again McCourt was interested. The 
Scissors brand had belonged to his father, 
who had died two months before Bob’s 
conviction. No doubt they had at a forced 
sale robbed him while he was in prison. 
That would be like them. He would have 
to look into that and see if the transaction 
had been regular. 

“Another thing. You haven’t mentioned 
this marriage business. What about it?” 
he asked. 

“At first they wanted me to marry Jack 
Cowles. At least his father did, and Mr. 
Danks seemed willing. But lately—since 
the oil excitement started—Mr. Danks has 
decided he wants to marry me himself. I 
suppose he thinks there will be a lot of 
money in it. There has been some talk 
about his being in financial trouble.” 

“Is there any good lawyer in town you 
can trust, one not under the thumb of Sim 
Danks?” 

“There’s Jimmie Cumnock.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“A young man from the East, not long 
out of law school. He’s all right.” 

“T suppose he would like to marry you, 
too,” the man said coolly. 

Helen colored. “Really, Mr, McCourt, 
I think we won’t go into that. It’s not nec- 
essary.” 

“I wanted to make sure he could be 
trusted not to sell you out.” 

“T told you he was straight.” 

“Then we’d. better go to him to-night— 
soon as we can. Danks is going to move 
fast.” 

McCourt liked the appearance of Jimmie 
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Cumnock. He was a trained athlete, clear- 
eyed and clean-cut. Apparently he was on 
very good terms ‘with Helen Bradford. He 
listened to their story and identified him- 
self at once with the girl’s cause. 

“T ought not to come to you, Jimmie,” 
she said. “It’s not fair, just when you’re 
getting started, to let you make an enemy 
of Mr. Danks.” 

The lawyer looked at her and smiled. 
But there was nothing soft about that smile. 
“Do I have to ask him what cases I can 
take? I haven’t noticed him throwing any 
my way. Certainly, Tl represent you.” 
He turned to McCourt, troubled. “I’d 
look out, if I were you. I don’t mean to 
say that Mr. Danks would have you in- 
jured. Still, if you really have evidence 
against him——” 

The other man’s short laugh was almost 


a bark. “You think he wouldnr’t have me 
injured. Different here. He'll get me if 
he can. Will you take care of that letter 


for me till morning? And if anything 
should happen to me, will you see that its 
contents are made public?” 

“Tl take care of it for you. I'l not 
promise the other without having first read 
it,” Cumnock said. 

“Read it now—aloud.” McCourt took 
the envelope from his pocket and handed 
it to the lawyer. The letter was signed 
“Sim Danks.” It read: 


Dear Boz: We've got to stand together on 
this thing, all of us fellows lined up with the 
Scissors outfit. Keep your trap shut, and we'll 
get you out of this sure. You know I killed 
Art Bradford, and Nick Waldron thinks I did. 
I had to do it, for it was me or him. Now if. 
you'll lay low and not give a thing away, every- 
thing will be O. K. We've got a big surprise 
up our sleeve for the Bradfords. Do like I 
say, Bob, or you'll gum up the cards. See you 
soon as I can, Burn this now. 


Cumnock read the letter aloud. 

“What about his big surprise?” he asked. 

McCourt laughed, without mirth, grimly, 
bitterly. 

“The big surprise was that he went on 
the stand and swore he saw me do it after 
he had warned me not to shoot. He sold 
me out to the other side to save himself.” 

Cumnock gave the letter to Helen. “It 
looks like Danks’ signature. He still uses 
that curve to the initial S.” 

She studied it. ‘Yes, it’s his. 
it would be accepted in a court.” 

“Probably when he wrote this letter he 


I believe 


hadn’t thought of playing traitor,” the law- 
yer said. “That idea came to him later, I 
should say. I expect the other side ap- 
proached him. Very likely they had evi- 
dence against him, and no doubt bribed 
him, too.” 

“That’s it exactly,” McCourt agreed. 
“They would a lot rather get me than Sim 
on account of the feud. That would be 
their notion. Sim wasn’t anybody then, but 
I was Tom McCourt’s only son. I reckon 
they thought J was in the killing, too. But 
I wasn’t. I came on Sim after he had done 
it, while his gun was still smoking.” 

“He admitted to you then that he had 
done it?” 

“No use his denying it. He never even 
tried to play innocent. We were on the 
same side. Why should he try to fool me?” 

Cumnock took in with swift appraisal 
this lean man of iron. He was glad Bob 
McCourt was not his enemy, for he looked 
like a man who would go through to the 
bitter end. 

“Lucky you kept the letter,” the girl said. 
“How did you come to do it?” 

“Don’t know. Perhaps I didn’t wholly 
trust him.” 

The lawyer nodded, speaking quietly. 
“Yes, I'll have this letter published if any- 
thing happens to you. My opinion, Mr. 
McCourt, is that vou’re in a dangerous po- 
sition. Danks is a fighter—I don’t know 
what he’ll do, but he’ll do it efficiently. Id 
say probably a play to get you out of the 
way. Perhaps an abduction. He might 
keep you till you let him have the letter. 
The blow will fall hard and sudden, what- 
ever it is.” 

“You'll keep that letter safe? Youll give 
it to nobody unless I notify you in person?” 
McCourt said. 

“Yes. Dll put it in my safety-deposit 
box to-morrow morning.” 

“T want it typed. I’ve promised to send 
Danks a copy.” 

“ll type it myself.” 
“He'll enjoy reading it.” 

“I wish you’d look up the condition of 
my ranch. I mean as to taxes. Has it been 
sold? If so, I want it redeemed. I'll have 
to raise the money somewhere.” 

“Tl look it up to-morrow. And I'll have 
this contract of Miss Bradford’s recorded. 
By the way, there’s a point that hasn’t been 
mentioned about Mr. Danks. I’ve heard 
he is badly overextended. He lost heavily 


Cumnock grinned. 
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last year on stocks. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he had his back to the wall finan- 
cially.” 

“Interesting, if true.” McCourt moved 
toward the back door. “Think I’d better 
go by the alley. Id better not be seen 
leaving this office until that letter is safe 
in the vault. See you later.” 

Helen looked at him, her eyes shining. 
“Vou will take care of yourself, won’t you?” 

The released convict’s impassive gaze met 
hers. His face looked about as mobile as 
the Rock of Gibraltar. 

“T’ll sure not throw down on myself,” he 
said quietly. 

Next moment he was gone. 
door had closed behind him. 

Helen felt a sense of sinking muscles 
within her. Was he, in spite of his strength 
and vitality, a doomed man? It was al- 
most as though red tragedy, shadowing the 
scene, had reached out a hand and snatched 
him out of the room. 


The back 


CHAPTER VII. 
OLD FRIENDS MEET. 


CARCELY a block from Cumnock’s of- 
fice McCourt came face to face with 
Nick Waldron. The old cattleman looked 
at him sharply to make sure who he was, 
and let out a whoop. 

“T’ll be dawg-goned if it’s not Bob Mc- 
Court!) Thought you wasn’t due for an- 
other two months yet, boy. How come?” 

A bitter smile touched the sardonic face 
of the released convict. ‘Time off for good 
behavior, Nick. You’ve forgotten that.” 

“Well—well—well! Where you stayin’, 
son? When did you get in?” 

Bob explained that he had not as yet 
taken a room anywhere. 

“Then you'll come home with me. 
will be tickled to death to see you.” 

The younger man remembered Miss Sally 
Waldron, a blunt and buxom sister of his 
friend, good-hearted and at times temperys 
She had been a good friend of his in the 
old days, but he doubted whether she would 
be delighted to have a jailbird foisted on 
her hospitality, especially in view of the 
circumstances. 

“Don’t think I’d better, Nick,” he said. 

Waldron exploded in outraged protest. 
He tucked an arm under that of his friend 
and propelled him homeward. 

“J been meanin’ to write you, boy,” he 


Sally 


_a shame. 


explained. “But I'll be ding-donged if I 
ever seem to get set. Some fellows want 
to buy your land. It’s right in this new 
oil territory they’re all crazy about. You 
can get a good figure for it.” 

“Is the land clear—taxes and that sort of 
thing?” its owner asked. 

“VY? betcha! I’ve kept ’em paid right up 
to the dot. House all run down though— 
an’ the buildings.” 

McCourt had given Sally Waldron less 
than justice. She had always said loud and 
long that what they had done to Bob was 
Now she opened her heart and 
her house to him, almost as though he were 
a long-lost nephew. Later in the evening, 
after she had led him to his room, she dis- 
cussed him with her brother. 

‘What have they done to that boy, Nick? 
He’s not the same Bob McCourt who left 
here fifteen years ago. Notice how he never 
laughs and how soft spoken he is and kinda 


silentlike. Nobody ever used to laugh 
more’n he did. It’s a shame. That’s what 
it is.” 


“T’ll say it is,” he agreed. ‘An’ I always 
did think Sim Danks knew more about that 
killing than Bob.” 

She hushed him to silence. “Don’t you 
talk that way in this town, Nick. He’s a 
bad actor, Sim Danks is, for all he passes 
the plate at church. Down at that Bara- 
vaca place of his there have been queer 
goings on. I don’t want you having any 
trouble with him.” 

“I’m not lookin’ for any, Sal,” he as- 
sured her. 

McCourt did not smoke now. He had 
dropped all social habits. But over his pipe 
next morning Nick confidentially gossiped 
about old times and the developments that 
had taken place. He hitched .his chair 
closer to his guest and lowered his voice 
when he discussed certain alleged aspects of 
Danks’ activities. 

“He’s a smooth proposition, Sim is,” the 
old cattleman explained. “Lots of folk 
won’t believe but what he’s all right. But 
if the walls of that old ranch of his could 
talk! Wow! He’s a great politician. He 
runs this county. What he says goes. It’s 
thumbs up or thumbs down with him. For 
one thing, he’s got the Mexican vote in his 
pocket, and of course he’s boss of the boot- 
legging gang. Mind, I don’t say he boot- 
legs himself. He’s too slick for that. I 
wouldn’t say he takes any cash for permit- 
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ting it. But there must be quite a few 
tough guys in this country would go the 
limit for him. So I’d go slow, Bob, before 
I made him mad. You wouldn’t have a 
dead man’s chance.” 

“T’ve already spilled the beans, Nick. 
I’ve got the goods on him and told him so 
yesterday.” 

“Meaning?” 

“ve got an old letter of his confessing 
he killed Art Bradford.” 

“Good Lord!” Waldron hitched his chair 
still nearer in his excitement. ‘“Onload it 
to me, boy—the whole story.” 

McCourt told what had taken place 
from the moment of the holdup of the girl. 
His friend listened in amazed admiration. 

“You darned old son of a gun! You’re 
sure a world beater if you get away with 
this. But you can’t make the grade, Bob. 
It’s too steep. No, sir. Sim Danks has 
got the cards stacked in this neck of the 
woods, You’d better light out, pronto.” 

“I’m here to stay, Nick,” the younger 
man said quietly. 

“Don’t I know it?” Nick burst out. 
“Haven’t I trailed with you McCourts ever 
since I was knee-high to a grasshopper? 
An’ ain’t you the most sot, contrary, bull- 
headed standpatters ever J did see? I'll 
say yes. Just the same, I’m tellin’ you, 
boy. If I was where you was, I’d be 
scared.” 

“If you were where I was you wouldn’t 
give a damn what happened to you after 
you had squared accounts with two men 
we know,” Bob answered in a harsh voice. 

Waldron laid a large brown hand on his 


knee. “Son, you’re young yet. How old? 
Thirty-four or five, maybe. You wanta 
forget what happened to you. It’s a bad 


dream, say. Any man who harbors hate 
and tries to play. God by pulling vengeance 
stuff is bound to get it in the neck. You 
can’t win at that game.” 

McCourt’s chill eyes narrowed. “You 
asking me, Nick, to shake hands with the 
men who robbed me of my best fifteen 
years?” 

“Ym asking you to make a new start, 
to live for what’s ahead of you and not for 
what’s behind. Try it, and you'll find I’m 
right, son.” 

“No. I’m living for one thing, Nick. 
When I’m through with that, maybe I'll 
talk about a new start—if I’m alive.” 

“Oh, well! A willful man, they say, has 


got to bump his head against stone walls. 
Only I wish you’d see the light. You've 
been living in a bad atmosphere. You're 
out now under God’s blue sky. Let the 
sunshine into your soul, boy.” 

Bob McCourt shook his head absently. 
His mind was busy with another phase of 
the problem. 

“How about old Joe Cowles and Sim 
Danks? Are they such awfully good part- 
ners? Do they always pull together?” he 
asked. 

“Well, they work together, but I wouldn’t 
say they’re plumb friendly. Old Cowles 
wants his boy Jack to marry Helen Brad- 
ford. If Sim is buttin’ in like ycu say, 
there’s liable to be ructions. I’ve been 
figuring that pretty soon there would be a 
break, anyhow.” 

“The sooner the quicker. It might be a 
good notion for me to help along that 
break.” McCourt’s eyes grew reflective. “I 
wonder how I could do it. Have to figure 
out some way, I reckon.” 

Waldron grinned as he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe. “Here’s hoping,” he 
said. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
GUNS BLAZE. 


T was about the middle of the afternoon 
that McCourt began to suspect he was 
being trailed. A dark, thin man, with black 
eyebrows and mustache, was moving down 
the opposite side of the street in the same 
direction. Bob remembered having met 
him at a crossing some minutes before. He 
proceeded to verify his suspicion. 

McCourt dropped into a drug store and 
looked over the magazines for sale in the 
rack near the door. He stood in such a 
positicn that he could keep an eye on the 
opposite sidewalk. The dark man moved 
down the street, crossed over, and came 
back, walking slowly. He looked in as he 
passed the store. Presently he was back 
egain. This time he entered, bought a 
cigar, and lit it. 

Bob passed him and walked out of the 
store, perfectly satisfied that Danks was 
having an eye kept on him. A few minutes 
later the dark man was once more plod- 
ding after. The fellow stopped for a mo- 
ment’s talk with another man. From a 
doorway McCourt looked back at them. 
The second man was the cowboy, Dud 
Allen, with whom he had already had one 
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rencontre. Probably the man had been re- 
leased from prison on bond. 

McCourt called at the office of Cumnock 
and found the lawyer in. 

“T put the letter in my safety-deposit 
box at the bank, and I’ve had that contract 
recorded,” Cumnock said. 

“D’you mail a copy of the letter to 
Danks?” 

“Yes. And I’ve looked up your land. 
The taxes were paid March seventeenth by 
Mr. Waldron.” The young man’s inter- 
est in the more personal side of the equa- 
tion brought him to a question. “How 
- about you? Anything developed? Danks 
shown his hand yet?” 

An ironic smile broke the lines of Mc- 
Court’s face. “If you'll look across the 
street you'll see one of his faithful hench- 
men. He’s been trailing me for an hour.” 

Cumnock walked to the window and 
looked across at the man on the other side 
of the street. 

“He’s an ugly-looking customer. Do you 
suppose he means you harm? Or has he 
been set just to watch you?” 

“Y’m going to find that out soon as it 
gets dark,’’ McCourt said quietly. 

“You’d better not go about alone after 
dark. I’ll go with you if you have to go 
out,” the lawyer said. 

“No. Much obliged, but I’m playing a 
lone hand. This has got to come to a show- 
down. Might as well be now as later.” 

“But you won’t have a chance. They 
have the advantage of numbers. They’ll 
choose their time,’’ Jimmie Cumnock sug- 
gested. 

“T likely won’t be asleep when the time 
comes. Now I'll be going. Better take a 
look at the paper to-morrow morning. 
There may be news.” 

McCourt walked out of the office and 
crossed the street. As he passed the dark 
man who had been shadowing him, his eyes 
raked the fellow from head to foot and 
back. 

“Want anything, fellow?” the man blus- 
tered. 

“Nothing in particular,” McCourt an- 
swered coldly. “Do you?” 

“Not now. Maybe later,” was the in- 
solent retort. 

“Good. You a married man?” 

“What’s it to you?” 

“Nothing to me,” replied McCourt with 
his satiric smile, “but a good deal to you. 
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Better take out insurance before you start 
anything.” 

“Say, fellow, what do you mean?” the 
ruffian demanded, taken aback. He felt his 
intended victim, if he guessed what was in 
store for him, ought to be trempling in his 
boots. 

McCourt lifted his eyebrows. ‘Why, is 
Sim Danks holding back on you fellows? 
Did he give you a notion you were going to 
a pink tea?” 

“Who said anything about Sim Danks?” 

“I mentioned him. Give him my com- 
pliments and ask him why he doesn’t han- 
dle this job himself instead of delegating 
it? Ive known him to do his own dirty 
work before now. Ask him if he hasn’t got 
the grit.” 

He passed down the street, not once 
deigning to turn his head. The man would 
not dare kill him from behind in daylight 
in the open street. McCourt knew that. 
He had given the fellow something that had 
jolted his mind. Perhaps he would not be 
so anxious to tackle the job as he had been. 
Bob was not sure whether his warning had 
or had not been wise. It might shake the 
bad man’s nerve. It might merely make 
him more cautious. 

Nevertheless, for all his external cool- 
ness, McCourt’s blood quickened as the 
night drew nearer. Dud Allen had re- 
joined the dark man. And presently Bob 
saw that a third figure moved beside the 
other two. They followed him at a little 
distance. If he quickened his pace, they 
quickened theirs. If he slackened, so did 
they. 

The roof of his mouth grew dry, the fin- 
gers and palms of his hands moist. Grim 
and hard though he was, waiting was not 
an easy business. Soon now, he told him- 
self, and he made sure that the revolver 
was ready for instant use. He stopped for 
a moment in an alley to move it from his 
pocket to a more convenient place. He 
thrust it down between his trousers and his 
shirt. The tenth part of a second might 
mean the difference between life and death. 

He went into the Chicago Restaurant 
and took a seat with his back to the wall, 
in a corner, where nobody could get at him 
except from in front. He ordered steak 
with onions, hashed browned potatoes, and 
coffee. 

His three shadows came in and sat down 
at a table twenty feet away. It was clear 
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they had been drinking to prime themselves 
for what they were about to do. They 
talked in low tones, with some ostensible 
mirth and sneers, evidently about him, 
judging by the way they looked at him 
when they spoke. The third member of 
the party was a pockmarked little Mexican. 

It would not be done here, McCourt 
judged. Danks was a respectable and 
prominent citizen. He would not risk a 
public scandal. The orders to his killers 
would be to do the job where they could 
escape unrecognized. Moreover, their own 
safety would warn them to do the work 
‘unobtrusively. Sun Up would not tolerate 
deliberate, cold-blooded murder. And Bob 
knew, by some prescient sixth sense fight- 
ing men sometimes have, that these men 
meant no less than his death. For Sim 
Danks dared not let him live. 

He finished his dinner and walked out of 
the restaurant, passing by the table where 
the three men were sitting. They stopped 
talking as he passed and looked at him 
steadily, all three of them, following him 
with their eyes as he moved. His hard 
glance slid from one to another of them. 
Nobody spoke, but as he went down the 
steps he saw out of the tail of his eye that 
they were rising to follow. 

Darkness was falling. He could, if he 
wished, hail the taxi standing on the oppo- 
site side of the street and be driven to Nick 
Waldron’s house, where he could find tem- 
porary safety. To what avail? The show- 
down had to come sooner or later. And 
there was something harsh and dour in him 
that refused escape. This was none of his 
choosing, but, by Heaven! he was ready for 
it. If they wanted a fight, they could have 
it. They might have their odds of three 
to one. But under conditions set partially 
at least by him. They might decide on 
the time. He would select the place, unless 
they were willing to attack him before 
scores of people passing to and fro along 
the lighted street. 

He walked, in a leisurely way, down 
First Avenue, past the moving-picture 
houses and the closed stores. Turning 
down a side street, he quickened his pace to 
a swift run. By the time his shadowers 
came round the corner he was again walk- 
ing, but he had increased the distance be- 
tween them and him to a good fifty yards. 

They began to hurry. Sodid he. Afraid 
of losing him, they broke into a run. He 


did the same. The beat of their feet on the 
sidewalk sounded sharp and clear as they 
raced down the almost empty road. 

Bob had always been a very good run- 
ner. Regular labor on outside road work 
had kept him physically fit while in prison. 
He was hard as nails. They did not gain 
a foot on him. ; 

For three hundred yards he led his pur- 
suers a chase at a sprinter’s speed. Then, 
as he had planned, he ducked into a lumber 
yard and behind the first pile of boards. 
Earlier in the day he had examined care- 
fully that very spot as the possible scene 
of battle. 

The three thugs did not come up in a 
body. This, too, was as he had expected. 
He had run in order to string them out 
and to wind them. The first one to ap- 
pear was the little Mexican. He ran past 
the lumber pile, revolver in hand, then 
caught sight of the man crouching in the 
shadows. He shouted to his companions. 

At the same time he fired. He was both 
winded and excited. The bullet went wild. 
McCourt’s revolver rang out once—twice. 
The Mexican plunged to the ground, the 
weapon flying out of his hand. 

McCourt ran forward and picked it up 
just as the other two men came into the 
yard. 

The guns blazed. Bullets stabbed the 
darkness. The men stood crouched, tense, 
flinging shot after shot. 

The dark man sagged, went down to his 
knees, and collapsed in a heap. Dud Al- 
len, snarling, held his ground. The two 
men still on their feet continued to fire at 
each other. 

From out of the night came other noises. 
McCourt became aware of running feet, of 
shouts. He knew the town was aroused. 
It was time to be gone. 

Allen apparently was of the same opin- 
ion. He turned, ran limping between two 
piles of lumber, and disappeared. Bob fol- 
lowed his example, except that he ran in 
an opposite direction. 

At the back of the yard McCourt clam- 
bered over the fence and found himself 
among railroad tracks. A freight train was 
standing in the yards. He slipped between 
two cars and ran along the side of the train 
till he came to a side street. He walked 
for three blocks and turned to the right. 
Presently he came to the Waldron resi- 
dence. He pressed the electric button. 
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Nick came to the door. He was in his 
slippers and an old plaid smoking jacket. 
At sight of his friend, he gave a grunt of 
relief. 

“Dawg-gone my hide, son, but I’m glad 
to see you. Come into the sitting room. 
I was afraid some of Sim Danks’ bootlick- 
ers might ’a’ made you trouble.” 

Bob stretched out a hand just as Nick 
started to open the door of the living room. 
“Just a moment first. I'll have to leave 
here. It might make you trouble if I 
stayed.” 

“What d’you mean, trouble?” 

“Only that I’ve just killed two of Sim 
Danks’ gang and wounded another.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
“ONLY TWO.” 


ALDRON’S jaw dropped ludicrously. 
He stared at his guest in dumb 
amazement. 

“You said that you’d—killed—two?” he 
managed to ask. 

“T think so. Couldn’t wait to make sure.” 

“But, good God! man, you don’t mean 
to say you killed two and wounded one— 
alone?” 

“My six-gun did it. Understand. 
not admitting this except to you. Don’t 
tell Miss Sally. My only reason for tell- 
ing you is to let you know why I’m mov- 
ing to a rooming house.” 

“Hold your horses, boy. 
how this happened.” 

In a low voice Bob told him. The door 
into the living room was closed, but he 
wanted to be sure his voice would not reach 
Miss Waldron. 

The old cattleman could not keep down 
his excited astonishment. 

“Two!” he repeated 
killed two of ’em.” 

“That’s all,” answered McCourt grimly. 
“There were only three. The third one 
pulled his freight.” 

“What do you aim to do now?” 

“Lie low. It’s not my move yet. 
Danks make the next play.” 

The old cattleman reflected a moment. 
“Say, lemme tell Sally. She’s close- 
mouthed, she’s mighty sensible and she’s 
yore friend.” 

“TI don’t want to get her mixed in it. [ll 
get out of here. Then she can’t be blamed 
for what I’ve done. You can’t tell what 


I’m 


Tell me first 


again. “You 


T’ll let 


story Danks will give out. He may claim 
I ambushed them.” 

“T’d like to have Sally’s opinion. She’s 
got a lot of sense, boy. Come in and we'll 
have a powwow.” 

Bob started to refuse, but before he had 
spoken a word the door of the room opened 
and Sally stood there. 

“What’s all this whispering?” she de- 
manded. 

The men looked at her and looked at 
each other. They had the manner of small 
boys caught robbing an orchard. 

“Might as well tell her,” Bob said re- 
signedly. 

“Come in and sit down,” she said. 

Bob stepped to the window and pulled 
down the blind. 

“Shoot!” he said to Waldron. 

“Wait a minute,” the old cattleman said, 
and he went out and locked the front and 
the back doors. “Now we know we'll not 
have callers in the room before we want 
7em.”’ : 

“You're making lots of preparations,” 
she said dryly. “I don’t reckon you’ve been 
killing any one, have you, Bob?” 

She said it satirically, with no thought 
whatever that her shot in the dark would 
hit the mark. 

“Two—an’ maybe three,” Nick said, his 
pale-blue eyes lit with excitement. 

“Two what?” she demanded. “If you’d 
talk American, Nick, maybe I’d_ under- 
stand.” 

“Two men,” he explained. “Danks 
sicked them on him, an’ he had to kill ’em.” 

Miss Sally sat upon her chair, suddenly 
rigid. ‘Good Lord!” she ejaculated. 

“T told him not to tell you,” McCourt 
said reproachfully. 

She stared at him incredulously. It was 
impossible to believe that this quiet man, 
so immobile and unmoved to all appear- 
ance, had just snuffed out the lives of two 
fellow beings. 

“Tell me,” she ordered. 

Bob told her, in as few words as possible. 

She made only one comment, and that 
in the form of a biblical quotation. “ ‘They 
that live by the sword shall perish by the 
sword.’ It’s a judgment on them.” And 
from that her mind passed to the practical 
problem before them. ‘The question is 
about you. What will Sim Danks do? And 
what are you going to do?” 

The doorbell rang, at first in two short 
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buzzes, then insistently in one long call, fol- 
lowed by two or three stabbing ones. There 
was about it a suggestion of agitation, of 
imperative haste. 

The three looked at one another. Mc- 
Court’s hand dropped to the butt of a re- 
volver. 

With momentary intervals of silence, the 
sound of the electric bell filled the room. 

“Tl find out who’s there?” Miss Sally 
said. She was white to the lips, but she 
moved resolutely to the door. 

“Better let me go,” advised the guest. 
“T’d go upstairs, ma’am, if I was you, and 
lock my door. And stay there. Don’t 
come down.” 

She looked at Bob. 
ing upstairs, not me. 
killing in my house.” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Sally. I oughtn’t to 
have come here. There won’t be any kill- 
ing if I can help it,” he promised. 

Still the bell rang frantically. Fists beat 
upon the door. A voice cried: ‘“Oh, let me 
in, let me in! Something dreadful has hap- 
pened.” 

Miss Sally walked to the door, unlocked 
it, and flung it open. Helen Bradford 
ran in. 

“Have you heard?” she cried. 
killed him.” 

The hall was dark except for the light 
from the living room, and until now the 
girl had not caught sight of the man with 
the gun standing in the background. 

She cried out, a queer little lift of joy in 
her voice. 
“Vou! 
you had been 

At the last word her sentence faltered, 
but all of them understood. 

“Not yet,” McCourt said. 

“Jimmie said four or five men had been 
shot. He was afraid Be 

“Two killed, one 
They didn’t get me.” 

“Thank God,” she wailed, and went to 
the arms and the ample bosom of Miss 
Sally for comfort. 

The shock of hearing the news had un- 
nerved her. Now she was ashamed of hav- 
ing exhibited her emotion. She was afraid 
this hard, bitter man would misunderstand 
it and misjudge her. 

“The news sure has spread fast,” the old 
cattleman said. “How did you say you 
heard it, Helen?” 


“Tt’s you that’s go- 
There will be no 


“They’ve 


I thought—Jimmie told me—that 


” 


wounded, I think. 


“Jimmie Cumnock called me on_ the 
phone. He had just heard it downtown. 
He knew it must be Sim Danks’ men and 
Mr. McCourt. They had all been—been 
shot, he said.” 

“There, there, honey,” comforted Miss 
Sally. “It’s bad enough, but not that bad. 
We'll go into the living room and talk this 
over.” 

But McCourt had made up his mind. 
He was not going to drag all these inno- 
cent people into his troubles. 

“No, Miss Sally,” he said, “I’m going— 
right now.” 

“Going where?” she demanded. 

“To a hotel, I reckon. Somewhere. 
This is my show, not yours. No reason 
why you should be worried about it.” 

“You're a little late, young man, to pre- 
vent that,” she said grimly. “You should 
have thought of that before you killed all 
those men.” 

“Better late than never. 
it now,” he replied. 

Unexpectedly he whipped open the front 
door, stepped out, and slammed it. When 
they looked out to find him, he had van- 
ished in the darkness. 


I’m thinking of 


CHAPTER X. 
COWLES SPEAKS HIS MIND. 


Mscourt found a small hotel and reg- 
istered under his own name. If he 
was going to stay in town there would be 
no use in trying to hide himself or to con- 
ceal his identity. His best policy would be 
to act as though he had nothing to keep 
covered up. What Danks’ next move 
would be he could not say. He might 
manufacture testimony to show that Mc- 
Court had lain in wait for the dead men 
and shot them from ambush. But it would 
be difficult to make such a story stick. 
Cumnock would give evidence that he had 
seen one of these men trailing Bob earlier 
in the day. The waiters and the cashier 
at the Chicago Restaurant could swear that 
the three men had followed him into the 
eating house and had left immediately after 
him. The scene of the battle would not 
lend itself to support such a story. For 
how could he lie hidden in that lonely spot 
with any expectation that they would ap- 
pear? 

McCourt was of opinion that his ene- 
mies would seek redress outside the law. 
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Danks in particular was not looking for 
publicity. He was the sort of man who 
wanted to play his own hand, or at least 
to say how it should be played. 

Bob had turned out the light in his room 
and had lain down on the bed without un- 
dressing. But he did not sleep. He had 
never before killed a man, though he had 
served fifteen years’ time for having done 
so. To-night he had wiped out of exist- 
ence certainly one man and probably two. 
He did not blame himself. The thing had 
to be done, and he had efficiently done it. 
Nevertheless, now that the experience was 
past and he had time to live again the two 
minutes while the guns had blazed, he 
found himself shocked at the result. The 
men who had fallen were not his enemies. 
They were merely hirelings against whom 
he had no grudge. They had been dragged 
into the feud and had become victims of it. 

Bob thought of old Nick Waldron’s con- 
fident dictum: “Any man who tries to play 
God by pulling vengeance stuff will get it 
in the neck. You can’t win at that game.” 
Well, it was his game, win or lose, the one 
to which he had dedicated himself by many 
years of cherished hate. The cost to him- 
self did not matter. The only important 
thing was to succeed. 

Toward morning he fell into a troubled 
sleep. He dreamed that old Joe Cowles 
and Sim Danks were driving nails into the 
lid of a coffin with himself inside. 

«He awoke to the sound of a continued 
knocking. It was broad daylight. Some 
one was beating on the door of the room. 
His hand slipped under the pillow and 
found the butt of a revolver. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Cumnock—Jimmie Cumnock.” 

He opened the door and the lawyer came 
in. A newspaper bulged from his coat 
pocket. 

“I see you’ve been looking for that news 
I promised you,” McCourt said, a sardonic 
gleam in his eyes. 

“T found it,” Cumnock replied. 

“T haven’t seen the paper myself. 
thing interesting mentioned?” 

“Why, yes. It seems that two of our 
hardest-boiled citizens, Floyd Rankin and 
Pancho Moreno, had some difficulty down 
at Garrison’s lumber yard and killed each 
other last night.” 

“Oh, that’s the story, is it?” 

“That’s the story.” 


Any- 


“No mention of Dud Allen’s game leg?” 


“No. Was he in it?” : 

“Why, yes, he bought chips and sat in, 
too.” 

Jimmie Cumnock’s excited curiosity 


broke through to the surface. He couldn’t 
stick to the manner of ironic persiflage they 
had adopted. 

“Gad, man, how did you do it? Last 
night I wouldn’t have given a plugged 
Mexican dobe dollar for your chances. 
When I heard that there had been a kill- 
ing, I said, ‘That’s the end of Bob Mc- 
Court.’ Did they corner you? Or how 
was it?” 

McCourt told him. 

“T never heard anything like it!” Cum- 
nock exclaimed. 

“T was lucky.” 

“You made your own luck, I’d say. 
Great guns! Three men sent to do you, 
and you lay ’em all out. What you going 
to do now?” 

“Why, I thought I’d make a little call 
this morning on one of our leading bank- 
ers, Mr. Simeon Danks.” 

“What for?” 

“To discuss with him ways and means 
of ridding our fair city of this lawlessness 
that has cropped out.” 

“Meaning exactly?” 

McCourt also dropped the note of irony. 
“To find where we’re at. I judge Danks 
does not intend to claim I did this. He’s 
afraid of the comeback. I want to size 
him up, to see how he’s taking his little de- 
feat. Will you let me know when he gets 
down to the bank?” 

“Do you think you’d better go?” Cum- 
nock asked doubtfully. 

“That’s my notion. I’ve got one or two 
things to say to him. By the way, you 


might leave that newspaper. I’d like to 
read it.” 
An hour later Cumnock telephoned 


from his office to tell McCourt that he had 
seen Danks and Joe Cowles go into the 
bank. 

Bob stepped into the nearest lunch 
counter and had a sandwich and a cup of 
coffee. From there he walked to the First 
National Bank building. He did not 
bother anybody with inquiries. Nor did he 
send in his name. He simply opened the 
door of the president’s office and walked in. 

Danks was pacing nervously up and 
down the room talking to a grizzled, heavy- 
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set man who sat at ease in a big leather 
chair, a leg flung over one padded arm of 
it. The seated man was smoking a clay 
pipe. 

Danks pulled up in the middle of a sen- 
tence and stared at the intruder as though 
he had seen an apparition. The banker’s 
jaw dropped and his protruding eyes glared. 
His face went white. The big man in the 
chair caught his alarm without sharing it. 

“What’s ailin’ you, Sim?” he asked. 

His companion did not answer. It would 
have been impossible for him to speak. He 
had been caught twenty feet from his re- 
volver and he had not the least doubt in 
the world that his enemy had come to 
avenge himself, 

“He’s a little surprised at seeing me, Mr. 
Cowles,” the man at the door explained. 
“He had arranged to have a private view 
of me in my coffin and his plans haven’t 
quite worked out. Don’t blame him. He 
did his best.” 

Cowles was so startled that the clay pipe 
slipped from his fingers and was shattered 
upon the hardwood floor. 

“You—Bob McCourt?” he asked.. 

“Guessed it first crack out of the box. 
Glad to meet you—after so many years,” 
the other answered. 

The cattleman flushed angrily. “You’ve 
got a nerve, fellow. I’d advise you to light 
outa here muy pronto.” 

“Ym not taking advice, to-day, Mr. 
Cowles; I’m giving it,” the young man re- 
torted. ‘“That’s why I’m here.” 

The cattleman sputtered, in his haste to 
express an opinion. “I never saw the beat 
of yore cheek, fellow. Out of the pen one 
day, a holdup the second, two murders the 
third. You shore jump fast. What’s next 
on yore program?” 

“T’ve got to settle a few old scores, Mr. 
Cowles. I haven’t really started yet.” 

“Say, who d’you think you are?” 

“Y’m the man who’s expecting to send 
your son to the place I came from—the 
penitentiary, where you railroaded me 
when I was a boy.” 

Cowles flung his leg from the arm of the 
chair and started to rise, but McCourt 
stopped him with a curt command. 

“Stay where you are. I’m boss of this 
rodeo.” 

_ The rancher stared at him, caught by sur- 
prise. It had been a long time since any- 
body had talked to him like that. The 


only protest he could make was an indig- 
nant, “Say, fellow!” 

Danks came to faltering speech. He had 
passed during the last few moments through 
the valley of the shadow of death. This 
man had killed his hirelings. He had come 
to make an end of him. As to that, Danks’ 
mind held no question. By the old fron- 
tier code he had it coming to him. 

“W-what do you want?” 

McCourt looked at him with hard and 
merciless eyes. It seemed to the wretched 
banker that he crouched within himself, as 
a tiger does before its spring. It was not 
sheer physical funk with Danks. It was 
more than that—a momentary paralysis of 
the will, due to an almost superstitious 
dread of this man who had risen almost 
from the dead and brought Nemesis with 
him. What was the use of fighting against 
him? He had on his side Fate, or what- 
ever one wanted to call it. He had walked 
through the certain destruction prepared 
for him and left death in his wake. 

“Why didn’t you come yourself, Danks?” 
he asked with menacing quietness. 

“Come where?”’ 
“Don’t dodge. 
out here, you and I? 

you get your gun.” 

Danks was tempted to assent. But there 
was a cold chill at his heart which gave 
him warning. If Floyd Rankin and 
Pancho Moreno, with Dud Allen beside 
them, all three notorious gunmen, had 
fallen before this man’s deadly aim, what 
chance would he have? 

. “I’m not a desperado. 


Do you want to fight it 
If you do, I'll let 


My business is 


banking. I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about. If you’ve got any~business to 
talk over with me [I'll listen. If you 
haven’t te 


“You'll listen anyhow. That what you 
were going to say?’ jeered McCourt trucu- 
lently. 

“Say, fellow ” Cowles began again. 

“Are you declaring yourself in this, 
Cowles?” demanded McCourt, stabbing 
him with keen, cold eyes. ‘Are you an- 
nouncing that you were in on this murder 
plot with Danks? You taking a stack of 
chips, too?” 

“Ym sayin’, young fellow, that you can’t 
come here an’ bulldoze me. I’m not Sim 
Danks. Ill not stand for it. If you claim 
I hired other men to do a killing for me, 
why, you're a liar. That’s short an’ sweet. 
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You can take it up or leave it lay, an’ I 
don’t give a damn which.” 

Cowles heaved himself up from the chair 
and glared savagely at the presumptuous 
ex-convict. 

“Youre an accommodating savage,” Mc- 
Court said. “No, thank you, Mr. Cowles, 
not just now. Some other day maybe. I’m 
here to settle a little matter with Mr. 
Danks.” 

“Well, spit it out,” snapped Cowles. 
“Thought you were going to keep out of 
this.” : 

“Who said so? 
like that.” 

“How shall I talk to you? Shall I take 
off my hat and thank you for railroading 
me to the pen?”? McCourt asked bleakly. 

“Say, if you’ve got business, onload it 
an’ light out,” the cattleman growled. 

“Right. I will.’ McCourt swung round 
on the banker. “If you should manage to 
get me bumped off, it wouldn’t do you any 
good. That letter you wrote me would be 
published next day. I’ve arranged that. 
That’s not all. You can’t try any monkey 
business like that with me. I’m going to 
catch you on the main street and whale you 
with a horsewhip. I don’t know when I'll 
get a chance. Maybe to-day. Maybe to- 
morrow. But soon.” 

“T’ll have you run out of town for a 
public nuisance,’ Cowles announced. “If 
you think you can get away with stuff like 
that you’ve got another guess coming. 
We're aces in this pack, an’ you’re a two- 
spot. Don’t forget that.” 

“You're his friend, are you?” McCourt’s 
question was a sneer. “Why, you poor fish, 
he’s working you to a fare you well. He 
claims he’s helping you fix it to get your 
son married to Miss Bradford, and all the 
time he intends to marry her himself.” 

Cowles’ head came up with a jerk. He 
looked at his partner in evildoing with 
quick suspicion. He had once or twice be- 
fore had this thought, but had dismissed it 
as absurd. Danks would never dare try to 
fool him. He knew too much about the 
banker. Also he would fight. 

But would it not be just like Danks to 
try something like that? He was a moling 
sort of person who worked underground to 
his ends. And, the cattleman happened to 
know, he needed money very badly. 

Cowles snapped his jaws on a question. 
“How about that, Sim?” 


Don’t you talk to me 


“Why, Joe, you know better than that. 
I’ve been trying to help you out.” 

“See you do. I’ll not stand for treachery 
a minute,” snarled the old ranchman. “Not 
for a minute, Sim. An’ don’t you forget 
its 

“What’s the sense of talking like that?” 
Danks asked querulously. ‘“Can’t you see 
he’s trying deliberately to make trouble be- 
tween us?” 

“Sure. I get that. Just the same, what 
I’ve said goes. I wouldn’t stand a minute, 
Sim, for any of your foxy work. Might as 
well get that straight before you pull any 
of it. I know you.” 

“You're playing his game, Joe. Letting 
him poison your mind against me. Is that 
good horse sense? Tell me that.” 

McCourt smiled, a mocking grin that 
challenged the protestations of Danks. 

“Tl be going,” he said. “But I’d ad- 
vise you, Cowles, if you doubt your friend’s 
virtuous protests, to ask the young lady. 
She can probably tell you whether Danks 
is playing your hand or his own. I heard 
some talk about a marriage next week. Of 
course Danks can explain that too.” 

Cowles let out a sudden, violent oath. 
“Tl just do that. Tl see Helen myself. 
If you’re aimin’ to trick me, Sim, God help 
you.” 

McCourt backed out of the room. Men 
engaged in such traffic as he was lived 
longer when they took no unnecessary 
chances, he believed. He closed the door 
behind him and walked out of the side en- 
trance to the bank. 

His visit had been a profitable one. He 
had discovered that Danks feared him and 
he had made it clear to the man that he 
could not escape exposure by murdering 
him. He had shown both him and Cowles 
that he was not lying in fearful hiding be- 
cause of what had taken place last night. 
And he had planted seeds of discord be- 
tween them that would shortly sprout. 

Yes, it had been a good hour’s work. 


CHAPTER XI. 
JOE COWLES ON THE WARPATH. 


T° Bob McCourt, lying late at night on 

the bed with his boots off, came Jim- 

mie Cumnock, much perturbed and alarmed. 

After the usual precaution, McCourt 
opened the door. 

Cumnock broke into the purpose of his 
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call without preliminary greeting. ‘Helen 
Bradford has disappeared.” 
“Disappeared?” 
“We can’t find her anywhere. She had 


a date with me this evening. We've called 
all her friends. None of them have seen 
her since this afternoon when she went out 
in her roadster.” 

“When was that?” 

“Right after lunch. That’s not the 
worst of it. Her car was found by the 
side of the road about a mile from town. 
It had not broken down or anything. Ev- 
erything in good running order. But she 
had gone and left it.” 

McCourt felt a queer sinking of the 
stomach muscles. 

“No sign of her body near?” 

“No. Not so bad as that, thank God! 
But why did she leave her car? There’s 
something wrong. 1 don’t like it.” 

McCourt’s mind worked fast. ‘“Where’s 
Sim Danks? Is he in town? Know where 
he was this afternoon?” 


“He’s gone. His car, too. Do you sup- 
pose 2 

Bob was already drawing on his boots. 
“Y’m probably responsible. Danks got 


scared. He was worried for fear old Joe 
Cowles would get at the girl and find out 
he’s trying to marry her himself. I must 
have started something when I told Joe his 
fox of a partner was tricking him.” 

“Danks wouldn’t dare hurt her. 
did——” 

The uncompleted conditional clause was 
a threat more ominous than words. 

“How do you know that? Anyhow, he 
could scare her into marrying him. I’ve 
been there when he was pulling his line 
with her. He had her troubled all right.” 

“What had we better do?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“See Cowles first. Find out whether he 
knows anything more than we do.” 

“Will he tell us, if he does?” 

Bob examined his .45 before putting it 


If he 


where it would be ready for action. 
“Maybe so, maybe not. He’s likely to be 
so sore at Danks he’ll tell anything. I’ve a 


notion Danks is taking her to Baravaca. 
Can your car travel?” 

“Tl say so. Built for speed. 
get a gun.” 

“See Waldron, will you? He'll likely 
want to go along, but we'll need some one 
in town to keep us in touch with anything 


Tll go 


that may develop here. I'll see Cowles. 
Better rustle some grub—and some water. 
If you can scare up a rifle—good. Have 
the car in front of the First National soon 
as you can.” 

“Vou don’t need me with you when you 
see Cowles?” 

“No. I’m not going gunning,” he said 
grimly. “It won’t be Bob McCourt the 
old man will be sore at—unless I’m a worse 
guesser than I think I am.” 

It was beneath a starlit sky that Bob 
walked to 212 Fourth Street, which was 
given in the telephone book as the resi- 
dence of Joseph Cowles. The house was 
dark. He stepped to the porch and rang 
the electric bell, keeping his finger pressed 
upon the button. 

Presently a window opened upstairs. 
The gray head of Joe Cowles was thrust 
out. 

An angry voice demanded, “Who the 
hell are you, and what do you want?” 

“I’m Bob McCourt. I’ve come to tell 
you that Sim Danks has left town and taken 
Helen Bradford with him—at least it looks 
like it.” 

There was a startled oath. “Wait.” or- 
dered Cowles, and immediately withdrew his 
head. 

Three minutes later the front door was 
flung open. Cowles stood there, a revolver 
in his hand. He wore trousers, slippers, 
and nightshirt. His suspicious eyes raked 
the man on the porch. This might be an 
ambush for all he knew. 

“When did he go?” he demanded. “How 
do you know?” 

McCourt told him what he knew and 
what he suspected. 

“Youre right. The fox is playing his 
own game. I'll show him,” exploded 
Cowles. “Thinks he can trim me for a 
sucker, does he?” 

“He must be desperate. 
the girl to-day?” 

“Sure [ did. 


Did you see 


You were right. Sim 
wants to marry her. I threw a monkey 
wrench in fis plans all right. Told her 
quite a few things. He’d left town when I 
looked for him.” 

“J suppose he has a legal right to take 


her. I mean as her guardian.” 

“Reckon so. Damfino! But he’ll not 
get away with it. Know which way he 
went?” 

“No. My guess is Baravaca.” 
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“Here, too,” the cattleman agreed. “TI’ll 
start right after him.” 

Bob did not mention that he, too, was 
leaving in a few minutes. He did not care 
to join forces with one of his enemies. 

“What is it, Joe?” a feminine voice 
called downstairs. 

“Nothing, mother. 
cattleman called back. 

Apparently the lady upstairs was not sat- 
isfied. There were sounds of movements. 
The stairs creaked. Some one was coming 
down. 

“What’s it about?” 

A woman came into the light. She was 
in a kimono and mules, and she overflowed 
generously, prodigally, bulging in sagging 
curves. It came to Bob with a queer sense 
of shock that this fat woman was Ruby 
Applegate, whom he’ had last known a 
straight and slender girl. She did not rec- 
ognize him. 

Cowles took command. “Now you go 
back upstairs, mother. You’re delicate an’ 
you hadn’t ought to be out unprotected in 
this night air. It’s nothing, except that 
Sim’s tryin’ to throw me down.” 

“Didn’t I tell you he would?” she said 
cheerfully. 

“Yes. Now run along, mother. I'll tell 
you all about it when I get with you again.” 

She wheezed back up the steps. 

There was the sound of a footfall on the 
sidewalk. A man was coming toward the 
house. He turned in at the gate. The 
moonlight showed the face of Jack Cowles. 

As McCourt moved out from the shad- 
owed porch, the younger man recognized 
him. 

“What you doing here?” he demanded 
angrily. 

Bob looked him up and down coldly. 
“My business,” he answered curtly. 

Jack’s father spoke up. ‘“He’s been 
tellin’ me news, Jack. He says that fox 
Danks is double crossin’ us. When he 
figured I would get wise to his game he lit 
outa town an’ took Helen with him.” 

“Took her where?” asked Jack. 

“Yore guess is as good as mine, son. I’d 
say Baravaca if you asked me. He rules 
the roost up in that neck of the woods.” 

“What you going to do about it?” Jack 
wanted to know. 

The father’s face set vindictively. ‘Do? 
Why, I aim to go up there an’ rout him 
outa his hole. I aim to show him he can’t 


Just business,” the 
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play horse with me. Me, I’m on the war- 
path, boy. He’ll throw up his hands an’ 
quit, or he’ll find I’m foggin’ up the at- 
mosphere some considerable.” 

“How do you know this fellow’s telling 
the truth?” his son asked contemptuously. 

“Easy to find that out. You go in an’ 
ring up Helen an’ Danks both. See what 
answers you get.” 

Bob did not wait to learn what young 
Cowles discovered. He had found out what 
he wanted to know, what he had guessed 
but not been sure of, that old Joe was not 
a partner in this latest move of Danks. At 
present he would not have to fight their 
combined forces. 

He hurried through the night to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ON A HOT TRAIL. 


OB found Nick Waldron sitting beside 
Cumnock in the latter’s car. His eyes 
asked a question. 

“Says he’s going along,” the lawyer ex- 
plained. 

“An’ I am, too,” the cattleman cut in. 
“You're not the only bullheaded guy in 
this outfit. No use for you to kick, Bob.” 

“We've got to have some one here in town 
whose good faith and judgment we can de- 
pend on,” McCourt protested. 

“Well, we’ve got her. What’s the matter 
with Sally?” 

“T don’t want to drag her into this.” 

“Say, boy, listen here.” Waldron sawed 
the air with a large forefinger. ‘We’ve 
known that girl, Sally an’ me have, ever 
since she was a li’’ trick crawling on the 
floor. Where do you get the notion that 
Sally is a four-flusher an’ won’t go through 
for her friends?” 

“T didn’t mean that. Oh, well, what’s 
the use of powwowing?” Bob gave up. 
He knew Nick had made up his mind to 
go along. They could certainly use a hard 
old nut like him in the desperate enterprise 
upon which they were starting. ‘Drive 
round, Cumnock, so I can have a talk with 
Miss Sally before we go. We’ve got to 
agree on a place where she can communi- 
cate with us if necessary.” 

Miss Sally was up and dressed. She 
came out to the car to talk with them. Her 
manner was brisk and businesslike as she 
arranged details with her brother and Mc- 
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Court. She did not by look or word sug- 
gest to Nick that he be careful not to get 
hurt. For she had been a frontier woman 
in the days when Geronimo was still leav- 
ing in the wake of his Apaches a trail of 
desolation on the border. There was no 
use in sentimentalizing the situation, and 
she did not do so. Her feelings were strictly 
her own private affair. 

They drove into the moonlit night be- 
tween the fences of the irrigated fields. Pas- 
tures, orchards, and stretches of alfalfa 
lined the road. For an hour they hummed 
along the river valley before they turned 
at a sharp angle to the hills. 

The ascent was gradual, but the car no 
longer traversed a smooth, oiled road. The 
ranch houses became scarcer and showed 
fewer signs of prosperity. They passed 
open stretches of unfenced land. Cactuses 
and Spanish bayonet grew close to the nar- 
row, dusty road. Ragged mesquite dotted 
the landscape. On a hillside a grove of 
ghostlike sahuara rose like markers for the 
graves of some dead and vanished race. 

None of them talked, except for an oc- 
casional word. McCourt was busy with his 
thoughts. A grim smile touched his face 
when he reflected how different the reality 
was from his fancy about the Sun Up to 
which he had returned. He had imagined, 
after looking it over upon his return, a new 
world in which law and order and prog- 
ress were supreme. The old order had ap- 
parently vanished forever. Feuds and their 
attendant bloodshed were banished from a 
land devoted to pleasure and profit. So it 
had seemed. 

Yet already, within thirty-six hours, he 
had had a fracas with holdups, had killed 
two men and wounded a third, and now was 
engaged on a mission likely to be fatal to 
some one, an enterprise outside the law 
even though perfectly legitimate. Never 
in the old days had tragic adventure 
crowded on him like this. 

In spite of the external changes it was 
the same old world. It probably always 
would be as long as human beings were 
dominated by emotions instead of by logi- 
cal processes of reasoning. 

The car speeded through the night, up 
and down hills, through valley and cafions, 
at last over a mountain pass from which 
they descended toward Baravaca. The 
early gray dawn was beginning to sift into 
the sky. 


Presently Cumnock drew up in a draw 
beside a small mountain stream. 

“What’s the program, boys? Do we go 
right up to the horse ranch and yell out: 
‘Hello, the house! We’ve come to get Miss 
Helen, you lobo wolves!’ Or how do we 
do?” 

“First off, we have breakfast,”’ said Nick, 
descending from the car and stretching him- 
self. ‘While we’re eatin’ we can hold a 
council of war.” 

They built a fire, made coffee, and cooked 
some ham and’ eggs. The morning was 
chill, and they found the warmth of the 
blaze pleasant as they sat about it on their 
heels, cowboy fashion. Nick broached the 
subject of the best procedure. He looked 
comically across at Bob. 

“Well, son, where are we at now? Bara- 
vaca is right down there below, as you 
might say. But if we step right up an’ 
talk turkey to Sim we’re liable to be like 
the tenderfoot who tackled the grizzly and 
had to yell for help to let it go. Sim an’ 
his outfit, they’re sittin’ inside right com- 
fortable an’ we’re outside, kind of easy 
pickin’.” 

“Those are my sentiments,” agreed the 
lawyer. “One of two things would happen 
if we rode up and said what we had come 
for. Either Sim or one of his gang would 
come out an’ give us a lot of soft soap but 
no chance to verify our suspicions, or else 
bullets would fly, in which case I can name 
one of our party who wouldn’t be likely to 
get away alive.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” assented McCourt. 
“No, we can’t play our hand that a way. 
It’s hardly strong enough to bluff on. I 
reckon Sim or some of his friends would 
call the bluff. My notion is for us to wait 
till dark. Then I’ll drift down to the horse 
ranch an’ see how things stack up.” 

“Why you?” asked Cumnock. ‘Why not 
me?” 

“Never been there, have you?” 

“No, but 2 

“Well, I have. Quite a while ago. 
I’ve a notion of how the land lies.” 

The old cattleman made a suggestion. 
“TI might go down an’ spy out the land, as 
the old sayin’ is. Kinda have a reason- 
able talk with Sim if he’s there. I reckon 
they wouldn’t hardly bother me.” 

Bob considered this. ‘Trouble with that 
is it would be tellin’ Danks we were here. 
Now he doesn’t know anybody is on his 


But 
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trail. Think we’d better lie low till dark. 
You couldn’t find out much, anyhow.” 

“I hate to leave Miss Helen there with 
him till night,” Cumnock demurred. 

“Here, too,” concurred Nick. “O’ course, 
she’s safe enough. He wouldn’t hardly dare 
hurt her any. That ain’t it. But he’s likely 
bullyin’ the life out of her.” 

“Expect she’ll have to stand the gaff for 
a while,” McCourt said casually, tramping 
out the fire. ‘“We can’t gum up the game 
to save her feelings. Me, I’m going to sleep 
a while to-day. We better take turns 
watching. I'll stand guard till about ten 
o'clock, say, then I’ll waken you, Cumnock. 
How’s that, Nick?” 

“Suits me, if we’ve decided to lie low till 
night. I'll bet I don’t have any insomnia, 
for I’m sure enough sleepy,” the old cattle- 
man replied with a yawn. 

The sun came.up and warmed the small, 
saucer-shaped valley in which they were 
camped. Bob climbed the steep, rocky 
ridge on the other side of the creek and 
from its summit looked down upon the des- 
ert upon the edge of which Baravaca lay. 

In the far distance, beyond the desert, he 
could see the notched peaks of the harsh, 
bare mountains. They were rooted in the 
sun-drenched mesas where few human be- 
ings lived, except those men whose lives 
could not be scanned too closely. Closer 
was the parched desert. Though he could 
not see them from here, he knew that rib- 
bons of heat, reflected from the baked sand, 
danced in an opalescent atmosphere. 

The man looked at the buildings clus- 
tered just below him. For many minutes 
he sat motionless, lean jaw clamped tight, 
eyes hard and opaque. He had lived long 
for this, to hunt down the men who had be- 
trayed him, a boy, to the waste of shame- 
ful buried years. He meant to carry on to 
the cruel finish. He meant Danks and 
Cowles to drink as deeply as he had of 
life’s tragedy. Nothing less would be just, 
he told himself. 

Yet somehow there persisted in his mind 
Nick Waldron’s warning that no man could 
with impunity elect himself god of another 
man’s fate. It came to him that there would 
be no real satisfaction in dragging down 
these men. Life was a constructive force, 
not a destructive one. The thing he had 
set out to do would be done. Still 

Through the field glasses Waldron had 
brought he saw signs of the awakening day 
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about the ranch. Men came out of the 
buildings and moved to and fro in the cor- 
rals and the stables. Smoke rose from the 
chimney of the main house. 

The hours slipped away. He returned to 
the camp and roused Cumnock. 

“Better keep your lookout from that 
ridge,” he advised. “If you notice any- 
thing you feel dubious about, come down 
and wake me up.” 

Cumnock nodded. “All right. I'll be on 
the job. Don’t worry about that.” 

Five minutes later McCourt was asleep. 

When he awoke the shadows filled the 
valley and the setting sun was flinging a 
long streamer of light on the rock wall be- 
hind the camp. 

Bob climbed again the ridge and looked 
down at the ranch. The blades of the 
windmill were catching the last gleams of 
sunlight and heliographing signals to the 
four-footed dwellers in the chaparral. The 
valley looked peaceful as old age. 

“Cumnock’s fixing some supper,” he told 
Waldron. “Itll be ready time you get 
down. I'll be along in a little while.” 

He sat down on a rock, chin couched on 
his fist, and watched the high, garish lights 
soften and the desert take on the gentle, 
mystic touch which makes it a never-end- 
ing mystery to those of imagination. In 
spite of himself his stony heart grew less 
hard. The beauty of the scene entered into 
his mood. He loved the country. It had 
become a part of him and he of it. All his 
early memories, the ones that had haunted 
him during his buried years, were con- 
nected with it. 

Out of the house below two figures came. 
He focused the glasses on them. One was 
that of a woman, the other that of a man. 
They walked up and down the yard, to 
the corrals and back, then as far as the pas- 
ture. The woman moved with lissom 
grace, the man more heavily and with less 
spring. Bob thought the woman was argu- 
ing with the man. His gesture seemed to 
be one of indignant appeal. Presently they 
returned to the house and disappeared 
within it. The man watching from the ridge 
far above was convinced the two were Helen 
Bradford and her guardian, Danks. 

McCourt had spoken callously earlier in 
the day about the suffering of the girl. His 
manner had been an unconscious protest 
against the interest she had aroused in him. 
This was not, he felt sure, an emotional 
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one. He had long since frozen his heart, 
schooled it to a subordination that would 
serve his will. He held to the purpose that 
had brought him back to Sun Up, but it 
alarmed him a little that his thoughts were 
shot through with fancies and pictures of 
her. He could not get her out of his mind. 
What had he to do with this daughter of 
his enemy? Why should he be calling her 
image before him in imagination? Why 
let her personality preoccupy him, even 
though she had turned to him with such a 
confident faith that he would make the uni- 
verse right for her? 

How like some swift animal of the desert 
was her slender figure! Her very gestures 
were individual and had color. She held her 
head as does one who loves things clean and 
honorable. 

He could in imagination still see her 
stricken face when she had come knocking 
wildly at the door of Waldron’s house, could 
yet hear the “Thank God!” that had lifted 
straight out of her heart when she saw him 
safe and sound. The warmth of her eager 
interest, of her impulsive generosity, the 
freedom of a brave spirit expressed through 
a body of lissom grace and a face of expres- 
sive mobility, were melting the ice barriers 
he had built to protect himself against hu- 
man relationships. 

As he walked back to camp he was trou- 
bled in mind. The first thing, of course, 
was to rescue Helen from whatever evil de- 
signs her guardian might have. It was pos- 
sible’ she might be in actual peril of death 
if Danks’ business affairs had become so 
involved that he dared not let her take con- 
trol of her own properties without fear of 
disaster. Yes, that was the important thing 
now—to rescue her. 

But how? 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JOE COWLES MAKES A CALL. 


WHEN Joe Cowles left the bank, after 
Bob McCourt’s suggestion that he see 
Helen Bradford and learn the truth about 
Danks’ intentions regarding the girl, the 
old cattleman drove straight to the house 
of his ward. She was at home and came 
downstairs to the living room to meet him. 
“TI suppose you've come to bully me for 
a while now, Uncle Joe. It seems to be 
the favorite indoor sport of my guardians,” 
she said, with chin up defiantly. 
He was no relative, but she had always 


‘double crossin’ me. 


called him uncle because he had been a 
friend of her father for as long as she could 
remember. 

“I never bullied you in my life. You're 
the one that’s always done that,” he re- 
torted. Then, going straight to ‘business: 
“Is Sim Danks figurin’? on marrying you?” 

“Did he tell you he was?” she asked de- 
fensively, looking down her nose. It did 
not always pay to tell everything you knew 
at once. No need to empty one’s bag of 
tricks all at once. 

“See here, girl, I'm askin’ you, not you 
me. An’ I want an answer.’ 

“Then you did come to bully mé,”’ she 
said, with a faint glimmer of a smile in 
her eyes. 

He was both amused and impatient. 
Cowles liked Helen very much. He wished 
his son had half as much character. 

“I’m askin’ you a simple question, girl. 
Can’t you answer it?” 

“Why, yes, I could. But—why do you 
want to know?” 

He strangled an oath in his throat. “I 
want to find out whether that lobo wolf is 
That’s why I want to 


know. You're engaged to Jack, an’ if 
hes 

“I’m not engaged to Jack,” she broke in 
promptly. 

“Vou are, too. It’s been all fixed up for 
years.” 


“I’m not, either. When I was a girl I 
let you and dad kinda rush me into a sort 
of promise, but that’s all off.” 

“Why is it off?” 

“Because.” 

“Because what?” 

“Because I’m not going on with it.” 

“Are you tellin’ me that you're jilting 
him to marry Danks?” he roared, red- faced 
with anger. 

“Don't shout, Uncle Joe. You know, 
you're apoplectic,” she reminded him 
sweetly. ‘Besides, there’s no use adver- 
tising that you are here picking a quarrel 
with me. Those who don’t know how gen- 
tle you are might think you were bullying 
me. Or do you want the neighbors in on 
this, too?” 

“I want to know whether you are going 
to marry Sim Danks. Tha’s what I want.” 
He slammed a big fist violently down on 
the table. 

“Oh, I can answer that easily enough. I 
wouldn’t marry him if he was the last man 
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on earth,” she said without hesitation. 
“That is, not if I can help myself.” 

“Good. But he wants to marry you?” 

“Does he?” 

“Ffell’s bells, girl!” he shouted, exasper- 
ated. “I’m askin’ you, an’ you keep twit- 
terin’ at me like one o’ these damned spar- 
rows.” 

“Ves, he does, if you want to know. And 
he says he’s going to, even if he has to take 
me to Baravaca.” 

“Take you to Baravaca! I’d like to see 
him try it. I’m yore guardian, too. I 
won’t stand for it.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I want, does it? 
If orly you and he can come to an under- 
standing,” she suggested bitterly. 

He did not pay any attention to that. 
He was not listening and probably did not 
hear with his mind. For he was thinking 
of something else. 

“You're rich, Helen, girl. It’s a cinch 
there’s oil on yore land. You can clean up 
right now for a big stake. He knows it, 
Sim does. He’s tryin’ to save himself. For 
if he can’t raise a lot of money inside of 
a month or two he'll go bust. Sim’s been 
playin’ the stock market heavy an’ losing. 
Probably he’s been using bank funds. 


Don’t you see why he wants to marry, 


you?” 

“Of course I knew it was for my money. 
I’m not quite a fool.” 

“Tf he don’t get you he goes kerflooey. 
It’s you or ruin for him, y’betcha!”’ 

“Then it’ll be ruin—unless he gets me 
to Baravaca with him.” 

“Hmp! If he tries any strong-arm stuff 
you call on me, girl. I’ll not stand for any 
coercion of Chug Bradford’s girl.” 

“Except what you do yourself,’ she 
amended. 

“You will have the last word, won’t you? 
Well, don’t forget to holler if you need me.” 

“J will—if anybody holds me up and tries 
to rob me of valuable papers,” she told him. 

“That was a sure-enough fool trick,” he 
answered, acknowledging the hit with a 
grin. “But I wasn’t in on it, girl. It was 
that crazy boy’s notion of the best way to 
do. Don’t you hold it against him.” 

“Oh, no! I suppose it was just a little 
taming-of-the-shrew stuff. He wanted to 
show me the kind of a husband he would 
make.” 

“He’s a good boy, Helen, if you know 
how to handle him.” 
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“T’ll have to take your word for it, Uncle 
Joe. I wish you’d understand that I don’t 
want to marry Jack or anybody else. Please 
—please let me alone!” 

“Well, there can’t any one force you to 
marry him. So there’s no use worryin’ 
about that. I'll be hittin’ the trail. Got 
to have a lil’ talk with Sim. Take care of 
yoreself, girl.” 

She came up and kissed him prettily. 
“Vou will be my friend, won’t you, Uncle 
Joe?” 

He pinched her arm affectionately. 
“You're vampin’ me,” he derided. 

Yet she was comforted. She could get 
along with Uncle Joe all right. It was 
Simeon Danks of whom she was afraid. 
She felt in him some capacity for wicked- 
ness that daunted her. He was not quite 
human, she thought. Her judgment was 
that he was at the bottom of Cowles’ at- 
tempt to bully her in the matter of the con- 
tract. He had probably put the old man 
up to it. Cowles was a simple old fellow. 

A telephone call brought her back to 
things material. Cumnock was on the other 
end of the line. He wanted to know if he 
could come and see her that evening. 

“We'll do a movie together, or anything 
else you like,” he said. 

“All right, Jimmie. 
she said. 

During the afternoon she wrote letters 
to old school friends in the East, then de- 
cided, because she felt stuffy and needed 
air, to take a run in her car. 

She ran out Twenty-mile Boulevard for 
half its length, crossed by a dirt county 
road to the village of Somerville, and drove 
back toward Sun Up. 

The thoughts in her mind might be lik- 
ened to the contents of a rag bag. There 
was a little of this and a little of that. But 
they drifted back after each excursion to 
the man who had come this week striding 
into her life with such a sure, harsh, and 
masterful tread. He had the force that 
goes with character. Simeon Danks had 
seemed to her the epitome of power, but 
this man had put fear into his heart. He 
was stronger than the banker. She was 
not sure she liked him. He was callous and 
unfriendly. But he was so magnificently 
forceful you could not possibly ignore him. 
He had to stay in the forefront of your 
thoughts. 

She saw some California poppies by the 


Tl look for you,” 
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roadside and stopped to gather a nosegay 
of them. 

A car buzzed up the road and stopped 
beside the roadster. From it a man de- 
scended. He had been sitting beside the 
driver. The man was Danks. 

Helen did not say a word, but her face 
spoke its apprehension. 

“I want you to take a little ride with me, 
my dear,” the banker said with heavy 
suavity. 

“Where?” 
coming fast. 

“Out into the country a way. .I want to 
talk over some business with you.” 

“Yd rather not—I mean I won’t nave 
time just now,” she replied. “I’ve got an 
engagement in town. With Jimmie Cum- 
nock.” 

“It'll have to wait. 
me.” 

Her quick eyes, fear filled as those of a 
disturbed dove, questioned his proturber- 
ant opaque ones. What did he want with 
her? Why had he come? 

“T can’t go now,” she protested, playing 
for safety. “Really I can’t. If you’ll come 
to the house for dinner we’ll talk there. 
Yes, that will be the best place.” 

“You're going with me, girl,” he repeated, 
unmoved, with a dreadful finality that 
shook her courage. 

Nios: 

“Ves.” 

“You’ve no right to take me.” 

“You’re under age. I’m your guardian. 
Anyhow, I’m taking you.” 

“T won’t go.” 

He laughed grimly. Her heart turned 
over within her at sound of his laughter. 
She knew that she would have to go, and 
she was afraid. The man was evil. She 
realized it with a shudder. 

“Come,” he said. 

“T’ll take my car home first,” she evaded. 
“Then I can 

“You'll leave your car right where it is,” 
he cut into her excuse. 

Her eyes fled to the pockmarked, swarthy 
Mexican at the wheel of Danks’ car. He 
had a concave face, as though it had been 
trampled in by the iron hoof of sin. There 
was no help there. 

“Where are you taking me?” she asked. 
There was a dread, almost a certainty, at 
the back of her mind. It weighted her 
bosom like an ice pack. Baravaca! 


She faced him, her breath 


You're going with 


“Get in,’ he ordered. 

There was no use protesting. He would 
make her do as he wished no matter how 
she felt. She got in, heavy hearted. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BARAVACA. 


HE Mexican swung the car up into the 
hills. Helen knew now with a dread- 
ful certainty that it was to be Baravaca. 
She wanted to scream, to cry aloud her 
frightened protest. But she did not, though 
her finger nails bit in the palms of her 
hands. It was too in character that even 
now, though her heart was shaken as by the 
vibration of a steamer, she could not throw 
up her hand and yield to his demands. She 
would not surrender under duress her rights. 
Helen sat in the tonneau with Danks. 
She gathered herself into one corner so that 
the motion of the car would not fling her 
body against his. For he seemed to her 
like some great spider preparing to swal- 
low her. 

He made no attempt to sit near her, to 
touch her in any way, but sat there heavy- 
shouldered, impassive, like some shadow of 
fate hung over her. Apparently he was 


-busy with his own gloomy thoughts. 


The violet haze died from the hill 
crotches and gave way to purple pools. 
Darkness deepened. Night came. Still the 
car moved in and out of gulches, along 
mountain edges, the road always marching 
deeper into the broken country that led to 
the bad lands. 

The night grew chill. Helen shivered. 
Her guardian did not appear to notice, but 
he stopped the driver and fished out from 
under the seat a blanket for the girl. 

Stars came out, thousands upon thou- 
sands of them, millions of miles away, cold 
and unwinking. Helen felt as though she 
were an atom in a universe of space. No 
power was interested in her fate. She was 
less chan nothing in the scheme of things. 

But yet there burned a spark of hope in 
her heart. She had friends. Jimmie Cum- 
nock would help her if he could. Uncle Joe 
Cowles would be furious at Danks and 
might bring her aid. And there was Bob 
McCourt, no friend, to be sure, hard as 
iron against her, but an ally by force of cir- 
cumstance. It was odd. But somehow her 
reliance was on him rather than the others, 
though she knew both Cowles and Cum- 
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nock were men unusually strong and force- 
ful. 

It was in the small hours when the car 
reached a huddle of ranch buildings on the 
edge of the desert. 

Danks got down. Helen followed him. 

“Baravaca?” she asked, though she was 
sure already. 

“Yes.” Danks led her into the house and 
to an upstairs bedroom. 

“You can sleep here,” he said. “Time 
enough to talk when morning comes.” 

He left her. She heard him turn the key 
in the door and made sure of the fact by 
trying it as soon as his footsteps ceased 
to sound on the stairs. 

She went to the window and looked down. 
There was no escape by that sheer wall, 
unless she were willing to risk her neck in 
the fall. 

Helen Bradford was a girl of sense. She 
had thought it out during the long drive and 
had persuaded herself that her guardian 
dared not do her any harm, even if so in- 
clined. He would try to bully her. That 
was why he had brought her. But what 
more could he do? He was a respectable 
citizen. He could never let himself forget 
that. Back in the dim past Baravaca might 
have been a place of lawless deeds. But 
now—in this day of civilization——- And 
hard on the heels of her assurance came the 
memory that it was this very week he had 
sent his killers to destroy the foe who 
threatened his security. 

Helen lay down on the bed. Not to sleep, 
she assured herself. But she was tired, even 
though wide awake. She would lie down 
and plan what was best to do. 

And so sound are the nerves of youth 
that in spite of her anxiety she was asleep 
within five minutes. 

A streamer of sunlight across the bed 
awakened her. She opened her eyes and 
took in the unfamiliar surroundings, at first 
with puzzled bewilderment. Then, in a 
flash, she remembered all that had taken 
place. 

A knock sounded on the door. A voice 
summoned her to breakfast, using the Span- 
ish language. When she tried the door, she 
found that it was unlocked. 

Fifteen minutes later she sat opposite 
Danks at the breakfast table and was being 
served to bacon and eggs. 

An impassive little Chinese cook waited 
on them. His master called him Chang. 
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The girl was struck by the odd relation that 
seemed to exist between the two men. 
Danks taunted the Oriental, seemed to gloat 
over him. Helen could have sworn that 
Chang hated the other, but she did not 
quite know why she knew it. He was the 
picture of fawning deference. Yet he was 
ready to cut the throat of the man he served 
and feared. So her instinct told her. 

“Chang is a faithful old servant,” jeered 
Danks, with sinister irony. “I saved his life 
once. Didn’t I, Chang? And you're grate- 
ful, aren’t you? You’d do a lot for me, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Chang’s oval-slitted eyes told no tales. 
“Qwe muchee. Maybe so pay allee some 
day,” he said. 

The banker’s grin was derisive. 
sure you'd like to pay it all, Chang. You 
have such a good heart.” Then, without 
the least change except a sudden chilling of 
the voice that was like the threat of a 
weapon, “Get out of here, you old scoun- 
drel, and stay till I call you.” 

Chang vanished. 

“Who is he?” Helen asked. 

“He’s an old villain who would have been 
hanged years ago for murdering another 
chink if I hadn’t saved him.” 

“And I suppose you could have him 
hanged still if you’d say the word.” 

“Chang seems to be of that opinion. I 
think he’s probably correct. But he’s use- 
ful. So I keep him—for the present. If he 
should forget and get troublesome—why 
then 2 

The significance of his threat was plain. 
It included more than the words said. The 
scope of its meaning could be extended. If 
she got troublesome—well, he couldn’t have 
her hanged but there were other methods at 
his command for punishing obduracy. 

“We'll talk business, my dear,” he said. 
“T have the happiness to announce that we 
are to be married to-morrow.” 

“Never,” she answered vehemently. 

The coldness of his protuberant eyes 
chilled her. 

“Coming to cases,” he went on, just as 
though she had not spoken, “‘I’ll state my 
position definitely. No use beating about 
the bush. I’m playing my last card. I’m 
broke. The bank’s gone. I’ve got to raise 
money to save it and myself. That’s why 
I’ve got to marry you and why I’m going 
to. Do you think I'll let a silly girl wreck 
my plans?” 


“Pm 
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“What do you mean when you say the 
bank’s gone?” 

“T’ve been speculating—playing for big 
stakes—and I lost. Ive spent all my own 
money—all yours. Your oil lands can save 
us. That’s why I brought you here, to 
marry you. Then we'll be all right, both 
of us. I'll replace the bank funds. You'll 
be rich in your own right. So will I, if 
I can raise enough to carry my stocks a 
few months. It’s this financial slump that’s 
done me.” 

“So you want me to protect you,” she 
said scornfully. ‘You tell me you’ve spent 
all my money. What do you mean? I’ve 
signed mortgages on your advice to buy 
stocks. Are the stocks worthless?” 

“T bought on margin and couldn’t cover. 
It’s too bad, but. you needn’t worry. There’s 
a fortune for us, a big fortune, in your oil 
lands. The rest was a bagatelle.” 

“What do you mean by saying a fortune 
for us? It’s mine, not yours.” Brought 
face to face with his grasping meanness, she 
felt a resurgence of courage. Her direct 
gaze met his steadily. “I don’t intend to 
let you fleece me any longer. You may as 
well understand that.” 

He had no argument, and he knew with 
a sudden sinking of the heart that he had 
none that would move her. He had played 
his last card and failed. But he had to go 
on as though he expected success. There 
was nothing else to do—except blow his 
brains out. 

“Y’m not trying to cover up a thing,” he 
said. “I’ve got my back to the wall. If 
you don’t help me I’m beat. Maybe you 
ask why I’m telling you this. Listen. Be- 
cause I’ve come to the end of the trail. I 
win or I lose on the turn of this card. 
D’you reckon I’m going to let a foolish girl’s 
notions block me? Not none. I’m going 
through.” 

“What will you do?” she demanded, 
head up, eyes steady. ‘You daren’t hurt 
me. And [ll not be driven into any such 
hideous arrangement.” 

He argued, pleaded, bullied. They 
parted, she to return to her room, no nearer 
an agreement than before. In fact, Danks 
felt he had definitely lost ground. She was 
recovering her courage, was less afraid of 
him than she had been. Unless the luck 
broke his way he was lost. In this lay a 
danger for her. He was in the last ditch. 
If he felt it was his only chance, he might 


go to any length with her. No moral scru- 
ple would restrain him. 

Luck is a fickle jade. Before the day 
was out she was smiling handsomely on 


Danks. 


CHAPTER XV. 
INTO THE LION’S JAW. 


UNDER cover of night McCourt dropped 


down into the valley. This was, he 
knew, dangerous territory. If he should be 
caught here his life would be trodden out 
with no more remorse than if he had been 
a wolf. Danks had probably burned his 
bridges behind him. He would strike hard 
and swiftly, counting it wise to rid himself 
of his enemy regardless of the letter that 
might later be published. 

As he moved toward the ranch, first his 
eyes and later his mind fastened on the 
light in a certain upstairs window as a sig- 
nal sent out to him from that house of 
doom. It came from the south front room. 
There was no logical reason for connecting 
that light with Helen Bradford. None the 
less he did so. It became a beacon for 
him. He was convinced she was in the 
room from which it shone. 

He came to a barbed-wire fence and 
passed between two strands into the pasture 
beyond. A dog barked. He stood motion- 
less until its bayings subsided. Afterward 
he moved with the greatest caution, for at 
any moment the animal might betray his 
presence. 

Through a patch of chaparral he ad- 
vanced to a corral and rounded this to the 
side of a stable. 

The sound of voices brought him to a 
halt. Two men were talking. They ap- 
peared to be just inside the building. 

“What I claim is that women gum up any 
game. Leave ’em lay, I say. Don’t mix 
business an’ pleasure,” one was Saying. 

“Hmp! Heluva lot you know about 
what’s in the old man’s coconut. If you 
ask me, this is strictly business. He sure 
ain’t any moon-eyed kid, Danks ain’t.” 

“Still an’ all, I don’t like him bringin’ 
this skirt up here. Course he’s her guard- 
een. I’m not sayin’ he’s buckin’ the law. 
But it’s a cinch she didn’t come because 
she wanted to. I seen that right away, first 
off.” 

“None of our business, Tha’s what I say. 
The old man’s playin’ his own hand.” 

“Different here,’ the other answered. 
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“He pulls us into the play in a kinda way 
when he brings her here. I got a right to 
ask what his game is. Say, Jas, got the 
makin’s?” 

The two men moved toward the rear of 
the stable. McCourt heard no more, but 
he had caught enough to certify his convic- 
tion on one point. Helen Bradford was at 
Baravaca, practically though perhaps not 
nominally under duress. 

He crept forward through the shadows 
toward the rear of the house, a big, square, 
barnlike structure. The beacon window up- 
stairs was no longer in sight. A thin rib- 
bon of light came from one of the down- 
stairs rooms. McCourt slipped to the cur- 
tained window, but was not able to see in- 


side. This was annoying but could not be 
helped. He withdrew to the rear of the 
house. 3 


His eye reconnoitered. A deep window 
in the adobe wall, a second-story one, was 
half open. A chimney projecting skyward 
offered a possible point of attack. He had 
brought a rope coiled round his body, but 
as he measured the distance with his eye 
he knew it was too far for his purpose. 

Back of the kitchen was an outhouse. 
He could find no hold for a grip to pull 
himself up, but he took down noiselessly a 
tub hanging on the wall and turned it bot- 
tom side up on the ground. Upon this he 
put an empty soap box. Gingerly he 
climbed up and pulled himself to the roof 
of the outhouse. 

So far good, but it would be awkward if 
some inquisitive person happened to pass 
and started an investigation as to the rea- 
son for the position of the tub and the soap 
box. He had to take his chance of that. 

He coiled the rope and made his throw. 


The loop dropped over the top of the chim- - 


ney. Drawing this tight, he edged to the 
corner of the house and swung off. The 
momentum carried him to the sill of the 
partly open window. He caught at the 
frame and clung to the ledge, gradually 
working himself up on it. 

Very carefully he pushed up the sash, an 
inch at a time. Then, with the greatest 
precaution against making a noise, he slid 
forward and searched with one foot for the 
floor. He put his weight on that leg and 
eased himself across the sill till he was 
within the room. 

In the darkness, faintly relieved by moon- 
light, he saw that it was a bedroom of plain, 


primitive type. Yet another moment, and 
he made a more exciting discovery. Some 
one was lying on a cot close to the wall 
where the light did not penetrate—and that 
some one’s glittering eyes were taking him 
in avidly. Moreover, a something metal- 
lic in appearance could be seen. McCourt 
stared in fascinated silence. 

A voice spoké in clipped English, “You 
wantee me call Mlister Danks?” 

McCourt’s brain functioned fast. Would 
it be possible to cover the distance between 
himself and the Oriental, to throttle him, 
and to gag him, without making enough 
noise to attract attention? It would not. 
There was an alternative. The man’s voice 
had been ironic, almost derisive, but it 
somehow held out a hope of parley. 

“Don’t do that. I want to talk with you, 
not him,” he explained swiftly in a low 
tone. ‘Help me, and it'll be money in 
your pocket—a lot of it.” 

“Money, she talk, maybe. But I want 
know who you are, why you come by win- 
dow, what you want, an’ how muchee 
money.” 

“Reasonable questions. I'll satisfy you. 
Might as well rest your hand holding that 
gun. I’m not figuring on committing sui- 
cide, not right now.” 

“Velly well. You no move. 
T listen.” 

McCourt talked. He put his case briefly, 
forcibly, stressing the fact that Chang need 
not run any risk. All he had to do was to 
answer a few questions. He did not need 
to lift a hand against Danks himself. He 
could shut his eyes to anything that might 
follow. And for this he would get two hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Flive hundled,” corrected Chang, eyes 
shining with greed. 

McCourt agreed. He counted out one 
hundred and fifty on the spot, the balance 
to be paid next time Chang came to Sun 
Up. The Oriental bargained further. All 
of Miss Bradford’s friends were to use their 
influence to protect him from any revival 
of the murder charge against him. To that 
he got McCourt’s promise. 

The bargain made, McCourt pushed at 
once to the points he wanted cleared up. 

“Where is Miss Bradford?” 

“She in flont loom to light.” Chang 
could not negotiate the letter 7 It al- 
ways became on his tongue an J, 

“Door locked?” 


You talk. 
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“Ves,” 

“How can I get in? Have you a key?” 

Chang explained that if one pushed very 
hard the lock slipped. 

“How many men on the place?” 

There were, it appeared, seven, count- 
ing Danks and Chang, though two or three 
of them were usually outside. One of them, 
Dud Allen, spent most of his time on a 
lounge, owing to a bullet wound in his leg. 

“Do the stairs lead right down to the 
front door?” 

“Yes.” 

“Any back stairs?” 

There were none, Chang said. 

“Any trouble opening the front door from 
the inside?” 

“Mlister Danks keep it chained and 
locked now.” 

“How about the back door?” 

Chang produced a key, looked at it, and 
permitted himself a grin. 

“Velly good key,” he murmured. 

The white man came to business. 
much?” 

“Hundled dollars,” Chang said. 

McCourt wrote out a second I OU. The 
cook turned over the key blandly. He was 
having up to date a profitable night. 

“Vou dlop key outside,” he stipulated. 

McCourt nodded. He was examining his 
revolver to make sure it was in working 
order. Then, on tiptoe, he moved to the 
door, opened it, and stepped into the pas- 
sage outside. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LUCK SMILES ON SIM. 


"THE passage was dark as Egypt on an 
historic occasion. 

McCourt felt his way along the wall till 
he came to the stairway. He passed this 
and came to a cross passage with a railing 
projecting from the stair pit. His groping 
hand found a doorknob. From his loca- 
tion he felt sure this must be the room to 
the right. 

He turned the knob very softly. The 
door was locked. With his knee pressed 
to the lower panel he put his weight stead- 
ily but not violently against the lock. 

It gave. He found himself precipitated 
abruptly into a lighted room. 

A young woman shot up from a chair as 
though released by a spring, and gave a lit- 

atle scream. The woman was Helen Brad- 
ford. 


“How 


McCourt made a little gesture that both 
told her not, to be alarmed and cautioned 
silence. She stared at him, lips parted, eyes 
gleaming. 

“YT knew you’d come,” she said in a voice 
that was almost a whisper, that seemed to 
have been forced from her by stress of emo- 
tion without her own volition. 

His heart seemed to turn over inside of 
him. She had depended on him. It had 
been to him she had looked for help, not to 
Cumnock or Waldron or Cowles. 

He closed the door. ‘You ready to go 
now?” 

“Yes. Yes.” 

She was instantly all eagerness to be off, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that her 
dark, abundant hair was loose over her 
shoulder to her waist. Evidently she had 
been combing it when he had broken in. 

“What about the chink? He knows I’m 
here. I’ve bought him. Will he stay 
bought?” 

“J don’t know. He hates Sim Danks.” 

“Do you know the house? How do you 
get from the front hall to the kitchen?” 


“Through the dining room, or else 
through a bedroom.” 
“Whose?” 


“Mr. Danks’ room.” 

“Not so good. Still, we’ve got to play ’em 
the way they’re dealt. We'll start.” 

“Tf—if they stop us?” she asked, and 
looked at the revolver in his hand. 

“Are you afraid?” he asked. 

She whispered, “Yes,” and on the swift 
heel of it, “No,” for as her eyes rested on 
his her fear vanished. Courage flowed back 
into her veins in waves. With him beside 
her she was ready for anything. 

“Let’s go,” he said. 

They stepped outside. In the darkness 
her hand found his and reassurance. To- 
gether they tiptoed down the treads to the 
halfway landing. She was trembling with 
excitement. 

A door opened below and threw a fan- 
shaped shaft of light into the hall. Two 
men came out of the room, one leaning 
upon a stick as he limped. 

“T sure do need a shave, Steve,” he was 
saying. “If yore razor’s all you claim ew 

“T’ll say it is, Dud. You dig me up that 
cigar you was tellin’ about an’ I'll run up 
an’ get it for you.” 

The man who had been called Steve came 
to the foot of the stairs and started up. 
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Roughly McCourt thrust Helen beyond 
the turn of the landing. “Back to your 
room,” he ordered. 

He himself stepped to the edge of the 
landing. 

The man mounting the stairs stopped. 

“Who’s there?” he demanded. 

The silence was profound. 
again. “That you, Chang?” 

Still McCourt did not answer. 

“What’s eatin’ you, Steve?” asked Dud 
Allen. “There’s nobody upstairs but the 
girl an’ Chang.” 

“Why, yes, I’m here,” McCourt replied 
quietly. “Anything I can do for you to- 
night, Allen?” 

The wounded man smothered a startled 
oath. This was the last thing in the world 
that he had expected to hear, the voice of 
the enemy in the very heart of their strong- 
hold. 

Another man came to the door of the 
room. ‘‘What’s this, Dud?” he asked. 

Again the man on the landing responded. 
“Only that [’m here on the job, Danks.” 

The banker recognized the voice and his 
heart sank. But he had put himself in a 
situation where he was beyond fear, be- 
yond caution. He had to fling away pru- 
dence to weather the storm his madness had 
aroused. There boiled up in him a sudden 
fury of hate. He stepped to the foot of the 
stairs, 

“Then, by God, you’re where I want 
you!” he cried in a low, hoarse voice. 

His automatic was out. He was shoot- 
ing. 

How it happened McCourt could never 
afterward tell. It might have been as he 
moved forward, crouching to meet the at- 
tack. His eyes were on Danks’ malignant 
face, outlined in the shaft of light from the 
room. He could not look where he was 
stepping. His foot moved too far, so that 
only his heel caught the edge of the tread. 
Beneath the weight of his body his leg 
buckled. He plunged down the stairway. 

The impact of his unintended charge 
flung Steve back violently. The two 
crashed to the floor below, dragging Danks 
down with them. 

For a few moments the three lay there 
in a tangled heap, the breath driven out of 
them by the force of their fall. 

’ The huddled group moved spasmodically. 
It heaved, flung out violent antenne, arms 
and legs reaching for holds offensive and 


He spoke 


defensive. It reared itself upward, still one 
cohesive unit. For none of the three dared 
let go, lest he free the enemy for the fatal 
instant that might release death. 

The trio crashed against the door, re- 
bounded to the wall. McCourt had lost his 
weapon during that downward plunge, but 
Danks still had his and was trying to re- 
lease his arm to use it. A grip of steel was 
fastened to his wrist. 

Dud Allen limped swiftly toward the 
struggling men. He raised the stick upon 
which he had been leaning, watching for a 
chance. 

McCourt saw him, knew what he meant 
to do. For a time he contrived to keep the 
other two between himself and this new foe. 
But he knew, too, that he could not escape 
what was awaiting him. Both men with 
whom he was engaged were powerful. 
Presently, in the surge of the battle, he 
would be swung round and his head ex- 
posed. 

As he had anticipated, so it came to pass. 
He was swept toward Allen. He saw the 
stick descend and could neither duck nor 
fling up an arm to break its force. There 
was a deafening crash of thunder, there 
were zigzags of lightning. He swam out of 
the world of consciousness. 

Helen, fascinated, frozen with horror, had 
seen it all from the landing. She stood 
there, fear filled, while the three men de- 
bated themselves back to breath and com- 
posure. 

“TY got him, anyhow,” Allen said with vin- 
dictive satisfaction. “Do you reckon he’s 
alone?” 

“Soon find out,” Danks panted. 
upstairs and look, Steve.” 

This was a job Steve did not relish. 
“Why, he’s kinda stove up that game laig 
of mine, Sim. You go.” 

His leader looked at him with cold con- 
tempt. “I will, after we’ve tied up this 
fellow.” 

“Why tie him up?” asked Steve cal- 
lously. “Why not go through with the job? 
He broke in an’ we bumped him off.  Lis- 
tens like a good story to me.” 

Danks hesitated. Why not? The man 
had given him an excuse reasonable before 
the law. All the hatred that had gathered 
in him was released tumultuously. The 
man must die. No matter what came of 
it, he would destroy McCourt. There 
ought to be no delay, for the man lay 


“Go 
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supine and crushed in his hands, his splen- 
did strength for the moment shattered. But 
that something tigerish in him, the catlike 
quality which loves to play with the thing 
it is torturing, clamored for expression. He 
wanted to see the fellow wince. He wanted 
to see in his eyes the ghastly terror of 
death, in his face the gray pallor of a soul 
defeated. 

“Suits me. I'll go through. But not 
now. I’ve got some things to say to him 
first. Tie him up and take him inside there. 
Watch him while I look over the house and 
make sure he’s all alone. You'll go with 
me, Steve.” 

There was a sound of soft footsteps. 
Helen stood before him. She had taken one 
look at her champion’s bleeding head. Now 
her eyes challenged Danks. There flamed 
in them a fighting spirit. 

“I’m going to tie his head up. 
ing to nurse him.” 

If he was surprised to see her there he 
gave no sign of it. 
“Ts he alone? 
him?” he asked. 

“No. He came alone. 
him hurt any more.” She turned imperi- 
ously to the man called Steve. “Take him 
into the room—and get water and towels.” 

A devil of cunning gleamed out of the 
cold eyes of Danks. The girl had given 
him an idea. Very well, let her nurse him 
if she wanted to. He did not know quite 
what her manner of feminine ferocity 
meant. Perhaps the little fool imagined 
she was in love with the fellow. So much 
the better. He could play upon her emo- 
tion for his own purposes. The blunder- 
ing intruder they had captured had given 
him the weapon he needed with her. But 
first he wanted to find out where she stood. 

“Why should you nurse him?” he de- 
manded. 

“Because he was hurt trying to help me.” 

“Gratitude, eh?” he sneered. 

“Yes. I suppose you don’t know what 
that means.” 

“Only gratitude. Nothing else?” 
grin was something to hate. 

“What do you mean?” she cried, her 
color flaming. 

He had, or thought he had, the answer 
that he wanted. 

“All right. We'll take him into the room 
and put him on the lounge. After his hands 
are tied you can wash his head if you like.” 


I’m go- 


Did any one come with 


But Il not have 


His 


They carried him into the light and tied 
his hands behind him. 

“Keep your eye on him every minute,” 
Danks cautioned Dud Allen. “I’m going to 
take a look around upstairs. Come on, 
Steve.” 

At the door he turned. “I’d almost for- 
gotten you, my dear,” he said to Helen. 
“You'll come along with me. Time enough 
to look after this fellow when we get back. 
I’m taking no chances of you skipping out 
while I’m upstairs.” 

“Don’t you see his head’s bleeding?” she 
expostulated. 

“T’m not arguing that point. I’m telling 
you what you’re going to do. Come along 
without any talk and you'll be back sooner.” 

She gave up, but as she walked to the 
door flashed into a word of contemptuous 
anger. ‘‘You’re the most hateful man I 
ever knew.” 

He slipped an arm through hers. ‘And 
the one you’re going to marry,” he said con- 
fidently. 

She did not answer that, unless it was 
an answer to shudder away from his touch. 
For she, too, knew that another, a very 
potent, weapon had been put into his hands. 
It was one she knew he would drive into 
her heart, and doing so would find malicious 
delight in her suffering. 

They went upstairs. In his right hand he 
carried a revolver. He still held her close 
to him, for he had no inclination to be the 
mark of a shot in the dark. It might be 
true that McCourt had come alone, and 
then again it might not. 

They moved cautiously, peering into the 
darkness ahead. At the top of the stairs 
they turned to the left, taking each room 
as it came. Steve had to knock several 
times at Chang’s door before he came and 
slipped the bolt to let them in. He stood 
blinking before them, a lamp in his hand. 
He seemed to have been just roused from 
heavy sleep. 

Danks’ gaze fixed him. 
anybody up here, Chang?” 

The Oriental shook his head. He stifled 
a yawn. 

His master stepped to the open window 
and looked out. The rope dangling from 
the chimney caught his eye. He turned, 
caught Chang by the throat, and shook him 
till the man almost collapsed. His eyes 
were filled with a cold fury. 

“You will, eh? Double cross me, will 


“Seen or heard 
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you? You'll go west for this, you yellow 
devil, soon as I’ve got time to attend to 
you.” 

He flung the cook on the bed. 

Chang nursed his throat and gasped. 
Presently he stuttered his explanation. ‘“‘No 
see him. Workee hard. Me sleep.” 


“You liar! Who locked the door after 
him?” 

Chang stuck to his story. ‘No can tell. 
See nobody.” 

Danks led the way out to the hall. He 
turned at the doorway. ‘I’d advise you ta 
hang yourself on that rope. It'll be an 


easier death than the one you'll get,” he 
said blackly. 

Helen caught the look Chang slid at his 
master from under lowered lids. The im- 
placable and deadly malice of it chilled her 
blood. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
M’COURT LEARNS THAT HIS FOOT SLIPPED. 


OB McCOURT opened his eyes and 
fastened them on Helen. She was 
kneeling beside him, his head on one arm 
while she washed away the blood from his 
wound. He did not understand what this 
meant, but it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world that she should be there. 
His gaze shifted to Steve, to Allen, and 
at last to Simeon Danks. There it stayed. 
He remembered now. 

“You had a little accident,” his enemy 
explained, and triumph rode in his voice. 
“Nothing serious—yet.” 

The injured man made no answer. His 
eyes held steadily to those of the man who 
hated him and whom he hated. He under- 
stood that word “yet” which Danks had 
slid in softly. Danks was serving notice 
that the worst was yet to come, that he 
might consider himself as practically a dead 
man. The banker was mocking him, in- 
tended to break his spirit, if he couid, be- 
fore he rang down the curtain on the final 
act. And McCourt resolved that, come 
what would, this mean-spirited, gloating 
fellow should never see in him the slightest 
sign of weakening. 

Dud Alien made his little malicious con- 
tribution. “I kinda evened up the score 
this time, Mr. McCourt. You had all the 
luck before. Both times. But you might 
call it fifty-fifty now, as the old sayin’ is. 
You gimme a pill in the laig an’ I tap you 
one on the coconut. I sire feel a whole lot 


better. Me, I never did like to be at the 
receiving end of compliments like them.” 

Helen explained gently the situation to 
the man who had been hurt. “Your skull 
isn’t fractured. That’s lucky. The stick 
hit a glancing blow. I suppose you’ve got a 
bursting headache.” 

“’S all right,” he replied. Then: “Sorry 
I didn’t pull it off. What happened?” 

“Your foot slipped and you fell .down- 
stairs.” 

Allen’s evil grin appeared. “I'll say his 
foot slipped. It slipped a-plenty.” 

Danks relaxed to mirth horrible to see. 
“It slipped when you came to Baravaca, 
butting in on my business. It slipped be- 
fore that when you got brash at Sun Up. 
It’s been slipping ever since you left the 
pen. But I wouldn’t exactly choose your 
fair friend’s word. No, I wouldn’t say you 
are lucky. I don’t expect you'll get a 
chance to make any more mistakes. We'll 
protect you from that.” 

“What do you mean?” McCourt asked 
the question boldly. Hard-eyed and im- 
mobile of face, he looked at the gloating 
man without yielding a hair line to his gaze. 
He was wounded, in the hands of ruthless 
foes, surrounded by men who would not 
hesitate a second to murder him if they felt 
it safe. But never in his salty lifetime had 
he been more master of himself. So easy 
and undisturbed he seemed that one might 
have thought him in command of the situa- 
tion rather than its victim. 

“We're going to have a little talk, you 
and I. But it’s to be private and confi- 
dential. if you’re quite through looking 
after your friend we'll excuse you, Miss 
Bradford.” 

Helen looked at him, and fear rose and 
took her by the throat. If she left, what 
might he not do to the enemy in his power? 

“I’m going to stay here,” she said, know- 
ing that her declaration was futile, that she 
would be forced to do as this man wished. 

Simeon Danks’ protuberant eyes fastened 
on her. “You'll do as I say.” 

“Better go.” McCourt told her in a low 
voice. 

“But I don’t want to leave you alone with 
these men,” she cried. “I’m afraid of them, 
of what they mean to do.” 

“T want a little talk with him. Then a 
little talk with you. After that I’ll decide 
what’s best to be done.” The evil of the 
man, of this man whom her father had 
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named as her guardian, exuded from him 
as moisture does from the body of a nox- 
ious crawling thing. 

“Yowll come and see me. You won’t— 
you won’t——” Her tongue stuck on an 
audible expression of what she feared. 

“Certainly.” Danks gave curt command 
to his dependent. ‘Take her to her room 
and lock her in, Steve.” 

When, reluctantly, tortured by uncer- 
tainty, she had gone, her guardian strad- 
dled a chair, put his folded arms across the 
back, and looked at his victim. 

“You damn fool!’ he said at last. 

“You damn villain!” McCourt replied 
hardily. 

“To come here and put yourself in my 
power, to hand yourself over to me when 
you had the game won. I never saw such a 
crazy play. Since dead men tell no tales, 
I don’t mind saying I was in a hole till you 
showed up. Now I’m riding pretty.” 

“Not at all. You’re no better off. The 
whole country will rise on you.” 

“Will it now? On the husband of Miss 
Helen Bradford?” Danks lifted his eye- 
brows in the mock politeness of brazen in- 
solence. 

McCourt had expected to hear that pres- 
sently. None the less it shook him. 

Yet he looked at the other with appar- 
ently cold indifference. 

“An interesting speculation that will 
never get a chance to be verified. Why 
marry you, with plenty of decent men to 
choose from?” 

“Why not come down to brass tacks? 
You mean with Bob McCourt in the field.” 

“I’m not in the field.” 

“You're not,” assented Danks. “But she 
doesn’t know it yet. She seems to have 
taken a fancy to you. Heaven knows why, 
except that women are without reason or 
logic. I think I'll do a little bargaining 
with her.” 

“You villain!” 

“That’s twice you’ve mentioned it. By 
the way, to change the subject, where’s that 
letter you claim I wrote you years ago?” 

“In a safe place.” 

“Where?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“ll show you whose business it is. 
Wherever it is, you'll write me an order 
for it.” 

“You're a poor guesser.” 

“Am I?” Danks stopped, struck by an- 


other thought. He began to ‘smile wolfishly. 
“Hadn’t thought of it before, but I expect 
Miss Helen knows where you put it. I'll 
certainly go and have a talk with her.” 

He rose and moved toward the door. 

“T suppose there isn’t anywhere in you a 
drop of the blood of a man,” McCcurt said 
aloud contemptuously. 

Danks bared his teeth in a grin. ‘Look 
after him, Dud. If he makes a break, plug 


him. Remember that he’s a dangerous 
character and you mustn’t take any 
chances.” 


“Ts that an order for him to murder me 
as soon as your back is turned?” the pris- 
oner asked coolly. 

“Murder isn’t the word we use when 
we're talking about a notorious criminal 
who has just broken into my house and 
tried to kill us,” Danks explained, showing 
his teeth again. 

“That’s to be the story, is it?” 

The owner of the house walked across to 
Allen and whispered into his ear. McCourt 
did not get a single word of what he said. 
It was possible that whisper condemned him 
to death; it was possible, on the other 
hand, that it gave him a reprieve. He 
would have given a good deal to know. 

Danks walked out of the room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HELEN YIELDS. 


THRUST into the bedroom by Steve, the 

door locked behind her, Helen stood 
with her two hands clenched together in a 
frenzy of terror. Had her guardian sent her 
here that he might destroy her friend with- 
out having to face the danger of her ad- 
verse testimony? If so, he could do it 
easily enough. His followers would swear 
to any evidence that suited him. 

With agonized attention she listened for 
any sound that might betray what was tak- 
ing place below. Her small fists beat wildly 
upon the door. She cried out, begging to 
be released, calling upon Danks to come to 
her. Then she fell again to silence, strain- 
ing her ears to catch anything that would 
tell her what was occurring in the room be- 
neath her. 

Not a sound broke the stillness. The ab- 
solute quiet was maddening. She sank 
down beside the door, a huddled figure of 
anxious dread. How long she crouched 
there, almost swooning, she could not tell. 
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What brought her back to a sense of im- 
mediate reality was the pressure of the door 
upon her flesh. 

Some one was trying to open it. 

She rose, to confront Danks. 

He closed the door and stood with his 
back against it. 

“What have you done to him?” she de- 


manded breathlessly. “Have you hurt 
him?” 
His cold eyes watched her. “Would it 


matter to you if I had?” 

She caught at the wall, filled with a swift, 
sick terror. ‘‘Have you—have you-—” 

Her voice died out. She could not put 
her fear into the words that signified death. 
To do so would somehow make the fact 
seem more probable. 

“Not yet,” he answered. 
I'd see you first?” 

To keep from fainting in the sheer reac- 
tion of emotion she had to steady herself 
with groping fingers. 

“What—what are you going to do with 
him?” 

“Depends on you, my dear,’ he an- 
swered. 

She had a glimmering of an idea of his 
meaning. But she pushed it from her. 

“Pll pay you well for his life, if that’s 
what you mean,” she said. 

“That’s what I mean,” he agreed, and 
he seemed almost to lick his chops and pur 
with satisfaction. 

“How much do you want?” 

“How much do you offer?” he parried. 
He stood there like a great cat, playing 
with her, mocking her, torturing her with 
hopes of escape for the man she loved. 

Yes, it had come to that. She knew it 
now, made no denial to herself. She might 
later flog herself with whips of self-scorn 
for letting him and these other men find it 
out, but just now she was beyond conceal- 
ment. She loved this ex-convict, this man 
who lay in the room below under sentence 
of death, who cared nothing for her except 
as an instrument of his vengeance. 

“T’ll help you. Tl get back of you and 
straighten things at the bank for you if I 
can.” 

“Good of you,’ he said with his thin- 
lipped smile. “I’m sure you make the offer 
out of sheer good will to me. Because I’m 
your guardian, and naturally you’re very 
fond of me.” 

“J make it because I have to,” she re- 


“Didn’t I say 


plied. “You don’t care why, do you? It’s 
enough that I make it.” 

“Quite so,” he agreed. And after a mo- 
ment sent at her his rapier thrust of de- 
risive refusal. “Of course you would stand 
pat on this offer as soon as you and your 
friend were safely back at Sun Up.” 

“Yes,” she promised, “I would. I swear 
I would.” 

“I dare say from your point of view I 
am a knave, but—do I look like a fool, my 
dear?” he asked blandly. 

“Couldn’t I sign some paper—give some 
guarantee?” she asked. 

“Exactly. A guarantee!” he came back 
with a significant stressing of the word. 
“That’s what I want.” 

She was almost sure she knew what he 
meant, and a bell of despair began to toll 
in her heart. Yet she carried on as though 
she were taking the negotiations at their 
surface value. 

“I’m willing to sign up about the oil 
lands, if you like. We can go into a sort 
of partnership on leases, or whatever you 
want.” 

“A little late, my dear,” he told her 
harshly. “That might have suited me yes- 
terday or the day before. But not now. 
Even if I didn’t know that you’d double 
cross me as soon as you got away.” 

“But I wouldn’t—I wouldn’t,” she prom- 
ised. 

“Maybe you think you wouldn’t, but you 
would. Your friend Cumnock would ex- 
plain that a bargain made under such con- 
ditions has no validity in law. I’m play- 
ing safe. You used the word yourself—a 
guarantee. It’s that or nothing.” 

“You mean——” 

“J mean that man’s life below is forfeit. 
He’s dangerous—a bad man. He told me 
himself he returned to destroy me. I’ve 
known ever since he came back that he 
meant to kill me. It’s one of us, he or I. 
He killed two of my men. He wounded 
another. Well, I’ve got him. Do you think 
I’m fool enough to turn him loose because 
you talk soft to me? No, by God! This is 
a finish fight. I’m going through.” He 
had stepped forward from the door. Now, 
his cold eyes shining with cruel hate, he 
beat his clenched fist softly on the table. 

“You’d never dare. The law——” 

He interrupted, coldly, callously. 
the law at Baravaca. 
that serve me? 


“T am 
Who are these men 
Chang, a murderer I’ve 
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protected from justice; Dud Allen, bad man 
and horse thief, at present limping because 
of your friend; Steve, bootlegger, crook, 
train robber; Chavez, one of Villa’s ruffians, 
to whom killing is in the day’s work; Juan 
and Pedro, peons who jump when I give 
the word. Don’t make any mistake about 
this. Simeon Danks is the law.” 

“You couldn’t be so cruel. You're a 
prominent man, a public citizen, asking 
for leadership in the national legislature. 
You can’t go back to the Dark Ages and do 
horrible things like—oh, like the Medicis.” 

He raised a warning finger. “Just a mo- 
ment. What are the facts? This convict 
comes back and makes my life unsafe. I 
can’t reach him by law. But the facts 
stand. He’s a dangerous killer at large, or 
was until he fell into my hands. I’m go- 
ing to protect myself, and there’s only one 
way to do it.” 

“How?” 

“You can guess.” 

“But you said a 

“T said it depended on you. It does. 
I’ve got my back to the wall. You can save 
me if you want to—and you can save him.” 

“How?” 

“By giving me the one guarantee that 
counts, by marrying me to-night.” 


She played desperately for time. “But 
‘ there’s no minister here, even if——” 
“Steve is a justice of the peace. I had 


him made one years ago.” 

Her mind cast wildly about for help. It 
could not be possible that she was to be 
driven into this horrible marriage, that she 
was caught like a hunted creature of the 
forest in a net from which there was no 
escape. She reminded herself that this was 
the twentieth century of law and order, that 
only a few hours’ travel from here girls and 
boys were going gayly into moving-picture 


theaters and sitting around soda-water 
fountains. This was a nightmare. It must 
be. 


But no. This was not the United States. 
It was Baravaca, the no-man’s land where 
criminals dwelt furtively and law did not 
reach. 

Yet, driven though she was by her fears, 
she still felt the folly of yielding. He had 
demanded a guarantee. What guarantee 
had she that he would live up to his contract 
even if she married him? It would be like 
him to accept the sacrifice she made and 
then destroy his enemy. In fact, as her 


mind visualized him now, it would be out 
of character for him to do anything else. 
He had no generosity in him, no decency, 
no least sense of fair play. McCourt was 
his Nemesis. Living, he would never give 
up the trail of vengeance which he was fol- 
lowing like a bloodhound. This was Danks’ 
chance. He had his foe in his power. 
Would it be likely, would it be conceivable, 
that he would forgo the opportunity to 
make himself safe? 


She made one appeal to him. “You 
can't do a thing like that. It isn’t done, 
except in movies. It’s a melodrama. Men 


don’t force women to marry them against 
their wills. They don’t make their own 
laws and murder in cold blood. Not men 
like you, respectable citizens who are hon- 
ored in the community. You can’t step 
outside the human family and become a 
wolf, just because you’ve got yourself in a 
jam. I’ve told you I'll help you out. That’s 
all I can do.” 

“Tt’s not enough. I’m where halfway 
measures won’t do me any good. Respect- 
able, you say. So I was yesterday. So I 
am to-day. But what’ll I be to-morrow if 
I don’t protect myself? All I’ve worked 
for during twenty years will be swept away. 
I'll be a marked man, bankrupt, broken. 
They might even send me to the peniten- 
tiary. I’m playing for everything there is 
in life for me. If I lose, I’ll blow my brains 
out. But I don’t intend to lose. I’m go- 
ing to win. Do you think I'll stop at tri- 
fles when the stakes are so big?” 

“Have you no heart at all?” she cried. 

He bowed, mocking her. “One very 
much at your disposal.” Then, sharply, he 
added, “Don’t be a fool, girl. If you want 
to save this murderer’s life you'll have to 
pay the price.” 

“He’s no murderer.” 

A gesture waved this aside. “Call him 
what you like. He was convicted of killing 
your brother. He shot two men only a day 
or two ago. He’s the most desperate char- 
acter Arizona has seen since the early days.” 

“How do I know you’d let him go even if 
I married you? When you talk of guar- 
antees, what guarantee would I get you’d 
keep your word?” 

“Yd turn him loose, after I’d got that 
letter from him. You would see him ride 
away. Even then I’d be taking a chance 
to let him go. But I’m willing to do it.” 

She did not in the least trust him. He 
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might send McCourt away into an ambush 
where he would be destroyed. That would 
be likely. Still, it was a chance against a 
certainty. If she did not yield she con- 
demned her lover to death. 

“I can’t marry you,” she cried. “I de- 
test you—and everything you stand for.” 

“Y’m not asking you to like me but to 
marry me. I'll be frank, too, since you 
are. If I weren’t so entangled I wouldn’t 
want you.” 

“Tt’s my oil lands then, nothing else.” 

“T’ve got to have large resources back of 
me these next months—yes.” 

“You don’t want me—just my name?” 
she cried, white to the lips. 

“Why force me to be ungallant?” he 
grinned. “Still, I’m no ardent lover, but 
a business man looking for a way out of a 
hole.” 

“If I let this justice of the peace go 
through a ceremony you'll let us both go— 
Mr. McCourt and me?” 

“Not yet,” he smiled. “We'll have to 
carry out our bluff so that this will have all 
the earmarks of a true romance. The dear 
public will have to be fooled. But you may 
depend on me. I’m not emotional. My 
mind’s occupied by more important busi- 
ness.” 

“Til marry you then,” she said tensely. 
“Tf you don’t play fair I'll turn on you and 


break you. [I'll tell the truth and sick the 
law on you.” 
“Suits me.” He permitted himself a 


sneer at her. ‘Since you’re probably in a 
hurry we'll not put off till to-morrow what 
can better be done to-day.” 

She flashed to bitter anger. “I’ve never 
met another man as vile as you. I don’t 
suppose there’s another in the world.” 

“Better be first in hell than second in 
heaven,” he jibed. “The question before 
the house isn’t my morals but your mar- 
riage, or rather I should say ours. We'll 
let your friend the convict be one of the 
witnesses. You'll both enjoy that.” 

Before she could answer there came a 
shout from outside, the imperious demand 
of a voice known well to them both. 

“Hello, the house! You, Sim Danks, 
open up an’ let me in.” 

It was the voice of Joe Cowles. 

Danks’ eyes hardened. His face set. 
He thought for a moment before he spoke 
softly. ‘So he’s here, too, is he? What 
for, I wonder? Seems to me Baravaca is 


getting right popular. All right, Mr. 
Cowles. You don’t need to shout your 
head off. When we’re good and ready for 
you we’ll let you in.” He turned to Helen 
and caught the flash of hope in her eyes. 
“Forget that, girl. You're right where you 
were before he showed up. Don’t you get 
any other notion. So trot along with me 
downstairs.” 

He took her by the arm, led her out of 
the room, and marched her downstairs into 
the living room. 

Helen looked around. Dud Allen sat on 
the lounge. He was alone. 

“Where’s Mr. McCourt?” the girl asked 
in a panic of fear. 

“He’s all right. Don’t worry,” Danks 
said, and led her through the room to a 
bedroom. 

A Navajo rug had been thrown back and 
a trapdoor opened. A flight of stairs led 
to a passage below. At the foot of the steps 
was the man Steve, holding up a lantern 
to light the way down. 

Helen drew back. 

The voice of Cowles coyld be heard out- 
side, clamoring for instant admission. She 
was of half a mind to shout aloud to him 
that she was here, for she had no doubt 
that he had come to get her. 

While she hesitated, Danks seemed to 
read her thought. He raised a warning 
finger. “Don’t you, girl. Not till you get 
the layout clear. He’s down there, your 
friend McCourt, gagged and tied up and 
helpless. You can yell if you like, but if 
you do Cowles won’t get in and your friend 
won’t live three minutes after you do. 
Yow’re going to play this game out my way, 
the way it’s been lined up for you. Un- 
derstand?” 5 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked, her half-formed purpose already de- 
feated. 

“You'll go down there till I’ve fixed this 
up with Cowles. After that—why, just as 
we already decided.” 

Helen descended. ‘The trapdoor above 
was closed, leaving her with the man Steve 
in a narrow passageway. Her heart flung 
out a trumpet call of alarm. In the Stygian 
darkness, pushed back a few feet by the 
dim light of the lantern, awaited what un- 
known horrors? Was it possible that the 
villain above had sent her down here to 
have her destroyed? 

She turned, a cry on her lips. 
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As she did so an arm garroted her throat, 
cutting off the breath with which to scream. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JOE COWLES ARRIVES—AND DEPARTS. 


[* was Sim Danks himself who opened the 

door to Cowles. He carried a lamp in 
one hand and lifted it to make out by its 
light who was outside. 

“That you, Joe? What in get out are 
you doing up here?” the banker asked. 

His voice was filled with hearty welcome, 
the manner one old friend uses to another. 

Cowles strode in, a harsh and resolute 
figure of implacable wrath. 

“Where’s Helen?” he demanded. 

“Helen! What do you mean?” asked 
Danks. 

“Vou know what I mean, you old fox. 
Don’t try to pull the wool over my eyes. 
She’s here. I’ve come to get her.” 

“Here?” Danks’ astonishment was a bit 
of convincing acting. ‘Have you gone out 
of your head? What would she be doing 
here?” - 

The cattleman strode past him to the 
living room. “Come clean, Sim. I'll tear 
this damned house from top to bottom but 
I'll find her.” 

Danks followed him into the light, regis- 
tering innocence. ‘“You’ve sure gone crazy 
with the heat, Sim. Haven’t you got any 
sense a-tall? What would Helen be doing 


here? Isn’t she home, where she ought to 
be?” 
“She is not. She’s here. You brought 


her, an’ I’ve come to take her back. Tried 
to double cross me, did you? Well, I'll 
show you.” 

Danks’ face took on the rigidity of justi- 
fiable annoyance. “You always did go off 
half-cocked, Joe. Never could wait till you 
knew where you were at. I haven’t seen 
Helen. I don’t know where she is. You're 
probably making a mountain out of some 
gopher’s hill. She’s always flying around 
doing some crazy thing without letting 
folks know beforehand. But it’s a cinch 
there’s nothing wrong with her. She’s likely 
safe in Sun Up right this minute.” 

The cattleman turned to Allen. 

“Where is she, Dud? What’s he done 
with her?” 

“Tf you’re talking about Miss Bradford, 
I don’t know where she is. Last time I saw 
her was when Jim an’ I played the darned 


fool holdin’ her up. I’m not ridin’ herd on 
her. Me, I’ve had a-plenty of that young 
lady, if anybody was to ask me.” 

“Don’t pull that stuff on me, Dud. I 
know better. She’s here.” 

The cow-puncher, sitting up with one leg 
on the lounge, gave him back hardily his 
cold stare. “‘What’s eatin’ you, Joe? If 
she’s here, find her. But don’t tell me I 
lie. It’s not a right safe indoor sport.” 

Cowles brushed this aside impatiently. 
“Don’t get heavy with me, Dud. I’m in 
one damn bad temper, an’ nobody not 
lookin’ for trouble wants to get on the 
peck with me. I’m lookin’ for the girl. 
I’m intendin’ to find her. It will make 
things easier if you an’ Sim come clean 
right now.” 

“T’ve told you once I haven’t seen her,” 
Allen said doggedly. ‘Do you want me to 
keep on sayin’ it, like a parrot?” 

“All right. I’m going to search the place. 
I’ve got three men in the car outside. I'll 
call ’em in.” 

Danks’ heavy jaw set. “I reckon you 
won’t, Joe. You can look around yourself 
if you’ve a mind to, because you're an old 
friend and you’ve got some crazy notion in 
your head you’ve got to get right. But 
when I let you search my house I’m strain- 
ing a point. If you think I'll let you insult 
me by dragging a lot of your ruffians in 
here to paw the place over—why, guess 
again, Joe. You wouldn’t let me do it in 
your house for one holy minute, and you'll 
not do it here.” 

The cattleman struggled with his temper. 
On the face of it, speaking only on the evi- 
dence at hand, Danks was right. He was 
an important citizen, and not a Mexican 
peon accused of sheep stealing. More- 
over, Cowles began to have doubts. It was 
possible that Helen might be safely home 
at Sun Up. It was possible Danks was tell- 
ing the truth. 

“All right,” he conceded ungraciously. 
“But I’m going to be satisfied. Understand 
that, Sim. I’m that girl’s guardeen just 
as much as you, an’ you can’t slip anything 
across. I haven’t been any too darned 
square with her myself, though I always 
meant to treat her right. But I’m fond of 
her, an’ nobody can do her dirt while I’m 
living.” 

“T don’t know anybody that wants to, 
Joe,” the banker returned blandly, “unless 
it’s you. I admit I played your game about 
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that contract because I thought in the long 
run you could handle the proposition bet- 
ter than she could. But outside of that 
she’s got no legitimate complaint with me, 
and I think she’ll back up that statement. 
Hop to it, if you want to search the house.” 

“Tha’s what I aim to do, Sim. If she’s 
here I reckon Ill find her.” 

He made a systematic and a thorough 
search, and he found no evidence whatever 
of her presence. Danks went along with 
him and pointed out politely, with inward 
sarcasm, that he had forgotten to look un- 
der the bed and that perhaps she was hid- 
ing in the oven of the range. Cowles was 
not wholly satisfied. As he put it to him- 
self, Sim was a smoother proposition than 
he was. There was a chance that he had 
the girl in hiding somewhere back in the 
hills. If so, the only thing to do was to 
stick around unnoticed and watch if Sim 
or any of his men went off on one of the 
hill trails. 

“How come you to get this fool notion of 
yours, Sim?” asked Danks. “Why do you 
figure because you didn’t bump into Helen 
the minute you looked for her that she came 
up here with me? Knowing her the way 
you do, and how she gets queer ideas and 
starts right away to put them over, I’d 
think you’d stop and use your brains.” 

“That fellow McCourt kind of tied you 
up with it.” 

Danks stopped in his tracks instantly. 
“He did. Just exactly what did he say?” 
Cowles told him as well as he could. 

The owner of the place brought a heavy 
fist down on a table so that some glasses 
on it clinked. “It’s as plain as the nose 
on your face. Why, the fellow’s gone off 
with her himself and he’s trying to throw 
us off the track. I’ve been noticing how 
kind of carried away with him Helen is. 
She’s fallen for him hard because he’s a 
grand stander. It’s a ten-to-one bet, and 
I’d be willing to take the long end of it, 
that he knows exactly where she is.” 

This pulled the cattleman up short. He 
was the sort of man who is decided in his 
manner, but whose mind is often very sus- 
ceptible in emergencies to suggestions from 
outside. What more likely, he reflected, 
than that Danks was telling the truth? 
This fellow McCourt had tried to make 
trouble between the two friends before. 
Very likely this whole thing was a plant of 
his. He might be laughing up his sleeve 


because he had sent Cowles on a wild-goose 
chase and kept him from pursuing him. 

On the other hand, it might be Danks 
who was trying to throw him off the scent. 
He wished he knew how to deal with the 
situation. One couldn’t take the banker by 
the throat and squeeze the truth out of him. 
All he could do was threaten, and he felt 
that his very sputterings stressed his weak- 
ness. 

“All I got to say is that some one’s going 
to have to account to me for this thing. I 
don’t say who it is. I don’t know. But I 
serve notice right here an’ now, by ginger, 
that if any one hurts a hair of that child’s 
head I’l] certainly fill him full of lead. An’ 
I’m playin’ no favorites in that promise. It 
goes for any son of a gun that’s mixed up in 
this. Understand?” 

Metaphorically speaking, 
his tongue in his cheek. 

“You make yourself plain, Joe, and I'll 
say here and now that it goes double. Don’t 
forget I’m her guardian, too, and if any one 
hurts her he’s got to explain whyfor to me 
as well as to you. It’s that fellow McCourt. 
I haven’t a doubt of it. We’d better get 
right back to Sun Up and run him down.” 

Cowles did not know what to do. Evi- 
dently Helen was not here, but he was still 
suspicious of Danks. 

“Can you go back with me in my car?” 

“T can’t do that, Joe, but I can run down 
first thing in the morning and be in Sun Up 
before noon. I’ve got to see a couple of 
fellows on bank business. I was intending 
to do that to-morrow, but I’ll send one of 
the boys right out and have them ride over 
to-night.” 

“W-well!” This did not suit Cowles, but 
it looked reasonable and he felt that he had 
no ground for a protest. 

Danks improved his case psychologically 
by making another suggestion, one he knew 
would not be accepted, since Cowles’ tem- 
perament was what it was. “Why don’t 
you stay right here with me an’ have a good 
sleep? Then we'll get started early as I 
can get away and run down together.” 

“No, I’ll not waste any more time. We 
had a dickens of a time gettin’ here. Busted 
the steerin’ gear an’ had to send a fellow 
back to Sun Up to get it fixed. I lost nearly 
the whole day. I’m going back right now 
to see McCourt, if I can.” 

“Well, Joe, I'll say for you that you al- 
ways were keen on the job. Hope you get 


Danks stuck 
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him. I'l be with you soon as I can get 
down.” 

Ten minutes later the engine of Cowles’ 
car began to snort. 

He was on his way back to town. 


CHAPTER XX. 
HELEN SPEAKS A HOME TRUTH. 


VOICE murmured in Helen’s ear, 

“Don’t you, miss. For a dobe dol- 
lar I’d squeeze the breath outa yore gullet, 
so you better not get funny with me. I’m 
one tough guy. Understand?” 

The fingers at her throat relaxed enough 
for her to get out a strangled, “Yes.” 

“Good, then we’ll get along fine. I’m not 
for rough stuff with women if they'll be- 
have reasonable. You move along this pas- 
sage an’ don’t try to pull anything.” 

She found herself shoved forward along 
the underground tunnel. It opened into a 
cellar. 

The man put the lantern on a keg and 
pushed her down upon a three-legged stool. 

“Get me right,” her guard went on. “If 
you make a sound I'll twist yore throat like 
I would a chicken’s, you an’ yore friend’s, 
too.” 

Helen discovered that there was another 
person in the room. He was lying on the 
floor in the opposite corner, his eyes fixed 
on her. At first, in the dim light, she could 
not make out who he was. 

“Ts it—is it—Mr. McCourt?” she asked. 

“He did not answer. Why? What was 
the matter with him? 

“He can’t talk,” explained Steve. 
cat’s run away with his tongue.” 

“Why can’t he talk?” Helen’s heart flut- 
tered with dread. Had they already done 
something dreadful to him? 

“Like I said,” grinned Steve. ‘The cat’s 
done got his tongue, ma’am.” He seemed 
to enjoy his little joke and therefore re- 
peated it. 

The girl rose and moved a step or two 
closer. She saw now that the man was 
McCourt and that he was gagged. 

“T was afraid—I thought maybe——” 

Helen broke off, turning to the guard. 
“Take that out of his mouth. He can’t 
breathe with it.” 

Steve was amused and showed it. “You 
givin’ orders here, miss? Since when?” 

“He'll not cry out if you take the gag 
out,” she promised. 


“The 


“I’m dead sure he’ll not cry out if I 
leave it in,” he countered. 

“But it’s hurting him. Can’t you see? 
Are you afraid of him, you sitting beside 
him with a gun and he with his hands tied 
behind him?” 

The outlaw was flicked on the raw. ‘No, 
I ain’t afraid of him or anybody else. But 
business is business Still, I'll take it out 
if he’ll promise to behave an’ keep still. If 
he don’t I’ll sure bump him off.” 

“Hell keep still. I promise for him.” 

“Vou his boss, miss?” the man asked 
ironically. 

She turned to McCourt. 
won’t you?” 

He nodded assent. 

Steve began to untie the bandanna. 
“Now lookee here, you-all, no monkey busi- 
ness. I'll gun him at the first yell. Don’t 
forget that. I hadn’t ought to do this, but 
I’m a kind-hearted guy, always was. It’s 
a failin’ that’s got me into a heap of trou- 
ble in my time.” 

McCourt massaged his neck and swal- 
lowed two or three times. He moistened the 
roof of his mouth with his tongue before he 
could speak. 

“Ts Cowles in the house?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“Now don’t make any mistake, or you'll 
sure never make another,” advised Steve. 

“We'll talk only in whispers,” Helen 
promised. Then to her fellow prisoner, 
“Yes, he’s here.” 

“FHe’s come to look for you, of course.” 

“But he won’t find her,” the guard con- 
tributed. 

“Will he go away then?” 

“TI wonder,” the outlaw added. 

“Probably he will,” McCourt guessed. 
He changed the topic of conversation. “‘Has 
Danks made a proposition to you?” 

“Ought you to talk? How is your head?” 

“Tt’s all right,” he answered. “Not 
bleeding at all now.” 

“Haven’t you a fever?” 

He brushed this aside impatiently. “TI 
asked you a question. What about Danks? 
Has he laid down terms?” 

“Ves,” 

“What are they?” 

“T’m to marry him.” 

“No,” said the bound man firmly. 

“T can’t help it. I’ve got to,” she said 
without spirit. 

“Why have you got to? He won’t hurt 


“You will, 
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you. -He daren’t. Even his own men 

wouldn’t back him up in that, and he 

knows it.” 
“And you? 
“That’s it. 


What about you?” 

I knew it was.” His voice 
became hard and urgent. “Well, I won’t 
have it—not for a moment. What. do you 
think I am? This thing is between him 
and me. You're not in it.” 

“Now don’t get excited,”’ Steve cautioned. 

“You came here for me. Do you think 
I’m going to desert you?” she asked bit- 
terly. 

“What good would it do me if you did 
this horrible thing? He isn’t going to let 
me get away alive—if he can help it. He’d 
be a fool to do that. It’s war between us. 
He wouldn’t stick to any promise he made 
you. He wouldn’t dare do it, even if he 
wanted to—and he won’t want to play fair. 
Can’t you see that? Can’t you see you 
won't be helping me at all?” 

She broke down. ‘What am I to do?” 
she wailed softly. “I’ve got to try to help 
you. I’d be miserable forever if I didn’t.” 

“You can’t help me that way. You’ve 
no right to do that. I won’t have it. I 
won’t be put in such a position.” 

“You're as hard as he is,” she sobbed. 


“I’m playing my own game. I’m not let- 
ting you play it for me.” 
“But you're not,” Helen protested. 


“That’s just it. You’ve been playing mine. 
That’s why you’re in this terrible trouble. 
I can’t stand it.” 

“Nothing to that. I used you because 
you were a handy weapon against him. 
You don’t owe me a thing.” He spoke 
harshly. 

It was as though he had struck her. He 
denied any fellowship between them. If 
he had served her it was for a reason wholly 
apart from friendship. He refused bluntly 
to accept any return sacrifice on her part. 
Somehow, his attitude seemed to make 
ridiculous her passionate fears for him, 
made them ridiculous and yet did not al- 
leviate them by one little bit. It was as 
though he said: “I am going to my death. 
What is that to you? Do not trouble me, 
woman!” 

His attitude struck in her a spark of 
anger, as flint strikes fire from flint. It 
stirred some latent starkness born of her 
inheritance and environment, a quality that 
belongs to the desert and its dwellers. 

“You’re just like Simeon Danks,” she 
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said scornfully. ‘You’ve tried to make a 
god out of your little self to ride rough- 
shod over everybody else. You don’t know 
anything about life, how fine and beautiful 
and dear it is, because you can’t see any- 
thing except yourself. Nothing is impor- 
tant but your childish vengeance. You are 
so self-sufficient that nobody can do any- 
thing for you without impairing your cold 
vanity. You act just like a little boy in- 
stead of a grown man. If it weren’t so— 
so horrible, I’d laugh at you.” 

Her flashing eyes held him. He had a 
feeling as though she spoke with a proph- 
et’s vision. As he listened, his steadfast 
gaze on her, an invisible hand seemed to 
reach inside him and turn his heart upside 
down. He saw a picture of himself as he 
was—and it was not a lovely one. He saw 
another as he might be, and it seemed 
something worth striving for. In that sec- 
ond picture she figured, warm, ardent, gen- 
erous, his friend and more than friend, the 
mate he would have chosen out of a whole 
world of women. He knew she was right. 
The revenge he had cherished, that had be- 
come a part of him, the vital motive of his 
being, was unworthy and destructive. 

Yet he could not see himself giving it up, 
even though by some lucky turn of fortune 
he escaped from the peril by which hé was 
surrounded. 

“I’m what I am,” he told her, with sar- 
donic bitterness. 

“Yes, but you don’t have to be what you 
are,” she cried gently, eyes warm with feel- 
ing. “Every day is a new day. You can 
begin making yourself over now—this very 
moment.” 

“To what end?” he asked. “Since Sim 
Danks has decided that I’ve come to the 
end of the passage.” 

“But that’s it. He’s promised me your 


life. Ill make him stick to it.” 
“How?” He shook his head. ‘“Can’t be 
done. He’d never let me go, no matter 


what you promised, no matter what I prom- 
ised.” 

“Yd find a way somehow.” 

“No chance. Let me play this out my 
way. And don’t you worry. I’m not ev- 
pecting to be bumped off because Danks 
says so. I'll make the grade yet.” 

He spoke almost cheerfully, a smile for 
her in his eyes. It was the first smile he 
had ever given her, and in spite of the 
danger in which he stood her heart leaped. 
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He was so strong, so dominant, so much the 
master of his fate, that she could not be- 
lieve his warm and pulsing body was soon 
to be cold and lifeless clay. 

A step sounded in the passage. Into the 
cellar a man came.. The man was Danks. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A DOOR OPENS. 


DANSS looked around, his protuberant 
eyes taking in the cellar and its oc- 
cupants. 

“Nice, happy family party, isn’t it?” he 
said with his evil thin-lipped smile. 

“Cowles gone?” asked Steve. 

“Ves. He’s gone. Back to Sun Up to 
look for Mr. McCourt. He’s persuaded 
that the convict gave him a wrong steer 
and he wants to shoot himself a convict 
soon as he meets him.” He snapped back 
out of his heavy, ill-timed jocosity. “Well, 
business first. We'll go back upstairs and 
settle this little matter. Bring your pris- 
oner, Steve. Helen, we'll lead the way.” 

They climbed the ladder to the bedroom 
and from it passed into the living room. 
Dud Allen was still on the lounge. The 
cow-puncher’s eyes took in with reluctant 
admiration the man who was their prisoner. 
McCourt must know that Danks had con- 
demned him to death, that he would never 
be permitted to escape from Baravaca, yet 
he was as cool and unruffled, as quietly 
master of himself as though they were a 
party of friends gathered together for en- 
tertainment. 

Danks turned abruptly on his captured 
enemy. ‘Now, about that letter. First, 
where is it?” he demanded. 

“T’m not telling,” McCourt replied, and 
his level eyes met steadily those of the man 
who had ruined his life. 

“Up to you,” Danks retorted with a 
dreadful cheerfulness. He rose from the 
chair where he had seated himself. ‘No 
need for further discussion. This confer- 
ence ends right here.” He looked at Steve 
and at Allen before he turned to his ward. 
“Come, Helen. We'll be going.” 

She could not take her dilated eyes from 
his face. ‘Go where?” she asked, almost 
in a whisper. 

“To your room.” 

“No,” she cried, shaken with fear for the 
man she loved. “No, I’m not going to leave 
him alone with these men.” 


“Afraid you'll have to, my dear.” He 
grinned maliciously. ‘Unless, of course, 
you know where the letter is and can get 
it for me.” 

“T do know,” she answered. 

“Indeed!”? His voice was like the pur- 
ring of a great cat. ‘And where is it?” 

She hesitated. McCourt spoke. 

“You've no right to tell. You were told 
under an implied seal of confidence.” 

“T know. I know,” she broke out. “But 
I’ve got to tell. I can’t leave you here with 
these men.” 

“TY won’t release you from your pledge,” 
he insisted. 

“Then I’ve got to break it. 
see I have?” she implored. 

“Tf the melodrama is quite over I’m ready 
to listen,” Danks said sneeringly. 

“Jimmie Cumnock has it—in his safety- 
deposit box,’’ she told him, driven by her 
fears. 


Don't you 


“T see.” Danks drummed his fat fin- 
gers on the table. “And can you get it 
for me?” 


“Yes, I think so. I’m sure I can—if I 
can see Jimmie to talk with him.” 

McCourt interrupted harshly. “You're 
betraying me, girl, after I trusted you.” 

She admitted it, but defended her course 
in a burst of distress. ‘What else can I 
do when—when——” 

“You can stay out of it. I told you it 
would make no difference, that he means 
to get me if he can. You’ve no right to 
cut in,” McCourt told her bluntly. “I 


won’t hide behind a woman’s skirt. This 
is between me and him.” 
Danks ignored this protest. He spoke 


to Helen. “All right. Write a note to 
Cumnock and tell him to deliver the let- 
ter to the man [’ll send with it. Tell him 
it is very important that he do this and ask 
no questions.” 

“If you do you'll be signing my death 
warrant,” the prisoner told her. “The cnly 
string I’ve got on him is that the letter 
will be published and will blow him out of 
the water if he injures me.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” Helen cried 
helplessly. 

“Then do nothing,” McCourt urged. 
“Refuse to write that letter.” 

“And leave your friend to stew in his 
own gtavy,” Danks warned. ‘Very well, 
my dear. Suits me if it does you and him.” 

“How do I know you'll let him go if I 
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write the note and if I marry you?” she 
asked. 

“You don’t. 
prisoner said. 

Danks showed his teeth. 
don’t come through?” 

“Tf you don’t I’m no worse off and you’re 
a lot better off,” McCourt told her. 

The owner of the place rose. “I’m not 
here to argue, but to lay down the law. 
It'll be my way. I’m running this rodeo. 
Better understand that now, Helen. I'll 
take you to your room and you'll write the 
note there—if you're really interested in 
your friend’s health.” 

“She'll not write it. 
property,” 
she would. 

Helen’s eyes rested on him pitifully. 
“T’m going to save you if I can. And Iscan. 
If Mr. Danks breaks faith Ill ruin him by 
telling all I know. I can’t be stubborn 
like you. The letter doesn’t matter. Noth- 
ing does, except that you should go free.” 

“Doesn’t it matter that youw’re throwing 
your life away by marrying this scoun- 
drel?” McCourt asked. 

Danks said, with ironical politeness, “If 
you're quite ready, Helen.” 

She preceded him up the stairs to her 
room. 

“Well, are you going through?” he asked. 

His back was to the door. He had pushed 
it shut behind him but the lock bolt had 
not caught. Now, as he faced her, Helen 
noticed that the door was opening noise- 
lessly, slowly, almost imperceptibly. At 
first she thought a draft might be doing 
this. But there was a certain purposeful 
evenness about the motion that suggested 
stealth and not chance. 

The movement of it fascinated her. 
What was the power behind it? Should 
she betray to Danks the fact that some one 
was there, within a few feet of him, listen- 
ing to what he was saying? But why? 
There was a chance, a very slight one, that 
the eavesdropper might be an ally. Who- 
ever he was, whatever he wanted, he could 
not do her cause any harm, since it was at 
low ebb now. 

Through the opening a head came. The 
yellow face of the Oriental Chang made 
soundless appeal for silence. Something in 
that face horrified her. She wanted to cry 
out a warning to Danks, who was busy 
urging upon her his point of view. 


You know he won't,” the 


“But if you 


The letter is my 
McCourt said, and knew that 


Her eyes carried the warning at last, 
though her lips could utter no sound, though 
her mouth was dry with terror. 

Danks broke off his plea, aware that she 
was not hearing it and not looking at him. 

“What’s the matter? What do you see, 
girl?” he demanded, and at the same mo- 
ment turned to look behind him. 

Chang leaped instantly. A knife flashed. 

With a scream Helen covered her eyes 
and shuddered back to the wall. She heard 
the thudding sound of a fall, the shuffle of 
scuffing feet. Her eyes opened. Chang 
was vanishing from the room. His mas- 
ter lay huddled in an awkward heap on the 
floor. 

Again Helen screamed. The floor tilted. 
Her groping hand went out for support. 
She felt herself going down—down—down. 

When Helen opened her eyes it was to 
see a room full of men. Steve was there, 
and Dud Allen, and Bob McCourt, and the 
Mexican wrangler. 

McCourt, his hands still tied behind his 
back, was stooping over her; the others 
were grouped around something on the 
floor. She remembered, with a shuddering 
sob, what that something was. 

“T tried to cry out. I tried to warn 
him,” she told McCourt brokenly. 

Allen rose and limped across to the bed. 
“Did you do this, girlP Or who?” he de- 
manded harshly. 

Her dry lips framed one word. “Chang.” 

“The chink—Goddlemighty! Where’d he 

0?” 

“J don’t know. I thought I heard him 
bolt his door.” 

“Soon find out.” Dud drew from under 
his arm a revolver. ‘Come on, Steve. 
You, too, Manuel.” 

They found the door of Chang’s room 
locked. Allen shook it and called to him 
to open. There was no answer. 

“He’s inside,” Steve whispered. 
be. The door’s bolted.” 

“Vep. We'll break it,” Allen answered. 
“Watch out for him when we get in. Gun 
him if he makes any play at us.” 

“Sure.” 

They put their weight against the door. 
It creaked and strained. A panel splin- 
tered. The bolt was burst from its socket. 

Into the room the men plunged. They 
pulled up abruptly, guns out and ready for 
action. Their eyes searched the room and 
found no occupant. The window was open. 


“Must 
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“He’s lit out,” Steve said in a whisper. 

“T reckon.” Dud Allen stepped to tne 
window and cautiously looked out. He did 
not care to stop any more bullets. Almost 
instantly his head came back into the room. 
“He hasn’t gone far.” 

Some strange look in his face impressed 
itself on Steve. “Whad you mean, not 
gone far?” 

He also moved to the window and looked 
out. A taut rope was swaying gently to 
and fro. At the end of the pendulum, a 
rope knotted round his throat, was the body 
of the Chinese, Chang. 

He had taken Danks’ advice. But he 
had added to it a peculiarly Oriental touch 
of irony. He had hanged himself on the 
rope, as his master had suggested, but not 
without sending before him on the long 
journey the man who had bullied and tor- 
tured him for years. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PRISONERS DICTATE TERMS. 


HEY held a council of war, the three of 

them, in murmurs not intelligible to 

McCourt and Helen, who stood together at 
the far end of the room. 

“Shall I try to free your hands?’ the 
girl whispered. ‘While they’re not look- 
ing?” 

“No need of that. I’m going to let them 
do that—after we’ve worried them a while.” 

“What do you mean? How can we 
worry them?” 

“We're doing that by being here on their 
hands.” 

“T don’t see why. 
loose, can’t they?” 

He smiled. ‘“Didn’t you ever hear of the 
Irishman who yelled for his friends to help 
him turn the bear loose?” 

“Yes, but—what will they do with us?” 

There was confident assurance in his 
manner. “That’s exactly what’s troubling 
them. They can’t make up their minds. 
They daren’t hold us, and they daren’t let 
us go. If we want to act ugly, they are in 
bad and they know it. With Danks gone 
and Cowles against them, they sure are out 
of luck.” 

“Well, what will they do, do you think?” 

“That'll be up to us. I'll lay down the 
terms of this armistice.” 

“You're sure they’ll let you go?” 

“They’re not even discussing that, ex- 


They can turn us 


cept as a side issue. Question is, will I 
let them go? And will you? Far as ’m 
concerned, if they think it’s safe they’ll 
hand me my hat muy pronto. At that I’m 
not their main worry. I broke in here 
without asking by their leave. All I can 
do is to go after them with a gun, and 
neither Dud Allen nor Steve will lose any 
sleep about that. After all, the quarrel was 
between me and Danks, not between me 
and them. No, it’s you that makes them 
anxious.” 

“Me—why?” she said, forgetting her 
grammar. 

“They helped Danks bring you here and 
hold you. Of course, he claimed that was 
legal. Maybe so. He was your guardian. 
But they know he was up to some scul- 
duggery or other. It’s got them guessing 
whether they’ve stepped into a bog so deep 
they can’t get out.” 

She spoke quickly. “I don’t hold it 
against them if they let us go now. [I'll 
tell them so.” She was so relieved by the 
turn the situation had taken, in spite of 
her reaction of horror at the cumulative 
tragedy, that she was eager to clear the 
situation at once. 

“No,” he protested. ‘“We’re sitting 
pretty. Let’s leave this lay right now. 
Make them come to us. That way our 
cards are stronger.” 

It developed as he had predicted. The 
conference at the other end of the room 
broke up. Allen came forward as spokes- 
man of the three. He turned to McCourt, 
eyes hard and lids narrowed. 

“You, first off! Say we turn you loose, 
what play’ll you make? Have you got it 
in for us? You figurin’ on makin’ trouble 
for us?” 

“J’ll not discuss this with my hands vied,” 
the prisoner answered coolly. “That's the 
first thing I’ve got to say.” 

“You’ve got a nerve, fellow,” Dud re- 
plied. “You broke into this house. No- 
body asked you here. I don’t see as you’d 
have any legitimate kick if I’d bumped you 
off for keeps.” 

“But you didn’t. Question is, are you 
backing Danks’ play? Are you sitting in 
with cards of your own? I'll know more 
about that if you free my hands.” 

“Tha’s so,”’ assented Steve in an aside to 
Allen. ‘No harm in turning him loose here. 
He ain’t armed.” 

“No, but I will be,” retorted McCourt 
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quietly. “We'll start on even terms before 
we discuss what I intend to do afterward. 
You'll give me back my gun.” 

“Say, you’ve got another guess coming, 
fellow,” Allen growled. 

“Just as you please. But if you keep 
me here, tied and unarmed, knowing I came 
to help Miss Bradford, why, of course 
you're making yourselves parties to Danks’ 
crime.” 

The three withdrew for further whispered 
argument, and again Allen returned as their 
spokesman. 

“All right, McCourt. We'll leave you go 
—maybe. Anyhow, we’ll take a chance an’ 
give you back yore gun. We got nothing 
against you, an’ you’ve got no cause to be 
sore at us.” 

“Outside of the fact that you tried to 
murder me at Sun Up,” answered McCourt 
quietly. 

“I’m not admittin’ that, but for the sake 
of argument say you're right that we did 
have a kind of mix-up. Are you willin’ 
to put that in the discard and forget it?” 

“You forget my terms,’ returned the 
prisoner. 

“All right. She goes as you say.” He 
untied the rope which bound the other’s 
hands and gave him back the revolver. But 
as he did this last his hand dropped to the 
butt of his own weapon. ‘Now talk tur- 
key. Do you figure on layin’ off us or 
not?” 

“T’ll let you alone if you let me alone. 
But if you mix up in my business again— 
well, that'll be different.” 

“We'll lay off’n you. Don’t worry about 
that. I’m no tenderfoot, but I know when 
I’ve had enough. I’ll sure keep on my side 
of the street if you'll stay on yours. How 
about you boys?” 

Steve and the Mexican gave assurances 
that they were not looking for trouble. 

“Tha’s all right. Now what about you, 
Miss Bradford? Will you let bygones be 
bygones, as the old sayin’ is?” 

“Yes,” she said. “If you turn Mr. Mc- 
Court and me loose at once and don’t mo- 
lest us any more.” 

“It’s a bargain,” Allen assured her 
promptly. “The deal’s made.” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted McCourt. 
“This bargain applies to this present busi- 
ness. It doesn’t include that holdup you 
and Jack Cowles pulled. I’m going through 
with that.” 
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« “How about it, Miss Bradford?” asked 
Allen. 

Helen looked at her champion, the light 
of steady resolve in her dark eyes. “The 
bargain includes that too. I’m not going 
to prosecute it. I’m not going to perpetu- 
ate any more of this bad feeling. Jack 
isn’t a bad sort, and Uncle Joe means well. 
As Mr. Allen puts it, we’ll let bygones be 
bygones.” 

Bob McCourt’s face set. “We'll talk 
about that later, Miss Bradford. It doesn’t 
have anything to do with the present agree- 
ment.” 

“I'd like to know why it doesn’t,” de- 
manded Allen. “Makes a heap of differ- 
ence to me whether I go to the pen or 
whether I don’t. I’m not playin’ this so 
as to get it in the neck. Not none.” 

The released prisoner waved this aside. 
“You can light out. You can go to Mexico. 
I don’t care what becomes of you. But 
young: Cowles—that’s different. I’m going 
to see he gets what’s coming to him.” 

The last sentence was addressed to Helen. 
She recognized it as an ultimatum and as 
such she answered it, meeting him eye to 
eye. 

“No, Tl not prosecute. I’m not going 
to help propagate hate. Isn’t this horrible 
thing that has happened enough for you? 
Doesn’t it satisfy you? Do you have to 
go on trying to make yourself fate?” 

“Am I responsible for what has hap- 
pened? Did I kill Danks or have anything 
to do with it? Am I to blame for Chang’s 
death?” 

“No, but these things have happened. 
They’re part of a chain in which you and 
I are both involved. We can’t separate 
ourselves from it and say we weren’t a part 
of it. And that’s enough. I7ll not have 
any more of this if I can help it. Il not 
help you carry on a campaign of venge- 
ance.” 

“Am I asking your help?” he cut back. 
“I’ve a right to force you to tell the truth 
in court.” 

“The case won’t go to court. 
that.” 

“Then you line yourself up with my ene- 
mies,” he said quietly. 

“Why do you talk about enemies instead 
of about friends?” she asked. ‘You're al- 
ways looking for the hard, the bitter side 
of life. Is that fair to yourself? Or to 
others?” 


T’ll see to 
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“TY speak of enemies because Joe Cowles 
is and always has been my enemy. Isn’t 
that a good reason?” 

“No, not even if it were true—and it 
isn’t. Ive talked this all over with Uncle 
Joe. He says that he and father were con- 
vinced you shot my brother from ambush. 
Simeon Danks told them he saw you do it. 
They believed him, so they wanted you 
punished. That’s the truth. I’m sure it 
is. They didn’t ‘frame’ you, as you call it. 
The man who did that died an hour ago 
back in the house we just left.” 

McCourt considered this. It might very 
well be true. He had always thought it 
strange that men like Bradford and Cowles 
would stoop to such a dreadful thing as 
sending an innocent boy to prison for many 
years. They were both outdoor men. It 
didn’t seem quite in character that they 
should stack the cards against him. Per- 
haps, after all, Joe Cowles was not in any 
vital sense his enemy. 

“Well, if I get the drift of this noWnOW 
you're droppin’ the holdup charge against 
me,” Allen cut in. “That right, Miss Brad- 
ford?” 

“Yes,” she promised, 
at once.” 

“Want to go back to town in Danks’ 
car?” he asked the girl. 

She turned to McCourt as to one in au- 
thority. “Do we?” 

“No. Cumnock has his car up in the hills 
here. He’d better have a couple of horses 
saddled for us.” 

Allen gave orders to that effect to the 
Mexican. 

Fifteen minutes later McCourt and 
Helen were riding side by side into the 
night. 


“if you let us go 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
M’COURT FORGETS. 


aPHEY rode in the darkness, side by side, 

knee brushing against knee as the horses 
swayed in their walk. They were intensely 
conscious of each other’s presence, though 
neither spoke for a long time. 

Impulsively, at last, she stretched a hand 
toward him. ‘“Won’t you be friends, after 
all we’ve been through together? Won’t 
you?” 

He was aware that no mere friendship 
would content him, that he had to win from 
her something far more vital and close than 
that. Though he sat his horse an impas- 


sive figure, there ran within him a river of 
emotion. : 

“Let’s get this straight,” he said. ‘You'll 
be my friend if you get your own way, if 
I do what you say. Is that it?” 

“No,” she said, almost in a murmur. 
“Tl be your friend whatever happens. 
Nothing can alter that. But why are you 
so hard? Why can’t you see that no good 
can come of hate, that you can’t fight one 
wrong with another and produce anything 
but evil?” 

“Do you think that Joe Cowles ought to 
be allowed to ruin my life and get away 
with it? Do you think I ought to turn the 
other cheek?” 

“Yes, I would think that, even if it were 
true that he had ruined it. But I don’t 
believe that, and I don’t think you do. 
Still, that’s not the point just now. Say 
for a moment that he did all you’ve been 
holding against him, granting all that, you 
can’t afford to go on piling up hatred by 
exacting vengeance.” 

“Are you to be the judge of what is right 
for me?” 

“T didn’t say that. But your judgment 
mustn’t be warped. Still, I’m not putting 
a price on my friendship. It’s yours if you 
want it.” 

He looked at her, slim and dark and al- 
luring in the soft darkness, and his voice 
was low and strong and steady. “We're 
not talking about friendship. You know 
that as well as I do. I’m fighting for some- 
thing far more important than that. I 
don’t know how you feel, whether you— 
care for me—the way I do for you. But 
say you do. We’ve got to clear the ground. 
It comes to this. You’re asking me to let 
Joe Cowles off, no matter whether he did 
or didn’t help frame me for the peniten- 
tiary. Can you conceive what it was for 
me, a boy, from the free hills, to be locked 
up in that hell hole? Yet you ask me to 
forget it, to wipe it off the slate as though 
it hadn’t happened. Do you think my blood 
is water?” 

“J think you must begin building your 
life on what’s good. And vengeance isn’t 
good. You haven’t been fair to Uncle Joe. 
But even though it were true, even if he 
had been in a conspiracy against you, still 
you would have to forgive him and put that 
all into your forgotten past.” 

He knew it. Ever since he had met her 
the battle with himself had been in the 
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background of his mind. He had been 
fighting it, day by day, hour by hour. And 
he knew now that he must choose between 
her and the gratification of his lust for 
vengeance. She offered friendship no mat- 
ter how he chose, but that was not what 
he wanted. She would not give her life 
into his keeping unless he measured up to 
the ideal of him in her heart. And he 
knew—had been knowing it more definitely 
for days—that the urgent, predominating 
desire in his heart was not the one he had 
cherished for so long. There was another, 
one not dark or deadly or sinister, the one 
that nature plants in the soul of every man 
born into the world. He wanted Helen— 
wanted her for his mate. His revenge was 
like an old, soiled suit he was ready to dis- 
card in place of something fresh and clean. 

His life had been like a bare, ugly room 
—so little in it, and that not beautiful. 
No warm and cheerful fire had lit that 
room. It had been a cold and desolate 
chamber. 

Their horses climbed the stiff grade that 
led into the hill pocket where Cumnock’s 
camp was. Above the riders gleamed the 
pin-point light of thousands of stars. Be- 
low them lay the black gulf of the valley 
from which they had just emerged. They 
were riding through a world of silence, a 
universe that seemed empty of human life 
except themselves. 

McCourt looked across the dim murki- 
ness at her. “You win,” he said. “I give 


up. Life is too big a thing to devote it to 
hate, to destruction. I’m through with that. 
I begin again to-night.” 

Her eyes were dusky pools of light. “I’m 
glad,” she said simply in a low voice. 

He caught the throb of emotion in it and 
this brought him out of the saddle to her 
side. 

“I suppose there’s nothing fair about it,” 
he said. “I’m a thousand years old and 
my name is smirched forever. I’ve spent 
my life shut away from good people and 
good thoughts. You're everything that’s 
fine and true. But—I love you.” 

“And that’s what counts, since you are 
you and I am I,” she murmured. 

He reached up and lifted her down into 
his arms. 

“At last—after so many years of hell,” 
he said. “I’ve no right to take you—ex- 
cept that I need you so much and hope you 
need me.” 

“If I can only make up to you for all 
those years!” she whispered. 

He laughed, out of sheer joy, a new ring 
in his voice. “I’ve forgotten them.” 

He had forgotten them, as he had for- 
gotten everything else in the world. Round 
the bend, scarcely a quarter of a mile away, 
Cumnock and Waldron sat waiting anx- 
iously for news of his adventure. Soon 
they would be plying him with eager ques- 
tions. But not yet. This hour was for 
him and for her alone. Only the stars were 
to witness their betrothal kiss. 


“The O Donoju,”’ a complete book-length novel by William West Winter, in the next 
issue. 
UU 


ON WITH THE GAS! 


ENATOR J. THOMAS HEFLIN of Alabama, was the orator of the day a few weeks 
ago at a flag-presentation ceremony on the Washington Monument grounds. 


For 


the entertainment of the huge crowd that had gathered, several army aviators were 
circling overhead and varying their performance every few minutes by swooping 
close to earth. The result was that the roar of their engines drowned out the roar of 


the oratorical Heflin. 
ful curves. 


Every time he soared in language, the airmen dipped in grace- 
Some of the things Heflin said were never heard. 


Outraged by having been the victim of winged gags, Mr. Heflin the following day 
offered a resolution in the Senate forbidding any aviator flying over any public meeting 
in the District of Columbia, and asked for its immediate consideration. 


oT 


Tl tell you why, Mr. President. 
is freedom of the air. 
run by gas. 
after all, it is largely a difference in gas. 


I object,” declared John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, springing to his feet. “And 
About the only thing we have left in this country 
Airplanes are run with gas, I believe. 
Of course, I appreciate the discomfiture of the senator from Alabama, but, 
If we are going to operate on gas in the Sen- 


The Senate seems to be 


ate, as we do, then I am in favor. of gas in the air and I’ll oppose this resolution when- 


ever it comes up.” 


The Twenty-five-dollar Slave 


By Ralph D. Paine 
Author of “‘An Ostrich Ege for Hackensack,’ ‘“‘One Night in Zanzibar,’ Ete. 


Martin Donnelly, machinist’s mate, U.S. S. Toledo, does a little kindly blackbirding. 


ID you ever hear of Djibuti? Pos- 
D sibly not. It is the little seaport 
of French Somaliland at the edge of 
an African desert where the Gulf of 
Aden shimmers in the glare of breathless 
days and the red sunsets paint it gorgeously. 
Djibuti is where you land if you wish to 
visit the ancient, unconquerable kingdom 
of Abyssinia whose feudal lords wage 
mighty wars among their mountains, and 
merely the echoes thereof reach the outer 
world. A race of Christian warriors from 
time immemorial, they carry the banners 
of St. George and St. Gabriel into battle or 
kiss the crucifix ere they charge in swirling 
squadrons of cavalry. 

Here life runs much the same as it did 
when the slim, brown Balkis, Queen of 
Sheba, rode down from this realm of Ethio- 
pia with her opulent retinue, her ivory, apes 
and peacocks, and the gold of Ophir, to 
make the acquaintance of the canny young 
Solomon, King of the Jews. A railroad 
goes up from Djibuti, a three days’ jour- 
ney to the remote Abyssin‘an capital of 
Adis Abeba, but few tourists find the’r way 
thither. They are creatures of habit, mov- 
ing in ruts and following the crowd, where- 


. fore certain nooks and corners of a primi- 


tive world are still unspoiled. 

France clings to her coastwise strip of 
Somaliland as the gateway of this inland 
traffic. And some day Abyssinia may crum- 
ble. Then there will be a scramble for the 
pieces. 

During ther voyage around Africa, the 
Scout Cruiser Toledo made a point of touch- 
ing at ports, here and there, in which the 
stars and stripes had never been displayed 
from a man-of-war. These were calls of 
courtesy. They also served to pick up 
certain information concerning channels, 
currents, lights, anchorages, and so on. 
Charts are not always accurately up to 
date. 

As was his custom, Mr. Cassius Stack- 
pole, chief pay clerk, went ashore in the 
first boat to explore the shops and markets, 
to discuss the rate of exchange with the 
bank, and otherwise to get in touch with 
Djibuti. As the paymaster’s assistant, he 
did this sort of thing uncommonly well. A 
portly man of midd’e age, with a demeanor 
of impressive dignity, he had cruised in 
every sea. His air of wisdom, of famil- 
iarity with strange climes and races, sug- 
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gested a modern Ulysses in a white uni- 
form with the shoulder straps of a warrant 
officer. 

Behold him, then, stepping ashore to the 
stone pier and causeway which extended far 
out across the coral reefs. A stranger to 
Djibuti, he felt calmly confident of finding 
his way about and speedily making friends. 
Out of the water scrambled several Somali 
urchins who had been swimming around 
the Toledo and diving for coins. They 
surrounded Mr. Stackpole, clamoring for 
baksheesh, but he waved them aside with- 
out impatience and bargained with the 
black driver of a rickety carriage. They 
harangued each other in what passed for 
French. The dialogue increased in vio- 
lence. Just when manslaughter seemed 
imminent, the tumult ceased. The Somali 
grinned and agreed to transport Mr. Stack- 
pole at his own price. Here was one for- 
eigner who could not be cheated. 

Away rattled the decrepit hack while be- 
hind it trotted one of the black urchins who 
had emerged from the sea. He could be dis- 
tinguished from the others by curious 
streaks of brown in the kinky wool that 
covered his pate. It made him an oddity. 
Burning sun and salt water might have 
bleached these streaks, or they were a freak- 
ish result of heredity. The boy, who was 
perhaps a dozen years old, had intelligent 
features. His nose was not flat nor his lips 
thick. Black as was the shiny skin, he 
differed from the African negro. 

All this escaped the attention of Mr. 
Cassius Stackpole nor was he aware that 
the persistent urchin trailed him in clouds 
of dust. Djibuti was an agreeable sur- 
prise. The buildings were of stone and con- 
crete painted white, facing wide streets 
with small parks of palms and brightly 
flowering gardens. The shops and cafés 
were shaded by long, arched arcades which 
offered a refuge from the sun. Their vistas 
held a certain grace and charm. The French 
officials and merchants had tried to make 
their exile something more than endurable. 

The native quarter was a different story. 
A filthy open square was crowded with 
caravans come in from the desert to trade, 
ragged nomads, their grass huts, camels, 
goats, and donkeys. The market shed 
where fresh meat was sold was literally dark 
with buzzing curtains of flies. The dis- 
gusted chief pay clerk hastened on. He 
felt the need of a chair at a little table out- 


side the Hotel de France where the trees 
rustled in a breeze from the harbor. 

He ordered a long, cooling drink, ice and 
soda and the ruddy hue of Dubonnet. There 
appeared at his side the black urchin who 
had pursued him from the quay. He had 
acquired a fan of woven rushes, shaped 
like a flag. This he solemnly waved to re- 
fresh Mr. Stackpole’s perspiring brow. He 
could not be driven away. This was his 
self-appointed task, to be present with the 
fan whenever Mr. Stackpole should sit 
down. Eager to be of service, he volun- 
you. 

“You go pos’ offeece, m’sieu’? Me show 
you. 

“Buy baskeet? 
cheap.” 

At a near-by table sat a French naval 
officer, a lieutenant by his gold sleeve 
stripes. He was a thickset, competent-look- 
ing young man with a ruddy cheek and an 
engaging smile. The urbane Mr. Stackpole 
found no difficulty in opening a conversa- 
tion. He had a question to ask. 

“You are attached to the gunboat an- 
chored near the ship, my lieutenant? A 
converted yacht?” 

“Yes, the Dianne belonged to an Ameri- 
can millionaire. She was taken over by 
our naval service during the war. It is a 
very tiresome patrol, this Gulf of Aden, my 
friend. Hot, and not much diversion.” 

“A patrol?” queried Mr. Stackpole. 
“Mostly on this coast?” 

“Entirely. We try to catch the sailing 
dhows that run slaves across to the Arabian 
ports. A few of the Arab traders are still 
active. They smuggle slaves out of Abys- 
sinia. A nuisance, I assure you. The 
dhows dodge in and out at night. They 
are the devil to find. Secret signals warn 
them when the Dianne goes out on patrol. 
We have not had much luck.” 

This interested Mr. Stackpole, blasé as 
he was. He had taken it for granted that 
the slave trade, like piracy, had been wiped 
out. The lieutenant explained that the 
Abyssinian government was anxious to sup- 
press it, in accordance with its promise to 
the League of Nations. But the Arabs 
would run the risks as long as there was a 
market for their human merchandise. 

He changed the subject, with a bored 
yawn. To him it was not in the least 
picaresque. Mere damned drudgery in the 
routine of the naval service. With a nod 


Trés bien. Me get um 
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he indicated the black boy who continued 
to fan Mr. Stackpole with tireless fidelity. 
“T have talked with this youngster,” said 
the lieutenant. “A bright little monkey. 
He is a Shoan, of the best fighting stock of 
Abyssinia. His father fled for his life at 
the end of the civil war between the armies 
of the Negus, Ras Mikael, and the Em- 
press Zeoditou. It was a struggle for the 
throne of the great Menelik. This father 
may come dragging himself past the hotel 
at any time. He is crippled and sells the 
beautifully made Shoan baskets for a few 
francs each. One arm and one foot were 
cut off in battle. After his wounds healed, 
his friends brought him and his family to 
the coast. He was a petty chief of some in- 
fluence. I have heard him tell the story of 
the final onslaught of Dedjatch Tabada 
with thirty thousand troops against fifty 
thousand Shoans. Horsemen and foot sol- 
diers were mingled in one _ tremendous 
mélée. Rifles exploded like crackers, lances 
dipped their bloody points, scimitars 
thudded against rawhide shields, men in 
mail shirts rolled in the thick meadow grass, 
stabbing, choking each other, mad to kill.” 
Cassius Stackpole turned in his chair to 
look at the bright-eyed waif with the fan, 
an atom of humanity washed up by a tide 
of barbaric carnage. He gave the boy 
a handful of the Djibuti irancs, stamped 
from tin. The youngster knelt to kiss his 
benefactor’s hand. In his shrill, childish 
voice he repeated over and over that he 
was the faithful servant of the big Ameri- 
can officer. His name was Matheos, said 
he, and he would be waiting at the quay 
whenever his master came ashore. 
“Matheos?” echoed the chief pay clerk. 
“Most of them bear biblical names,” ex- 
plained the French lieutenant. ‘One of the 
generals in this civil war was Ras Gebri- 
Christos. Pardon me, but I must now re- 
turn to the Dianne. Will you be good 
enough to visit the gunboat with me and 
- stay for luncheon? We sail this afternoon.” 
Mr. Stackpole had to decline because of 
other errands in Djibuti. At. his heels 
trotted little black Matheos, ready with his 
fan when the chief pay clerk tarried in the 
bank or the post office. So fast and so 
far had those bare feet pattered that he was 
permitted to ride in the antique carriage 
when it toiled out on the causeway where 
a launch from the cruiser was waiting. 
Two flippant young wardroom officers 


had been rambling about. They had noted 
the stately progress of Mr. Cassius Stack- 
pole and his ebony retainer. It tickled their 
sense of humor. Although the chief pay 
clerk was not a pompous man, he moved 
in his orbit with a certain self-importance, 
large and bland, that made a little black 
boy with a fan seem quite the proper thing. 
Of course the crew of the launch, including 
the freckled coxswain, observed this touch 
of style. They snickered behind Mr. 
Stackpole’s broad back and decided that 
no liberty party would be complete unless 
they could each rate a black boy with a 
fan. This was true Oriental luxury. 

In the afternoon a flock of these amphibi- 
ous youngsters swam out to the ship and 
yelled for coins. Heedless of sharks, they 
paddled and scrambled and dived hour after 
hour. The agile Matheos was conspicuously 
marked by those brindle streaks in his wool. 
When Mr. Stackpole sauntered on deck after 
a sweltering session in the paymaster’s 
office, his protégé raised a joyous shout of 
welcome. Acutely sensitive to ridicule, Mr. 
Stackpole vowed to himself that he would 
parade the town no more with little Matheos 
and his fan. He would tell the boy to 
make himself scarce. It was too late to 
smother the senseless joke. It would be 
passed along among the five hundred men 
of the cruiser, from the navigating bridge 
to the torrid depths where the black gang 
stood watch. 

The unhappy chief pay clerk was com- 
pelled to stay on board next day to handle 
the intricate accounts of the ship’s pay roll. 
With a sigh of relief he watched two hun- 
dred bluejackeis shove off in the liberty 
party with money burning holes in their 
pockets. They had grumbled, as_ usual, 
over various stoppages, but he was an old 
hand at the game and they had put noth- 
ing over on him. His accounts balanced 
to a penny, he retired to a quiet spot be- 
neath an awning and solaced himself with a 
book and a pipe. 

Meanwhile the liberty party was invad- 
ing Djibuti, eager to discover what excuse 
it had to offer for existing in this land of 
desolation. Martin Donnelly, machinist’s 
mate, was in one of his glum humors. It 
was a crime to send a ship to such a dump 
as this. Moreover, he disliked Frenchmen. 
His critical reflections were given another 
slant when he spied at his elbow the alert 
little Matheos who had been scurrying 
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about to find Mr. Stackpole in the crowd. 
He was like a dog in quest of a beloved 
master. 

Disappointed, he selected Martin Don- 
nelly as a person worthy of temporary al- 
legiance. He was tall and strong and had 
the frowning air of command. He would 
be a valiant man in battle. 

“Look who’s here,” Martin called out 
to a comrade. ‘“‘Old Man’ Stackpole’s 
striker. He wants to sign on with me, funny 
fan and everything.” 

“Don't you let him get away,” advised 
Seaman William Sprague. “Strut your stuff, 
Martin. You look like the big sheik of 
Somaliland.” 

Donnelly chuckled and repented of his 
desire to take Djibuti to pieces and see 
what made it tick. He would drift from 
one sidewalk café to another, peacefully 
looking on, while his black boy fanned him, 
held a match for his cigarette, and mus- 
tered the peddlers of curios for an inspection 
of their wares. It would be a calm, sen- 
sible liberty. “Kid” Sprague decided to 
trail along. He might have to stand by. 
With the best of intentions, the black- 
browed machinist’s mate seemed fated to 
loom in the midst of unexpected events. At 
present there were no portents of trouble, 
but you never could tell. 

Donnelly demanded baskets as souvenirs. 
Matheos ran to look for them. Soon he re- 
turned with a scarred, maimed veteran of 
Abyssinian warfare, his own father, who 
made painfully halting progress with a 
crutch. Here was no whining mendicant 
but a strong man brought low whose eye 
could still flash like a hawk’s. A crinkly 
beard covered his chin. A tiny silver cross 
was suspended by a cord around his neck. 
The brown, muscular chest was bare. At a 
glance, he was of a different race from the 
lathy, excitable Somalis. 

Donnelly felt pity for him, after learn- 
ing who he was. The voluble café waiter 
spoke English and volunteered as an inter- 
preter. 

“A scrapper, eh?” said Martin. 
he got his. The boy is a chip of the old 
block. Ask him how much he wants for 
these three baskets. Don’t beat him down. 
Here is where I lay off dickerin’ for once.” 

Having paid the price, the sailor asked in 
jest: 

“How much for the boy?” 

The father of Matheos displayed no sur- 


“And 


prise but talked rapidly to the waiter who 
announced: 

“Five hundred francs, he says.” 

“For the love of Mike, will he honestly 
sell him to me for twenty-five dollars?” 

“Ves, sir. He has plenty more boys. It 
is very hard to live. Five hundred francs is 
tremendous much money for him. He never 
saw so much money in his life.” 

“Huh! What does the boy think about 
nt 

“He is delighted to have you take him 
to America in the fine warship. All people 
in America are rich. He will get rich too.” 

“Could you beat this, Kid?” rumbled 
Martin, addressing William Sprague. 

“Forget it,’ was the earnest advice. 
Trouble was on the horizon like a small, 
dark cloud. ‘You are cuckoo, Martin. You 
can’t buy this young guy as if he was a 
basket. For Heaven’s sake, what will you 
do with him?” 

“Take him home as a present for my 
poor old mother, you simp,” was the stub- 
born reply. ‘When the lumbago ketches 
her, she is on her beam ends for somebody 
to help her with the housework. She can 
train this bright lad and bring him up right. 
And I’ll send him to school and learn him 
to vote the Democratic ticket.” 

“But you can’t keep him in the ship.” 

“Why not, Kid? The chief engineer is 
allowed to keep his German police dog on 
board. And you’ve got a bow-legged pup 
of your own named Moses Mahomet Ali. 
This boy of mine will rate as another pet, 
understand?” 

“T might as well argue with the for’ard 
twin turret,” sighed Kid Sprague. 

“Don’t talk at me like that,” protested 
Donnelly. “Listen! Any guy in this man’s 
navy will try anything once. Suppose we 
stow the boy on board overnight and sort 
of tactfully spring him on the executive to- 
morrow morning. If he blows up, we can 
send little Matheos ashore and nobody has 
spilled the beans. I have taken an awful 
fancy to this Abyssinian tadpole. And at 
twenty-five dollars he is a genuine bargain.” 

“Buy him, then,” curtly exclaimed young 
seaman Sprague, “but never say I didn’t 
warn you. You had better keep quiet about 
it ashore or these French cops will throw 
you in the hoosegow as a slave trader.” 

Impervious to insults or rebukes, the ob- 
stinate machinist’s mate fished out a roll 
of bank notes and peeled off five hundred 
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francs. The crippled warrior accepted them 
with grave courtesy. The transaction was 
finished. If he felt the natural emotions 
of a parent, they were stoically repressed. 
A half-grown boy with a dingy wisp of cloth 
around his waist had changed ownership. 
Martin Donnelly resented being called a 
slave trader. In his opinion it was merely 
adding another curio to his collection. 

“T ought to put some kind of clothes on 
him, Kid. Let’s go look for a store. It 
don’t seem right to take him off to a smart 
ship with nothing on but a G string.” 

They managed to insert Matheos into a 
white shirt and breeches much too large for 
him and clapped a straw hat on his brindled 
head. Donnelly added a cheap American 
watch and a box of candy. The boy was 
proud but uncomfortable. He wriggled and 
scratched until his owner suggested: 

“We'll have to peel the shirt off him. 
And the ship’s tailor can chop those pants 
off like a pair of trunks. For a Christian 
he surely has been runnin’ wild and free.” 

Late in the afternoon they went off to 
the ship, hiring a shore boat instead of 
waiting for a launch. Up the gangway lum- 
bered Donnelly, respectfully reporting to 
the officer of the deck. At his heels was the 
twenty-five-dollar urchin carrying the bask- 
ets and other purchases. ‘The officer let 
him pass and thought no more about it, as- 
suming that Donnelly had brought the boy 
along to help him aboard with his stuff. 
The truth was too fantastic for surmise. 
For several generations the American navy 
had been somewhat unfamiliar with the 
slave trade. 


In the orderly commotion of supper, with 


the mess tables crowding the berth deck, 
the black curio was unheeded. Donnelly 
tucked him away in an airy torpedo com- 
partment and took him a plate of beans, 
fried spuds, bread and jam, pickles, and a 
mug of coffee. Matheos ate until his stom- 
ach was as tight as a drum. Then he curled 
up on the steel deck and went to sleep for 
the night. He had been granted a glimpse 
of heavenly bliss. 

On other occasions it had occurred to 
Martin Donnelly that he was an impulsive 
man, very apt to leap before he looked. 
Pondering it overnight, he was almost per- 
suaded that here was one of those cases. 
Kid Sprague sometimes showed good sense. 
Perhaps he was right. It might be advis- 
able to send the little Abyssinian derelict 


ashore. His father would be five hundred 
francs richer. 

Unfortunately Donnelly had to stand a 
watch from four to eight in the morning. 
He shook Matheos awake and sternly com- 
manded him to stay in the torpedo com- 
partment until further notice. When he 
came off watch, however, his disobedient 
slave had vanished. Here was a trying situ- 
ation. Kid Sprague offered no information. 
He was righteously indifferent. Served the 
old dumb-bell right. Let him sweat. 

Tidings came from the warrant officer’s 
quarters. Matheos had roamed about until, 
by chance, he caught sight of the portly, 
dignified figure of Mr. Cassius Stackpole 
emerging on deck for a breath of air be- 
fore breakfast. Here was the master of 
the boy’s first choice whom he desired to 
serve for sentiment rather than cash. Now 
he adhered to the admirable chief pay clerk 
like a barnacle. A stickler for the regula- 
tions of the service, Mr. Stackpole was an- 
noyed, not to say flustered. He could not 
understand, for the life of him, how the lit- 
tle rascal could have sneaked aboard the 
ship. He would be bundled ashore at once. 

With broken words and frantic gestures, 
Matheos conveyed the fact that he couldn’t 
be kicked off in this summary fashion. He 
had been properly bought and paid for and 
was consigned to America. It would be like 
stealing property to take him away from his 
owner. 

“God bless me, what crazy notion iis 
this?”? muttered the bewildered chief pay 
clerk. “One of our men actually buying a 
slave? It’s incredible. It may result in 
complications with the French government.” 

With this he towed the troublesome 
Matheos to the upper deck. Discipline kept 
the crew quiet, but to a man they were joy- 
ously interested. The black boy grinned 
nervously and showed the whites of his eyes. 
Something had gone wrong with his destiny. 
He sensed this much. He pointed at the 
glowering Donnelly who peered from behind 
a ventilator. He seemed bashful. “Mr. 
Stackpole, clutching Matheos by one ear, 
advanced majestically to confront the guilty 
machinist’s mate. 

“See here, Donnelly, I am amazed. Were 
you drunk on liberty?” 

“No, sir, and never am, and you know 
it. What do you mean by takin’ hold of 
my property in that careless way? You 
are liable to damage it. There’s no use in 
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bawling out the fact that this was a cash 
proposition. I intend to get rid of the boy, 
don’t I?” 

“But you committed a serious offense in 
the first place. And now you violate the 
regulations.” 

“Throttle down, please, Mr. Stackpole. 
I was sort of soft-hearted and mushy-headed 
yesterday. The less fuss, the sooner 
mended.” 

There was merit in this. Mr. Stackpole 
retreated to his « ffice, leaving the luckless 
pickaninny in the grasp of Martin Don- 
nelly. Not long after this the bugle and 
the boatswain’s pipes were sounding un- 
expected calls that sent the deck watch to 
stations on the run. The boats, floating 
at the mooring booms, were cast free to 
be hooked to the falls and hoisted aloft to 
the davits. The order had come from the 
captain after consultation with the navi- 
gating officer. The word ran through the 
ship that the weather signs were ominous. 
An oily sea, a hazy sky, and a rapidly fall- 
ing barometer indicated a violent dis- 
turbance. 

The harbor of Djibuti was fairly well 
sheltered unless the wind should blow 
straight from seaward. The captain of the 
Toledo proposed to run no chances. He 
decided to cut his visit short and steam out 
into the Gulf of Aden to avoid the peril 
of a lee shore and a network of sandy 
shoals. Without fuss or delay the anchor 
winch heaved in the ponderous cable while 
the boats were swung inboard, chocked, 
and lashed. It was done in man-of-war 
style. Moving slowly out, the long, gray 
cruiser signaled a farewell to Djibuti. 

Martin Donnelly scowled and scratched 
his head. He was entangled in a snarl of 
circumstances. The Toledo would prob- 
ably proceed down the coast to Mombasa, 
the next port of call, almost a week away. 
The Lord only knew what was to be done 
with twenty-five dollars’ worth of slave 
whom nobody seemed to want. Matheos 
‘had refused to remain stowed away. The 
fat was in the fire. The unhappy Donnelly 
resolved to appeal to the executive officer. 
Better have it out than to be dodging about 
in this uneasy state of mind. 

The executive, or second in command, 
was a burly, red-necked man, in build like 
Mr. Cassius Stackpole, but with much more 
ability and driving force. Never sparing 
himself, anxious to tune the ship to the 


highest state of efficiency, he was respected 
by the crew, but they did not like him. He 
was too much of a machine. When Martin 
Donnelly ventured to accost him, he was 
coming out of the captain’s cabin with a 
radio sheet in his hand. Apparently the 
message had disturbed him. 

“What is it, Donnelly. 
snapped out. 

“Well, s:r, I sort of annexed a little black 
boy in Djibuti, temporarily, sir. That is, 
he came off to the ship with some baskets 
for me, and there was no time to put him 
ashore. The ship sailed. May I keep him 
for a pet, same as the chief engineer’s po- 
lice dog that eats as much and takes up 
more room 2 

The executive glared and waved the radio 
sheet as he vehemently interrupted: 

“So you are the bird! Do you know 
what this message is? From the gover- 
nor of French Somaliland to the commander 
of U.S. S. Toledo! This vessel is accused 
of taking a slave on board. We are asked 
to transfer the boy to the Dianne gunboat 
if we get in touch with her. It is a humili- 
ating insult to the American flag and we 
are in no position to resent it. Get that, 
do you? You ought to be stood up and 
shot.” 

“I plead not guilty, pending the verdict 
of the court,” logically returned the cul- 
prit. “I didn’t stop to figure all that out. 
The waiter at the café must ha’ talked too 
much. On the level, sir, all I did was buy 
him for a pet. The chief paid more’n 
twenty-five dollars for his dog. And how 
could I shove little Matheos on the beach 
when the ship went hell-bent out to sea, 
sir?” 

The executive had other affairs on his 
hands. He climbed to the bridge deck, 
leaving Donnelly in dumb wonderment. He 
could picture the captain wrestling with an 
answer to the exasperating radio from the 
French governor. This was, indeed, a hor- 
net’s nest. A general court-martial and 
about five years in a naval prison would 
be a lenient punishment for this interna- 
tional outrage so innocently perpetrated. 

A few hours after this, the cruiser was 
plunging into a gale that swept her decks 
with frothing seas. It had the capricious 
ferocity of a tropical tempest, shifting winds 
and black rain squalls. It hammered the 
narrow ship with thunderous blows that 
made her quiver. At reduced speed she 


Shoot!” he 
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tried to head into it but was flung this way 
and that in a raging welter of gray water. 

Boyish recruits, proof against seasickness 
until now, collapsed in pallid misery and 
crawled into corners from which brutal 
boatswain’s mates hauled them out by the 
leg. Ports were smashed, living quarters 
flooded. One roaring comber splintered a 
whaleboat, and men toiled to clear away 
the débris at peril of their lives. In short, 
the Toledo was thoroughly shaken up as 
an episode of her “shakedown cruise.” 

Little black Matheos, son of an Abyssin- 
ian fighting man, was left to wander about 
the ship like a bit of flotsam. He was un- 
able to find Mr. Cassius Stackpole. Mar- 
tin Donnelly was down below, slipping 
about on the engine-room gratings with a 
wrench in his fist. For the time his slave 
was an orphan of the storm. It was a ter- 
rifying situation for a child of the moun- 
tains and desert, suddenly transported into 
a new, infinitely complex world of men and 
things, and thrust into the tumult of a gale 
at sea. 

The boy was limp with nausea and 
bruised from falling against steel bulkheads 
and gun shields, but he still stood upon his 
shaky pins and refused to surrender. There 
was no hint of fear in his beady, black 
eyes. If he had to drown in this huge, 
mysterious boat, he would not whimper 
about it. When a passing seaman patted 
his head or flung him a word of good 
cheer, he showed his white teeth in a brave 
smile and perhaps went rolling like a foot- 
ball with the next lurch of the laboring 
vessel. 

Seafarers are a sentimental lot with queer 
notions of their own. The feeling spread 
among the crew of the Toledo that the boy 
was a mascot and to be accepted as such. 
He was no common native, so the story ran, 
but a son of a race which no nation had 
ever been able to whip. In this rough 
weather he had stood the gaff when strap- 
ping Yankee lads had curled up and quit. 
He was the real goods. The ship lacked 
an accredited mascot. They were in luck. 
Martin Donnelly deserved a vote of thanks. 

The wind blew itself out during the 
night. The cruiser picked up headway and 
crashed through seas still sullenly swollen. 
She laid a course to make the long run 
down the .African coast. Damages were 
repaired, the manifold routine of duty re- 
stored. Matheos, again a jubilant morsel 


of humanity, renewed his allegiance to Mr. 
Cassius Stackpole. He wished to sleep out- 
side his cabin door and had to be chased 
away. He quarreled with the Filipino mess 
boy for the honor of cleaning Mr. Stack- 
pole’s white shoes and tried to stab him 
with a knife snatched from a pantry. 

Alas, the estimable chief pay clerk had 
hardened his heart. Matheos had become 
an infernal little nuisance and a continual 
reminder that the regulations concerning 
unauthorized persons had been shot full of 


holes. Mr. Stackpole was a bureaucrat 
afloat. The letter of the law was his gos- 
pel. Therefore he was a model chief pay 
clerk. 


It distressed him to see that the crew had 
been won over to the cause of the mascot 
from Djibuti. He sought out Martin Don- 
nelly and reproached him bitterly, fast 
friends though they were. 

“You have made busts before, Martin, 
but this is the biggest yet. The men have 
turned foolish over this kid and they want 
to keep him on board. It will stir up hard 
feeling if he is chucked ashore at Mom- 
basa.” 

“You're tootin’ it will,” agreed Donnelly. 
“Then why not leave him be? Sure the 
men have gone daffy over him since he 
showed his stuff in the typhoon or whatever 
it was. He is a candidate for the Ancient 
Order of Shellbacks. I knew he was a 
good kid when I bought him. But why 
ride me about it, Mr. Stackpole? The kid 
belongs to the Toledo now.” 

“That is the difficulty, Martin. This is 
a taut ship, as you know. All hands have 
to toe the mark. There is no more growl- 
ing than you might expect, but a little 
thing might turn the scale and make it a 
discontented, unhappy ship. That means 
punishment reports, desertions, and_ ineffi- 
ciency.” 

“And they will turn sulky if Matheos, 
the ebony mascot, is snatched away from 
em, Mr. Stackpole. You said a mouth- 
ful.” 

“Then, confound it, try to argue them 
out of it. The boy belongs to you. You 
can’t afford to defy the regulations. I wish 
I hadn’t met that French lieutenant from 
the Dianne with his talk about the slave 
patrol. It makes me feel mighty uncom- 
fortable.”’ 

“You fret easy, Mr. Stackpole. Look at 
the hole I’m in. The Dianne didn’t take 
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the kid away from us, did she? Maybe 
the radio man didn’t try to tune in with 
her. I caught Matheos playin’ in the radio 
shack. He made a hit.” 

“T am dead against keeping 
board, Martin. And you ought 
with me.” 

“You and I disagree, Mr. Stackpole. We 
had better lay off the subject before we lose 
our well-known amiable tempers.” 

The executive officer was of Mr. Stack- 
pole’s opinion, only more so. The captain 
backed him up. It would never do to yield 
to the whimsies of a crowd of sailors who 
had to be handled like children themselves. 

Matheos was a sharp-witted child with 
powers of observation unspoiled by civili- 
zation or education. Mr. Stackpole had 
turned against him. This was a cause for 
sorrow. The executive was the man whom 
Matheos marked as his implacable enemy. 
The captain was unseen, a presence behind 
a curtain. The active chief was the big- 
bodied, tyrannical executive officer who 
seemed to be all over the ship at one time. 
He it was who had the power to thrust 
Matheos out from his enchanted kingdom. 
His manner showed that he intended so to 
do. Squatting on deck, trying to tie the 
knots taught him by the sailmaker’s mate, 
Matheos had been thrust out of the way 
by the executive’s foot. His words were 
very angry. If there were only some way to 
remove this hard-tempered chief whose word 
was law. Then Matheos might remain un- 
disturbed among his sailor friends. 

Thereupon this small black Christian 
plotted how to slip a knife between the 
tyrant’s ribs while he slept. But discovery 
would be unpleasantly swift and certain 
and they would hang Matheos from one of 
the tall masts. 

It was in the twilight that he sat hunched 
upon a hammock netting and busied him- 
self with these unholy thoughts. 

Most of the crew had drifted to the open 
deck above where the motion-picture screen 
was rigged abaft the funnels. Matheos was 
about to scamper after them. He had never 
seen a motion picture. Rumors of such a 
marvel had filled him with excitement. Just 
then he happened to notice a stout man in 
an officer’s uniform walking aft. It was 
like looking down a long corridor with the 
electric-light bulbs glowing from the white 
steel walls. 

That broad back was familiar, even at a 


him on 
to agree 


distance. Matheos would follow Mr. Stack- 
pole and try to win his favor. It was a 
grievous thing to have lost it. The rea- 


sons were very obscure to Matheos. He 
flitted in pursuit, silent and furtive, and 
ready to flee. The man he sought passed 
out of the crew quarters and was lost sight 
of for the moment on the fantail or low 
after deck where the cruiser’s stern tapered 
as fine as the tail of a shark and the churn- 
ing screws made a tossing carpet of foam. 

A favorite lounging place for chief petty 
officers, this deck space happened to be 
deserted just now. It was more or less in 
shadow. Matheos stole ahead and paused. 
Brave as he was, his heart fluttered. Mr. 
Stackpole could not get away from him 
if he entreated forgiveness on hands and 


knees. And there was no one to interrupt 
them. If the Ras Stackpole should be good 
enough to intercede, perhaps Matheos 


would not be banished from the beautiful 
ship and his sailor friends. 

Matheos saw him move to the edge of 
the deck and stand leaning against the wire 
rope which served as a rail. He was gazing 
down at the seething water which raced so 
near that it was fascinating to watch. 
Matheos had hung over the wire rope him- 
self, listening to the voices of the waves 
which sounded like the distant shouts of 
warriors among the mountains. 

Now he saw the broad back in the white 
blouse sway too far over the wire rope, 
clutch at it, sway again, and topple for- 
ward. It suggested the helpless behavior 
of a man stricken with vertigo or made 
giddy by a heat stroke. Uncannily the top- 
pling figure vanished from the deck with 
no outcry. Matheos rubbed his eyes and 
darted to the spot. This incredible disap- 
pearance was like the tales the witch doc- 
tors told. 

In the blurring twilight, the boy fancied 
he saw a man’s head come up astern, in 
the swirling, flickering eddies. The ship 
was sliding through the sea at her stand- 
ard cruising speed of sixteen knots. The 
distracted Matheos knew nothing about 
sounding an alarm or finding a life buoy 
to cast adrift. All he could do was to emit 
one shrill yell after another and run to 
the stern. Here he bounded from the deck 
as though made of rubber and cleared the 
wire rope in a splendid dive. His lithe body 
was straight as an arrow as it shot into the 
boiling froth and went clear of the murder- 
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ous screws. It was the instinctive gesture 
of a devotion that held death as naught. 

A gunner’s mate, straying aft to be sure 
the canvas weather screens of a turret were 
properly secured for the night, heard the 
boy yell and caught a glimpse of him as 
he shot into the sea. The swift deduction 
was that the twenty-five-dollar mascot had 
gone crazy, a homesick fit or something, 
and had decided to pass out. To find him 
seemed utterly hopeless, but the gunner’s 
mate moved like lightning. A slash of his 
knife and he parted the lashings of a ring 
buoy with an automatic light. A few strides 
and he was telephoning to the wheelhouse 
the dread signal of “man overboard.” 

The bugler flung the message to the 
crowd at the motion-picture show. The 
turbine engines, reversed on the port side, 
shoving ahead on the starboard, swung the 
ship in an arc to retrace her course. The 
lifeboat crew, always ready for such a call 
as this, scrambled in to await the command 
to lower away, with a junior lieutenant in 
charge. A powerful searchlight swept the 
dusky sea with a shaft of blinding radiance. 

Meanwhile little Matheos had bobbed to 
the surface like a cork. Although cruelly 
tossed about and strangled, he felt as much 
at home as a fish. Swimming easily, sav- 
ing his strength, he strove to extricate him- 
self from the tumult of the ship’s wake. 
This he accomplished and was thankful to 
be rocking on the back of a long, unbroken 
swell. 

The cruiser was very far away, a tall, 
dim shape against a darkening sky. She 
seemed to be receding. The boy had been 
unseen and unheard, so he conjectured. He 
had been left to die. However, it was not 
in him to surrender in supine despair. He 
regained his breath, blowing like a porpoise, 
and scanned the sea for a sight of Mr. 
Stackpole. He was invisible. The daylight 
was fading too fast. But Matheos did spy 
a strange, brilliant jet of flame very close 
to the water. It perplexed him. He swam 
toward it, a little afraid of some sinister 
magic. After circling the flame which hissed 
at him, he paddled closer and threw an arm 
over the round metal buoy. It supported 
his weight so easily that he pulled himself 
up and sat with his legs in the water. From 
this position he could see the ship turning to 
come back and pick him up. It was quite 
miraculous, 

Vainly he stared this way and that but 


could see no Mr. Stackpole. He wept over 
this. In huddled dejection he sat until the 
cruiser’s searchlight made him blink. It 
presently revealed to the boy’s keen vision 
the head and shoulders of a man, a hun- 
dred yards away, who floundered in the last 
stages of exhaustion. Feebly he was en- 
deavoring to swim to the light buoy, but 
he could do no more than splash in a futile 
struggle for survival. 

Matheos slid from the buoy and swam 
with all his might. To the God of his fa- 
thers he prayed he might not be too late. 
He swam in the path of the searchlight 
which had discovered him and was no longer 
sweeping to and fro. He saw the drowning 
man go down and come up, beating the wa- 
ter with his arms. A final burst of speed, 
and Matheos had reached him and was 
holding fast to his collar. 

Panting but unwearied, the boy fairly 
squealed with astonishment. The man was 
not Mr. Cassius Stackpole at all. It was 
the detestable executive officer! 

In build they were ever so much alike. 
The boy had seen the broad back at some 
little distance in the long corridor of the 
berth deck, and again briefly at the wire 
rope far aft where the light was poor. 
Hatred, chagrin, flared in the soul of 
Matheos whose emotional processes were 
strictly elemental. Vengeance was a vir- 
tue. The only guiding doctrine he had 
inherited was an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a_ tooth. 

In his hands was the enemy who had 
treated him so harshly, who had decreed his 
banishment from the ship, who had a heart 
of stone. Let him drown and the sailors 
would keep Matheos and be his friends and 
take him to America. 

While he revolved these things in his 
mind, he was holding the officer’s head 
above water. The latter was a man of ro- 
bust physique but an indifferent swimmer, 
like many mariners. And the spell of ver- 
tigo which had caused him to pitch over- 
board had dulled his energies. Now with 
the respite granted by the intervention of 
little Matheos, his head was clearing. He 
ceased to struggle in frantic flurries. 

The light buoy seemed a long way off. 
The ship’s boat was nowhere in sight. Dis- 
tinctly the issue of life and death was in 
the keeping of the Abvssinian waif. He 
had only to release his grip on the officer’s 
collar and push his head under. This would 
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square accounts and remove the largest ob- 
stacle to the peace and happiness of 
Matheos. 

The water-logged executive gurgled a few 
words of gratitude. Just what he had done 
to earn this superbly heroic rescue was 
quite beyond him. He was in no mood, 
however, to analyze the situation. 

To his dismay, the black hero let go his 
hold and swam around him in a leisurely 
manner as though coming to a decision 
about something. The unfortunate officer 
was unable to keep himself afloat. It was 
a certainty that, unaided, he could never 
reach the light buoy and so save himself. 
He disappeared beneath a crested wave. 
Matheos dived and dragged him up so that 
he could breathe again. 

“For G-God’s sake, d-don’t let go,” splut- 
tered the executive. “Pm all in. 
C-cramps!”’ 

Matheos had arrived at a conclusion. He 
was in a position to dictate terms. 

“Me stay ship? Me go America?” he 
shrilly demanded. 

“N-not on your I-life,” came the bubbling 
answer of a masterful man. ‘Wow, you 
b-black murderer! G-get off my shoul- 
ders!” 

The pitiless Matheos was thrusting his 
victim down, down—chin, nose—then his 
head vanished. Up he came, and heard the 
high-pitched voice assail him with the 
words: 

“Me stay ship?” 

Rebellious to the last, his professional 
feelings outraged, the drowning naval officer 
implored in accents choked by brine and 


anger: 
“D-don’t! You infernal little d-devil 
you——” 


Matheos grinned with malice. Once more 
he let the wretch struggle for himself. It 
was enough. Abjectly the executive officer 
of U. S. S$. Toledo surrendered. Hoarsely 
he muttered: 

“You w-win. Now g-grab me tight and 
don’t t-turn me loose again... 

Matheos held fast and encouraged his 
prize to kick himself in the direction of 
the buoy. The youngster was wonderfully 
expert at this business of saving life. Ex- 
pending the least possible exertion, he knew 
precisely what to do. 

Easily they rode to the cradling motion 
of the swell until the whaleboat came 
splashing toward them with a dozen blue- 
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jackets pulling lustily at the oars. Slack- 
ing way, two of them fairly flipped Matheos 
over the gunwale. It was a heavier task 
to heave the officer in. He coliapsed in the 
stern sheets but managed to tell the junior 
heutenant that he was all right. Enthusi- 
astically the younger officer exclaimed: 

“The Djibuti coon did a wonderful stunt, 
sir. From what we could see of it, you 
mighty near lost your number. He got to 
you just in time.” 

The executive grunted and closed his 
eyes. The chorus of praise for little 
Matheos jarred his sensibilities, but he 
could not dispute it. He was bound by 
circumstances, as an officer and gentleman, 
and would have to abide by his bargain. 
In more ways than one, Matheos had him 
by the back of the neck. 

Not much the worse for wear, the boy 
squatted beside the coxswain of the boat in 
a kind of ecstasy while he gazed at the war- 
ship whose lights gleamed in his sight like 
precious jewels. 

The executive officer was carried up the 
gangway and put to bed. He was weak 
and shaken. By the very narrowest of mar- 
gins had he escaped permanent lodgings 
with Davy Jones. It was like a nightmare. 
He was able, the next morning, to report 
to the captain and discuss a certain matter 
which weighed heavily. The commander 
of U. S. S. Toledo, a man of human sym- 
pathies, was anxious to learn the details 
at firsthand. 

“T tried to get something out of the young 
Abyssinian last night,” said he. ‘“What’s 
his name? Matthew? Matheos? He 
knelt and waggled his head as if he felt 
afraid of me.” 

“What did he say, sir?” asked the execu- 
tive, his sunburned cheek turning redder. 

“Oh, I couldn’t follow his native lingo, 
but he peppered it with French and Eng. 
lish words. He had jumped overboard to 
save you because you were the fighting 
chief of this seagoing tribe, or somethi ing 
like that. I am the king, I presume. How 
did it happen?” 

“I went aft to take a look overside, sir. 
Some of the chief petty officers have been 
leaving their ports open and sticking wind 
scoops in them. The sea is not smooth 
enough for that. They are liable to flood 
the compartment. I leaned too far out and 
pitched over. My head wen: queer.” 

“And the black boy went after you,” ex- 
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claimed the captain. ‘Fine! Lucky he 
wandered out on the fantail just then.” 

“Tt was that, sir,” said the executive, 
finding it difficult to look the captain in the 
eye. “Er—I feel tremendously grateful to 
the little rascal, of course.” 

“So do I,” was the hearty assurance. 
“The whole ship is eager to reward him.” 

“T know what will please him more than 
anything else, sir—to stay in the ship. In 
fact, I most earnestly request that you per- 
mit it. I have changed my mind. You 
understand why. I owe the kid that much. 
And the men will applaud it.” 

The commander reflected. He was think- 
ing of that distasteful message from the gov- 
ernor of French Somaliland, and the slave 
patrol of the gunboat Dianne. Could these 
complications be brushed aside? Reading 
his mind, the executive suggested: 

“As a matter of fact, Donnelly muddled 
the thing, in his usual style. You know 
him, sir. He didn’t really buy the boy. He 
felt sorry for the crippled father and made 
him a present of five hundred francs. It 
was just like a generous gob. Then he 
adopted the kid.” 

“A diplomatic interpretation,” smiled the 
captain, “and I guess it will have to do. 
Old Man Stackpole made a fuss about it. 
He naturally would. I listened to him.” 


“Please don’t let that influence you,” 
begged the executive. ‘Why not give the 
boy a temporary rating in the galley? He 
can peel spuds and run errands. It will 
keep the crew from spoiling him.” 

“What about the immigration laws at 
home? There is no quota from Somaliland, 
I’m sure.” 

“Leave that to Donnelly and me, sir. 
We'll keep the boy on the ship until we can 
figure some way of landing him.” 

The commander nodded agreement. How 
could he do otherwise? His executive officer 
was indebted beyond all price to little black 
Matheos of the ancient, unconquerable 
Abyssinian race. 

On deck hovered Martin Donnelly, await- 
ing the verdict in behalf of his shipmates. 
He stepped forward when the executive 
came out. 

“Tf you please, sir, the men _ think 
Matheos earned the right to stay aboard.” 

“He did, Donnelly. But if you ever do 
it again, I’ll put you in irons.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir. I knew that 
kid was a genuine bargain at twenty-five 
dollars.” 

“He was, Donnelly. But forget that non- 
sense about buying the kid, you old blunder 
head. You and I jointly qualify as his 
guardians, understand?” 


Another story by Ralph D. Paine in the next issue. 
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A GENEROUS OUTBURST 


$2,000,000 the amount requested by the District of Columbia commissioners for the 


| AST April the appropriations committee of the House of Representatives cut by nearly 


expenses of governing and maintaining the national capital during the ensuing fiscal 


year. 


At that display of stinginess the prominent citizens of Washington wailed 


mightily. One of the big mourners was Captain Julius I. Peyser, member of the board 


of education and president of a bank. 


“That committee,” he declared, “must be composed of a lot of Scotchmen—Scotch- 


men, by the way, very much like an old Scotch bank clerk I used to know. He had en- 
tertained in his own home for a week a friend from the_old country, and, though he 
was the host, had allowed the visitor to do all the spending for taxicabs, theater parties 
and restaurant lunches for the two of them throughout the entire week. 

“The day the visitor departed, they were at the railroad station waiting for his train 
when the guest suggested that they stroll over to the cigar counter and have a farewell 
weed together. 

“All right; I will!’ agreed the host in a spasm of liberality that swept him off 
his feet. ‘But see here! You’ve been spending all the money! ‘You’ve been paying for 
everything! And I tell you I'll stand for no more of it! I'll just match you for the 
price of these cigars.’ ” 


Hiram’ 


s Way 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole 
Author of ‘The Story of Kanoa and the Jinni,”’ ‘‘The Voice of the Torrent,” Ete. 


| to catch fish. 


In life and in fishing he had his own way—the direct way. 
in love, that also was his style-—THE EDITOR. 


Hiram Fisher was a primitive who, in the complexities of the modern world, 
survived and progressed by sheer strength. 
only one principie—the winning principle. 


When he fought he acknowledged 
Likewise, when he fished, he fished 
And 


(A Novelette.)} 


CHAPTER I. 
HIRAM FISHER. 


OU’LL leave by the eight fifteen from 
Mobile,” wrote Van Sueten, “and 


you'll find me at the club when you 

arrive. If I’m a day or two late 
you won’t mind, for the men you'll meet 
there are the best of good sorts and I’ve 
written Sellers to look out for you.” 

Hiram Fisher, sitting at breakfast in the 
vast breakfast room of the Transconti- 
nental, Chicago, laid the letter aside for a 
moment while the waiter served him with 
more coffee. 

Hiram was a huge creature, mostly 
bones; a leathery Yank of the dried-had- 


dock type, but without the east-windy look 
that marks the cod-fishing coast people and 
also redeemed by a pair of blue eyes that 
would have made a girl’s fortune. He was 
quite young; I have seen English school- 
boys—heads of the school yet still school- 
boys—who were not much younger than 
Hiram at the time of telling, yet Hiram had 
been through adventures enough to fill a 
man’s long life—full measure. He was a 
millionaire. He had started life as a newsy, 
yelling late editions down Market Street, 
San Francisco, and he had begun educating 
himself by reading his wares. He possessed, 
or was possessed by, an inquiring mind, at- 
tached to which like a great pocket was a 
retentive memory. 
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At fourteen Hiram, though he cared 
nothing for sport, could have told you the 
records of all the chief baseball teams from 
New York to the Gate, the names of the 
players and their individual worth; at 
fifteen he was an expert in the intricacies 
of ward politics, and was beginning to take 
an interest in the bigger business of specu- 
lation as it affects horses and markets; at 
sixteen he had cut loose from everything 
and was hanging on to the buffers of the 
twelve twenty-five freight from Oakland 
to Council Bluffs, a hobo in the bud, a spore 
of grit and intelligence being carried Chi- 
cagoward by the great black booming 
freight as a spore of pollen is carried on a 
bee’s wing. 

In Chicago he struck the stockyards and 
stuck to them until he had one hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars, mostly stitched in 
the back of his waistcoat, and no more taste 
for slaughter. 

Then he vanished. 

Vanished for five or six years, turning 
up in Richmond, Virginia, at last as an oil 
magnate. He had chosen Richmond to live 
in chiefly because it was Van Sueten’s town; 
he had saved Van Sueten’s life from a man 
who was running amuck down in the oil 
lands and the result was an everlasting 
friendship sworn to by both. 

The invitation to the West Reef Fishing 
Club on the Florida coast was one of the 
fruits of that friendship. 

“Vou need not bother about the tackle,” 
went on the letter. “I’ve settled all that 
for you at Jardine’s and I have boxed and 
dispatched two* rods for you, one green- 
heart and the other split bamboo. I’ve got 
you also a Lowen’s tarpon reel, eighty dol- 
lars—a long price, but it’s worth it; also 
fifty dollars’ worth of line—that’s to say 
half a dozen six-hundred-foot lengths of 
No. 15 and the same of No. 21. 

“They mostly dress for dinner at the 
club, so bring your glad rags, and believe 
me, Yours ever sincerely, V. V. Van Sue- 
ten.” 

Hiram folded the letter and put it in 
his pocket. All this fishing-tackle talk had 
put him out. Like a savage he hated any- 
thing he couldn’t understand; even vaguely 
feared it. 

When Van Sueten had some time ago 
proposed his coming to Florida for the fish- 
ing, Hiram fancied he meant fishing; that 
is to say, sitting in a boat and dropping a 


line overboard and pulling up—or not pull- 
ing up—fish. What then was the meaning 
of all this talk about rods? Hiram had 
never heard of rods being used for sea fish- 
ing—and reels! Eighty dollars for a reel! 
Measuring in his imagination the size of 
the reel by its price, he saw it big almost as 
the capstan winch of a hundred-ton 
schooner. Pretty big fish, thought Hiram, 
if that’s the sort of persuader wanted to 
bring them on board. But why the rods? 

Then the matter of dining in glad rags 
every night jarred on him. That sort of 
foolishness was all very well in big hotels 
like the Transcontinental, or the Ambassa- 
dor in New York, but away out there on 
the Florida coast and at a fishing club it 
was too much. 

Hiram, of course, had no social perspec- 
tive. A nature’s gentleman, he would have 
been quite unable to understand the Eng- 
lish definition of a gentleman. He saw the 
rich and the poor and they were all men 
alike, though the rich wore boiled shirts and 
glad rags and had a better time—yet not 
such a wonderfully better time, all things 
considered. 

The real distinction between man and 
man for Hiram was not the distinction be- 
tween earl and commoner or millionaire 
and pauper, but between white men and 
“yellowbacks,” or in other words, straight 
and crooked. 

You see, he knew the real world as a 
man can only know it who has risen from 
newsboy to millionaire and all in a space 
of time little exceeding the time your ordi- 
nary man takes in passing from school to 
college and from college over the threshold 
of business life. 

Hiram rose from the table and put the 
letter in his pocket. Then he went into 
the smoking room and lit a big cigar, and 
wrote an answer to Van Sueten. It was 
a characteristic letter: 

TRANSCONTINENTAL, 
CHICAGO, 
Dear V. V., 
T’'ll be there. 


Yours, 
Hi, FIsHer. 


CHAPTER II. 
FISH, AND A GIRL. 
HERE are two great fishing grounds in 
the world. I am talking of fishing for 
fun, not profit. And of these two the Pa- 
cific ground ranging along the islands from 
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San Miguel to Santa Catalina is the great- 
est and the best. It is a fish metropolis 
with streets and squares and fish boulevards 
rigorously marked out. You don’t find yel- 
lowtail in Halibut Square, nor tuna where 
the black bass live. Every district has its 
own peculiar fish and Tuna Street is four 
tniles long and its inhabitants range up to 
three hundred pounds and over. 

The Florida grounds from Indian River 
to Cedar Keys do not give you tuna nor the 
great black bass, the haunter of the kelp, 
but they give you—tarpon! 

Tarpon! The electric word deserves a 
space all to itself. Tarpon—whisper it in 
the Lambs Club or the Bohemian and see 
the heads turn if there are any sportsmen 
present. No other game fish stands any- 
where near tarpon, for it is a game fish 
and nothing else. You cannot eat it; vigor- 
ous as a torpedo, with a dim but vicious 
intelligence in place of the war head, the 
tarpon seems built for sport and sport alone. 

This evening in the smoking room of 
the West Reef Club half a dozen men in 
cane rockers were discussing tarpon, tackle, 
bait and experiences, while outside the full 
moon of Florida, rising from beyond the 
Bahamas, was silvering the sea and the 
reefs and the reéf-guarded lagoons. 

Hiram, who had come that afternoon 
‘only to find a wire from Van Sueten saying 
he might be delayed for a couple of days, 
as his letters had indicated he might, was 
there in a boiled shirt with a big cigar in 
his mouth but feeling rather out of it. Near 
him was seated Judge Sellers, and the others 
included Conway, the barrister, Nelligan, 
Amos Hart, Van Buren and Taylor—lights 
of the law, medicine, finance and society. 

Hiram differed little from any of these 
outwardly, and maybe inwardly he was not 
behind them either, All the same, he didn’t 
fit. 

Over cocktails before dinner he seemed 
all right, both to them and to himself, but 
during the meal things altered. 

He had never heard men talking fish be- 
fore as these men talked it with the earnest- 
ness of early Christians expounding the gos- 
pels, sometimes even with fire. Fish and 
tackle and bait and experiences; fish 
weights and lengths, snoods, line. 

Hiram heard things that sounded very 
like lies and once he was almost on the 
point of saying so. Fortunately he didn’t. 
He did nearly as bad however by trying to 


turn the conversation during a momentary 
pause to the subject of oil. His remark 
fell flat in a silence eloquent as speech, and 
the conversation, resuming, passed over its 
crushed remains to the subject of noibwood 
vs. hickory. 

He said nothing more. 

On arriving that afternoon he had found 
the boxed rods awaiting him, also a parcel 
containing the eighty-dollar reel, a thing he 
could have put in his pocket, a package 
infolding the fifteen and twenty-one lines 
and another containing the snoods and et 
ceteras. 

Hiram was no fool, at all events in prac- 
tical matters. He knew from Van Sueten 
that the various fish of the Florida coast 
they were up against were not trout, but 
things ranging from twenty pounds to twice 
the weight of a heavy man; that they in- 
cluded everything that could fight, from 
barracuda to shark, and naturally he had 
fancied that the line necessary for their 
capture would be in proportion. 

Seated on the side of his bed and con- 
templating the tackle and rods carefully 
laid out on the floor, he saw quite clearly 
that he was facing a new proposition. He 
had seen a trout rod and he knew the prop- 
erties of a reel, but for the life of him he 
could not tell how these rods that weren’t 
much bigger than trout rods and these lines 
that could be snapped like pack thread were 
to be any use to him in the business of 
catching fish such as those described by 
Van Sueten. 

V. S. had told him all about the size of 
the angel fish, tarpon, sharks, sawfish and 
barracudas, but had said little about the 
methods of fishing, taking it for granted, 
like all sport maniacs, that his listener was 
well posted in the matter. Hiram had asked 
few questions and now he found himself 
in this dilemma. 

Had Van Sueten been fooling him and 
was this a practical joke? No, Van was 
not the person to do that sort of thing and 
least of all to him. It was plain that this 
was some new sport contraption gotten up 
by the idle rich, something on a par with 
that polo game he had seen at Washington 
where men on trick ponies and armed with 
long sticks did things that roused Hjram’s 
wonder without in the least touching his 
admiration. 

There you have it—at least you have 
Hiram in one of his dimensions, He could 
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not see the sport of sport for sport’s sake. 
Tracking a bear for meat, killing a fish for 
food, or shooting a bird or rabbit for the 
pot, that was his idea of sport; that and 
money-making or playing poker. 

But to sit on a pony and to knock a ball 
with a long stick while another man on an 
opposition pony did ditto seemed to Hiram 
waste of time, waste of energy, and work 
for boys, not men. Gazing on the tackle 
spread before him on the floor he came to 
the conclusion that this new game was on 
a level with the polo business, for his astute 
mind reasoned quite clearly that however a 
fish might be brought to gaff with that 
tackle it would not be brought quickly. 

He put the things away and dressed for 
dinner, doing most of the listening, as I have 
hinted, at that meal, and continuing the 
business now. 

The conversation had veered from fish 
for a moment ito a girl. It was not much 
of a diversion however, for the girl was a 
fisher girl; old Colonel Hallard’s daughter 
who was camping down on Long Reef—she 
and Sam, an old black servant, fishing, 
cooking their own food and disdaining all 
offers of hospitality and assistance. Hal- 
lard had been a colonel in the British artil- 
lery and had inherited a big estate in 
Florida, and from what Hiram could gather 
the girl who was camping on the reef with 
the old black servant was both a peach and 
a piece of trouble. Self-willed, loving a free 
life and disdaining the advances of bipeds 
of the opposite sex. She was also a keen 
fisherwoman, inheriting the passion, no 
doubt, from her father. 

She interested Hiram, who rarely took 
interest in womenfolk or their ways, and 
he might have asked questions had not 
Colonel Sellers switched the talk onto the 
subject of turtle and the beginning of an 
interminable and thrice-told tale that emp- 
tied the smoke room of all but Hiram and 
two others before it was finished. 

Then Hiram went to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 
JAKE. 


HE was awakened by the far crying of 
gulls, and getting out of bed and pull- 
ing the blinds he saw the great reef touched 
by the first rays of the sun. : 
That sight, never to be forgotten, should 
be seen when one is alone. 


The sun seemed rising on a newborn 
world with not a soul to watch him rise but 
Hiram. West Cay and Gull Cay and Mid- 
dle Reef, airy azure lagoons and cream of 
surf from the patient beating of the flower- 
blue sea, all lay in the newborn light that 
flooded to the far horizon where a trace of 
cloud was departing from a sky of sap- 
phire. 

The air blew in warm through the open 
sash, bringing with it the far-away sound 
of the foam on the coast and a perfume of 
ozone and beach, and a tang of tar from 
some boathouse or boat yard invisible from 
the window. 

Hiram sniffed and gazed and knew that 
it was good to be alive. He noted the 
laughing gulls circling in rings above the 
inshore lagoon and the pelicans strutting 
on West Cay and the frigate birds motion- 
less of wing as though carved, yet sailing 
on the wind till they made their swoop. 
He heard the eternal, far, confused calling 
of the terns, and then, leaving the window, 
he began to dress. 

He dressed in a hurry. 

He had made his plans during the night 
in wakeful patches between dreams of de- 
risive tarpon fishers watching him make a 
fool of himself with those rods and that 
gear which he did not know quite how to 
use. 4 

Simple enough plans; to get a boat and a 
man and some food and push out with all 
that tackle and learn how to use it before 
Van Sueten turned up to laugh at his inex- 
perience. 

Ten minutes later he was downstairs, a 
rod in one hand and the rest of his gear in 
the other. The West Reef Club is built 
close on the beach and from where he 
stood right and left ran the sands, blazing 
now in the full light of the sun. The wa- 
ters of a long lagoon, emerald tinted and 
varying from six to three fathoms in depth, 
washed the sands, and the reef which shut 
in the lagoon from the outer sea had four 
breaks in it, only two of which, however, 
were practicable. 

By the nearest boathouse a man was set- 
ting down a bait tin and a pair of sculls. 
It was Jake. 

Staying at the West Reef Club your com- 
fort in fishing and often your success de- 
pended very much on Jake and whether he 
took to you or not. He was a Nova Sco- 
tian, tough as a hickory stick, a bit bent, 
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getting on in years, ugly, and with a tongue 
like a file; but they said all his bad parts 
were on his outside and put up with them, 
for there was no one else on the two coasts 
like Jake. He kept the club together in 
its essential parts, that is to say where it 
had to do with the business of sports; he 
bossed ihe Seminole Indians; gear was 
never stolen when Jake was around, nor 
boats made away with, nor phosphor- 
bronze propellers taken off to be beaten into 
bangles or breast ornaments for native 
women. 

Hiram had made Jake’s acquaintance on 
the day before and he wanted no introduc- 
tion. 

“Say,” said Hiram, placing his rod and 
gear against the step leading into the boat- 
house, “I want to get out, right away. 
Which is Mr. van Sueten’s boat—do you 
know by any chance?” 

By any chance! 

Jake looked the other up and down, then 
he turned to where two tarpon launches 
were moored by the little mole. Three or 
four more were anchored out in the lagoon. 

“Yhat’s her,” said Jake, pointing to the 
nearest launch, a white-painted carvel-built 
boat, yawl rigged, with a little gasoline en- 
gine amidships. 

“That’s her,” said Jake, “and if you’re 
wantin’ to take her out right away, who’s 
to handle her?” 

“Good gosh,” said Hiram, “haven’t you 
any boatmen at the club?” 

“Nope—no spares. The jedge and Colo- 
nel Consett an’ Lawyer Nelligan and an- 
other chap are ali due out and I’m short 
handed with Seminoles. There was a mar- 
riage or a funeral or somethin’ up beyond 
Palm Lagoon yesterday and the chaps aren’t 
all back from it. No, I reckon you'll have 
to wait.” 

“ll take her out myself,” said Hiram. 
“T can run that engine all right—easy as 
pie.” 

“Maybe you could,” said Jake, “but you 
don’t take her out single-handed, not from 
this club. You’d pile her first start off 
gettin’ her out of the lagun. Why, them 
openin’s is all saw-back reefs that’d make 
ham sandwiches of you an’ her if you didn’t 
know the ways of them. No, you don’t 
take her out single-handed—not from this 
club.” 

Jake took up the heavy bait tin again. 
He seemed from the look of him to be 


viewing Hiram with sour disfavor, but in 
reality he had taken a liking to the big 
man from the first sight of him yesterday. 

Straightening himself now, bait can in 
hand, he turned on the other. 

“But what the blazes d’you want startin’ 
ahead of the rest for?” asked Jake. 
““Where’s the sense in it? Ain’t after break- 
fast good enough for you, same as it’s good 
enough for the rest of them?” 

“No, son,” said Hiram. “These chaps 
up in the club can go out any time of day 
without making fools of themselves, but 
since I know as much about this rod-fishing 
business as a cow knows of the accordion, 
I reckon the time of day for me is the 
time when the other chaps are snoozing 
or eating or playing cards or otherwise di- 
verting themselves. I want to be alone and 
out of view if you take me; alone with a 
Tom Tarpon or a Mary Ann Angel Fish 
till we take each other’s measures. I’ve no 
particular desire to be skinned alive and 
I’ve no particular desire, nuther, to be 
laughed at as an A-1 duffer. Not by those 
chaps in the club, anyhow. Get me?” 

“Tl take you out meself,” said Jake, 
walking to the mole with the bait can. 
“Bring along that gear of yours and dump 
it in the yawl while I get the juice for 
her. We'll get provisions—biscuits and 
bully beef. Jenkins will fix us.” 

“Any damn thing,” said Hiram. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HIRAM STARTS TO LEARN. 


HE Up to Snuff was the name of the 
yawl, and as she lay rubbing her fen- 
der against the piles of the little mole, 
Hiram, half an hour later looking over, saw 
through four emerald fathoms the great 
conch shells walking on the floor of white 
coral sand and the sea fans waving as if 
blown by a submarine wind. It was his 
first sight of tropical sea depths. 

A little fish like a silver needle showed 
and passed, and a tiny whip ray, no bigger 
than one’s hand, blew along, turning as it 
went as though driven by the wind that 
moved the sea fans. 

“Hand’s down the dunnage,” came Jake’s 
voice from the yawl, and Hiram, rousing 
himself, passed down the rod and the gear, 
which Jake stowed forward. Then he 
stripped the little engine and fell to examin- 
ing the parts, whistling to himself and oil- 
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ing the bearings and talking as he worked, 
sometimes to Hiram, sometimes to himself. 

“We don’t want no juice,” said Jake. 
“The tank’s full. Pedro must have filled 
it las’ night—he’s Van Sueten’s man but 
hasn’t come back from that damn corro- 
boree I was tellin’ you of. Dod rot these 
bearin’s an’ Pedro—he hasn’t ‘iled her 
proper. You may trust a negro with your 
life, but yer can’t trust him with an ile 
can. It’s not in their natures to do more’n 
spit on a bearin’ and trust in Ju-Ju it don’t 
hot up. Fire half that bait into our bait 
can, will you? You'll find her in the stern 
sheets. I’ve got to leave some for the colo- 
nel—an’ shove the colonel’s lot onto the 
wharf.” 

He was bending overside to look at the 
propeller when Jenkins and the provisions 
arrived, the parcel carried by one of the 
Seminole waiters. 

“Here’s the grub,” said Jenkins. “It’s 
mostly sandwiches and such, but there’s a 
dozen and a half oranges, six bottles of 
tonic—you don’t want no spirits, do youP 
—hard-boiled eggs, and I haven’t forgot the 
salt—enough for the two of you till to- 
morrow if you want to stick out that long.” 

“Shove it aboard,” said Jake. ‘Stow it 
forrard and shove the injin jacket over it 
to keep the sun off.” 

He cast off the shore fasts, and pushed 
away. Then he started the little engine 
and took the wheel. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HALLARD GIRL APPEARS. 


THE thrud of the propeller came back in 

a faint echo from the beach; the reef 
to port and its long line of strutting and 
standing gulls began to glide to northward 
and the middle break to show the azure 
morning outer sea. 

As they drew up to the break the gulls 
rose protesting, circled in spirals and lit 
again while the dash of the foam on the 
outer reef fringe came with a puff of tepid, 
ozone-scented air. 

Then the swell took them with the move- 
ment of a swaying balloon and Hiram, look- 
ing north and south at the long sweep of 
reef line and away over the blazing sea, 
knew that he was surely alive. 

It seemed to him that this was the first 
great thing he had struck, this burst of 
morning and sun and sea and wind and 
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shouting gulls, this sense of sudden freedom 
from horses and men and clubs and railways 
and stock lists and market reports. Yes, 
this was better than oil which was wealth 
and wealth which was trouble—this gor- 
geous, blazing, perfect moment of existence 
filled with the joy of life, a joy reasonless 
as the joy of drunkenness. 

“Ain’t no tarpon inshore this mornin’,” 
came the voice of Jake as he spun the little 
wheel, heeling the yawl to port and heading 
her down coast. ‘“Ain’t got the feel of it, 
somehow, not with this current runnin’ as 
it’s runnin’. There’s been a big blow some- 
where along yonder in the Caribbean maybe 
and the water’s been piled round the coast, 
and then it comes down racin’. Notice them 
weeds?” 

Hiram, looking over into the sparkling 
depths, saw scraps of ribbon weed and bits 
of fucus like pale emerald moss floating 
with the current. Twenty to thirty feet 
down he could see, through that crystalline 
clearness where the forty-fathom water be- 
gins, that sinks to eighty half a mile off- 
shore. 

“Tarpon’s as tetchy as hell,” went on the 
other with an air as though he were talk- 
ing to the steering gear, not Hiram. “It’s 
maybe they don’t like the set of the cur- 
rent if it’s runnin’ not to their likin’, or 
it’s maybe the fish they’re feedin’ on don’t 
like it and lead them out, but I reckon we'll 
find somethin’ to take the bait yonder be- 
yond that point when we drop anchor there, 
and I reckon it’s more learnin’ than fishin’ 
you’re after. Say, haven’t you never used 
a rod before this mornin’?” 

Hiram confessed he hadn’t. 

“Well, you’re none the worse,” said Jake, 
“and none the better. I reckon fishin’ 
comes by nature to some chaps and to some 
it don’t.” 

He relapsed into silence and the pur of 
the engine answered the far weak crying of 
the gulls, the crying of the terns and laugh- 
ing gulls from the reef now far away to port. 
Looking back, Hiram could no longer see 
the clubhouse. It was as though Desolation 
in a moment had snatched them to itself. 
It was almost impossible to believe out here 
that such a place as New York existed, or 
Chicago—out here off the coast that has 
seen the ships of Horn and Morgan raising 
their topsails above that horizon which is 
still the horizon of romance. 

But Hiram wasn’t thinking anything like 
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this. He had little reading to his credit ex- 
cept the reading provided by newspapers, 
stock tapes and share lists. Enjoying the 
sense of freedom and freshness and the 
glory of the morning his ever-active mind 
was fixed on the business he had put before 
himself on rising. Efficiency. Learning. 
The art of getting even with those bugs at 
the Tarpon Club and showing them that 
though a novice he was no fool. 

He sat and said nothing while the engine 
hummed and the miles payed out behind 
them, the reef changing, showing now a 
growth of bay-cedar bushes where a little 
island had formed and now passages open- 
ing into broad inner lagoons. 

“We're near there,” said Jake. “The 
place I’m takin’ you ain’t likely to be 
reached by any of them club chaps, not be- 
fore noon anyhow. It’s beyond that shoul- 
der of the reef and if there’s a tarpon on 
the coast he’ll be there waitin’ for us. Now 
Tl be telling you before we drop the hook 
all there is to it. There’s nuthin’ much. 
Tarpon you'll find pretty near the surface 
or you'll find ’em deep—that don’t matter. 
Your job if you’re fishin’ for tarpon is to 
drop your bait, overreel and pay out a hun- 
dred foot of line, pray to the A’mighty for 
a bite, and when you get one—strike.” 

Jake showed how to do the business in 
pantomime. 

“That’s the first lesson, as the passons 
say in church, and it’s enough to larn at 
one time. There’s the ground.” 

They had rounded the great shoulder of 
reef that shows forty miles of coast deso- 
late and fading into the dimmest bluest 
distance, a distance hiding cay and coast 
and sea lagoon and the great stretch of blue 
water that reaches to the Bahamas. 

Here jake shut off the engine; then as the 
way went off the Up to Snuff he dropped 
the anchor in twenty-fathom water and 
filled and lit his pipe. 

“Now ll larn you,” said Jake. He 
took the rod from its coverings and set 
it up, he got the line on the reel and the 
reel fixed to the rod, the snood and hook 
on the line. Then he explained matters as 
one explains to a child. 

Master and pupil were so deeply engaged 
in this educational business that they did 
not see a power launch that had stolen out 
of the great lagoon—Cavman Creek is its 
name—that runs for fifteen miles behind 
the reef just here. 


A white launch, swift and silent as a 
lizard, that, leaving the mirror-flat lagoon 
water rose to the gentle swell and, turn- 
ing, made toward the Up to Snuff as a 
swan makes toward an intruder. 

“That’s the way of it,” said Jake, fixing 
a piece of mullet on the hook.. “You over- 
reel, pay out your line, let the bait drop. 
That’s it.” 

Hiram, rod in hand and seated in the 
comfortable chair provided for the fisher- 
man, obeyed orders. 

“Now pay out,” went on Jake, “a hun- 
dred foot. Ill tell you when to stop.” 

Hiram payed out overreeling till Jake 
gave him the word to stop. 

Then and then only did they hear the 
muffled thrud of the newcomer that had 
slipped from the lagoon like a white stoat, 
which was its name. 

“Tt’s the Hallard girl,” said Jake. “Won- 
der what’s she wantin’ now. Last time I 
was down this way it was bacon, as if the 
club: was a damn provision shop. She’s 
campin’ here on the reef and gives her or- 
ders if she catches you—she and Sam, that 
old negro of hers. That’s him steerin’. 
Wonder what the blazes they want. Let- 
ters to post maybe. Sure as you're settin’ 
with that rod in your hand she landed old 
Colonel Sellers with two letters and a telly- 
gram last time he was this way and he 
broke off a day’s fishin’ to bring them back 
to the club and have them sent off. That’s 
the sort she is.” 

Hiram could see her plainly now. She 
had come forward of the wheel, which was 
fixed close to the engine in the middle of 
the boat, and was leaning over the star- 
board gunnel as if watching the sheer of 
the water from the bow wash. Seeing him 
turned to look she waved the Panama she 
was wearing and then popped it on again. 

She was red-haired and looked impudent 
—that was Hiram’s first impression of 
“Elouise’”’ Hallard. Elouise, according to 
Jake, but more probably Eloise according 
to baptismal registers. 

“Got any cuttyhunk line?” came her 
voice when she was within hailing distance. 
Then as the White Stoat, shearing through 
the blue, shut off the engine and paused 
a few yards away hanging on the swell: 
“Got any cuttyhunk line you -can spare? 
I’ve run short. Saw you coming down and 
put out.” 

She was freckled, with brown hands— 
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less impudent of expression than daring and 
as absolutely unself-conscious as an old 
fisherman. That’s what Hiram felt about 
her now she was at close range. 

“There’s eight hundred foot of cutty- 
hunk in the locker,” replied Jake, “but it’s 
Mr. van Sueten’s and not mine to be givin’ 
away.” 

“T don’t want you to give it,” cut in the 
girl. “I want to buy it. I ought to have 
had a parcel from Rayman’s—the tackle 
people of Chicago—only the boat with the 
letters hasn’t come from Cedar Cays.”’ 

“Tt’s the Seminoles,” said Jake. “‘They’ve 
had a jamboree and all my chaps at the 
club aren’t back yet from it, but the boat 
will be down to-morrow, sure.” 

“But to-morrow won’t do,” replied Miss 
Hallard. “I want that line now.” 

“Well, I cayn’t help that,” replied Jake. 
“Tt ain’t mine to give or sell no more’n the 
launch is.” 

“One moment,” said Hiram, speaking to 
the girl. “I’m Mr. van Sueten’s friend and 
as I’ve taken out his boat during his ab- 
sence I’ll take it upon myself to let you 
have that line. Jake, fetch it out of the 
locker. I'll make it all right with Mr. van 
Sueten.” 

“Oh, thanks,’ ‘said the girl. 

It was the first time that an English- 
woman had spoken to Hiram, or Hiram to 
an Englishwoman. What was the differ- 
ence between talking to an American fe- 
male and an English—he couldn’t tell. 
Voice, accent, manner—yes and something 
beyond that, something indefinable. 

“Oh, thanks!” 

No American woman could have uttered 
those two words as this red-headed Eng- 
lish girl uttered them, so heartily, so—so— 
so—— 

“Oh, 
“Hullo!” 

He was on to a fish! 


that’s all right,” said Hiram. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“DUFFER!”’ 


GREAT something far under that blue 

water had tugged at his line. It was 
an amazing sensation. The glassy sea all 
round showed no sign of life and yet some- 
thing under there alive and full of energ 
had tautened the line, made the rod bend 
and sent up his arm and to his heart and 
spinal cord the message, ‘‘Fish!” 


He had never fished with a rod before, 
yet instinctively and at once he did the 
right thing, depressed the butt with a swift 
movement, raising the rod tip and so mak- 
ing the taken hook strike home. 

The girl in the boat alongside watched; 
Jake, half bent toward the locker where the 
cuttyhunk line was stored, remained for a 
moment as if frozen, and for two seconds 
and maybe a tenth of a second nothing hap- 
pened. 

Then the sea burst open—there is no 
other word for it—and an outraged fish 
seven feet long, thicker than a big man 
and flashing like a bar of burnished silver, 
flung itself into the air, tossing its great 
head sidewise, bending hooplike, straighten- 
ing and falling back into the blue sea, 
bang! in a burst of foam and with a con- 
cussion that shook the boats to their keels. 

It seemed more like an amazing incident 
seen in dreamland than anything in this 
ordinary humdrum world. Something seen 
at the Great Fish Sea Bathing Institute 
after a supper of toasted cheese. But 
Hiram had no time to philosophize. ‘Let 
her go!” yelled Jake. 

The mad bull rush of the tarpon made 
the reel sing. Z-ee-ce sang the reel while 
into the blue water the line sped after the 
speeding fish. 

Hiram was in a tight place. He had come 
down here to make a fool of himself in 
private, and with Jake for the only witness, 
and at the psychological moment this con- 
founded girl must turn up, an expert with- 
out any manner of doubt. 

Jake had shown him how to use the 
reel. His eyes told him the tenuity of the 
line and the fact that a sharp snap would 
break it and he knew from hearsay that 
it was possible for him with proper judg- 
ment and skill to bring the gigantic fish to 
gaff. He had neither judgment nor skill 
in this matter, however, only instinct, com- 
mon sense and the stimulus of Miss Hal- 
lard. 

He let the line run till about ninety feet 
were out. Then at a word from Jake he 
put on the brake, with the result that. the 
line burned and snapped. 

“Oh, duffer!” cried the girl. 

“Hell!” said Jake. 

When a twenty-one-thread line burns 
from friction you don’t see the flame. You 
don’t know what has happened. You only 
know you have messed the business some- 
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how and lost your fish. In the old-time 
days when men first went with rods against 
the tarpon the tarpon always got away till 
some one discovered that the cause was fric- 
tion. _ 

“Gosh!” said Hiram. 

The word had scarcely left his mouth 
when an amazing thing happened. A cou- 
ple of yards to port of the Up-to Snuff the 
sea burst open again and a fish shot into 
the air just as an orange pit shoots up 
if you press it between finger and thumb. 

It was the same fish, for the broken line 
showed streaming from its mouth as it 
turned a somersault in the blue and fell 
headfirst, like a torpedo, striking the Up 
to Snuff between the engine and the after 
rail. 

Now it is the rarest thing in the world 
for a tarpon to jump after release from the 
line as in this case. After release from the 
hook one may say that it never jumps. 

Hiram’s tarpon, possibly irritated by the 
line still streaming from it, did the unex- 
pected thing and Hiram followed suit. 

The tarpon, stunned for a second, lay 
fore and aft with its tail beyond the tran- 
som and its nose as if sniffing the perfume 
of the engine. Then as it thrilled to life 
and gave a preparatory spring, Hiram flung 
himself on it, embraced it with his arms, 
clung to it. 

“Gaff him!” yelled Hiram, remembering 
what Jake had said of the gaff and heed- 
less of Miss Hallard and all the girls in 
the world. “Gaff him, you howling fool! 
Gosh, he’s like a spring mattress come alive. 
Gaff him!” 

“How the blazin’ hurricane ’m I to gaff 
him,” replied Jake, “when you're stickin’ 
to him like y’r aunt’s whiskers? How the 
hell—_—” 

Hiram did not answer. He was over- 
board. The seven-foot tarpon had bent 
like a watch spring and “let out” with 
Hiram clinging to the convex of the bend. 

The Up to Snuff righted after a fearful 
list io port and the gobbling of a couple of 
bucketfuls of water. 

Jake, leaning overside and waving the 
gaff, seemed demented. The Hallard girl 
and Sam seemed stricken and stuck between 
wild astonishment and mirth. 

It was the funniest experience. To see 
a man muff a fish and then clasp it in a wild 
embrace, to see him go overside with it 
and vanish—the whole thing was so hilari- 


ous and marvelous that the mind failed to 
react to it leaving the gazers dumb, star- 
ing and without voice for exclamation or 
laughter. 

“Here they are!”’ suddenly yelled Jake, 
and sure enough they came, the sea smash- 
ing into foam beside the Up to Snuff and 


Hiram still clinging to his half-stunned 
prize. The Hallard girl, forgetting the 


refinements of sport and the laws that limit 
the thickness of the line, shouted: Sam, 
restarting the engine for a few revolutions, 
brought the Jaunch closer up, and Jake, 
gaff in hand, saw his chance. 

In a second the sharp gaff hook was un- 
der the monster’s lower jaw and Hiram re- 
leased and releasing was clinging to the 
gunnel of the Up to Snuff. 

“Well, you’ve got him,” said the girl as 
Jake and the fish finished the business with 
the help of a maul. 

“Yep,” said Hiram, spitting salt water 
and clinging with his right hand to the gun- 
nel while he held out his left for the boat- 
hook Sam was holding toward him, ‘and 
if you don’t mind I'll come aboard your 
boat while Jake finishes with him.” 

He came, leg overside, dripping, and 
as he came the girl stood up. 

Alongside the Up to Snuff she perceived 
something that Jake did not notice. The 
tarpon in its leap on board had started 
a plank. Jake, still engaged with the fish, 
was half up to his knees in water, and the 
life of the Up to Snuff was not worth five 
minutes’ purchase. 

“You're sinking,” said she. “Better get 
back into your boat and start bailing. 
You’ve got a tin and I’ll lend you ours. 
Cast off the fish and I’ll give you a tow. 
We’ve got six fathoms of rope on board.” 

Jake, turning his head, saw the situation 
in a flash, cast off the fish and sprang to the 
bailer. The girl fixed the towrope, and 
Sam starting the engine, the White Stoat 
turned her nose to shore. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE BEACH. 


IRAM, as he bailed, swore. He had 

all but done for Van Sueten’s boat, a 

girl had called him a duffer, and he felt 

he had made a fool of himself about that 
fish. 

Something in his inner consciousness told 

him that the brutal attack he had made on 
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this tarpon was not according to the rules 
of the game that, to the view of a plain 
man, load the dice heavily in favor of the 
fish. 

The rules that prescribe the thickness of 
the line and the weight of the rod, the 
chivalrous rules of all the tarpon and tuna 
clubs, to disobey which is bad form; almost, 
indeed, a crime. 

He had flung himself on that tarpon and 
wrestled with it, clung to it, brutally as- 
saulted it. The news would go up and 
down the coast into every club; he felt it, 
he could hear the conversations; conver- 
sations like that of last night in which the 
great god Fish was the ever-enthroned sub- 
ject always being approached at all angles 
and always hat in hand and with respect. 

He, Hiram, would be in the position of a 
man who has kicked a woman or committed 
some gross act against the usages of so- 
ciety—or cheated at cards. Yes, that was 
it—cheated at the tarpon game; cheated 
and kicked the table over and grabbed the 
stakes. 

Then the girl had called him a duffer. 
He could see her back as she steered now, 
standing to the wheel and steering steadily 
for the break in the reef, her Panama tilted 
backward. A slim white-clad back, a fig- 
ure supple as a willow wand, the figure of 
a creature that had seized on his mind all 
of a sudden just as he had seized on the 
tarpon. 

She had called him a duffer. 

No other girl or woman had ever done 
that or anything approaching it. The act 
had broken down all sorts of doors that 
had divided his mind from the opposite 
sex. Women had never interested him be- 
fore. They had been just pictures or cham- 
bermaids, but Miss Hallard——he turned the 
name over in his mind—was different; not 
a fashion plate, not a chambermaid, but 
something that stirred his soul, antagoniz- 
ing yet attracting him, filling him with 
anger and all sorts of weird new sensations. 

He had only known her for perhaps 
twenty minutes, most of that time he had 
been fighting above and under water, vet 
that was his position with regard to her. 

Meanwhile she steered. 

The break in the reef showed now, broad 
with the coral piers spitting at the heave of 
the swell. To the right and about half a 
mile away the masts of a small vessel 
showed. It was evidently anchored in the 


lagoon. And now, as they passed the break 
and entered the great sheet of water spotted 
with swimming gulls, the Hallard camping 
place disclosed itself, two white tents on 
the inner reef and a dinghy beached high 
on the coral. 

“Tt’s shoal water and sand to right of the 
tents,” cried the girl, turning her head for 
a second. “You can beach your boat there 
when I let go the tow. Mind now with 
the steering wheel and be ready.” 

She spoke to Sam-and the speed of the 
White Stoat increased. Past the tents she 
led them and on down the lagoon. Then 
casting off the towrope and turning sharp 
to starboard she left them, and Jake, turn- 
ing sharp to port, beached the Up to Snuff 
with the way that was on her, and not a 
moment too soon. 

The two men tumbled over and knee-deep 
in the water pulled and hauled, the slight 
rise and fall of the swell helping them. 

“There,” said Jake at last, “we can’t 
get her no higher. She’s got to stick till 
we lighten her of the grub and gear. Cuss 
that girl, she might ’a’ lent a hand. How 
the nation does she think we’re goin’ to 
make out with a stove boat and all? That’s 
her,” said Jake, “that’s her all over and 
round. She don’t want strangers about; she 
had to give us a tow and beach the old 
Snuff, but I reckon it was against her grain, 
’specially havin’ to beach us so near her 
campin’ place.” 

They sat down on the sands for a mo- 
ment’s rest and watched the Hallard launch, 
which had turned and was making toward 
the Hallard encampment where she an- 
chored. Then they forgot the girl for a 
moment, attracted by a movement on the 
water away to the left of where they sat, 
Jake smoking and Hiram stripping off his 
coat to dry in the burning sun. A boat 
was coming toward them, evidently from the 
small vessel anchored farther down the la- 
goon. Coming toward them but not mak- 
ing for them, moving slowly, halting, sniff- 
ing at the reef, putting out again. 

“<Shellfishin’, »” said Jake, shading his 
eyes. “Japs—that’s a Jap boat. Junk— 
no, she aren’t a junk. She’s a Pensacola- 
built ketch. There’s ‘half a dozen been sold 
out of the breakers’ yards there and snapped 
up by the Japs. Where they get the money 
from, search me. Syndicate, most like. 
Well, come along and get the dunnage out 
of the old Snuff.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A DECISION. 


IRAM having dried himself in the sun, 
they set to on the job of landing the 
provisions, the mast, sail, iron ballast and 
gear. It was hard work and hot work and 
when they had finished and hauled the 
Snuff a few feet farther up on the sand 
the Jap boat had drawn nearly abreast of 
them. 

A girl was sculling with a single scull, 
and at the bow, leaning over with a long 
prong in his hand, an old Jap man was 
searching the depths for shellfish. 

The girl had a head as round as the head 
of a seal and as she turned to look at the 
two men on the reef her face struck Hiram 
as one of the pleasantest he had seen in a 
long while. She was the color of honey— 
the color of gold—the color of sunlight, all 
of them mixed with just a touch of some- 
thing darker, some pigment known only in 
the mysterious East. Her eyes were liquid 
brown, like the eyes of a seal, and her per- 
fect little teeth showed in a smile as her 
eyes recognized Jake. 

“It’s old Hokasai and his darter,” said 
Jake. “Yen, they call her—yen’s a Jap 
coin, though why they fixed it on her I 
don’t know. They’re always pottin’ about 
up an’ down the reef. Hoke! Hi there, 
Hoke! Shove ashore and len’s a hand. 
We’re stove.” 

The girl answered by turning the boat’s 
head toward them and Hokasai, landing, 
gave it as his opinion that with a little 
tinkering the launch would be fit to go 
back under her. own power. He had all the 
implements necessary for boat mending on 
the ketch and if Jake would condescend to 
wait he would pray to be honorably excused 
while he put back to fetch them. 

When he had gone and while Jake was 
lighting his pipe, Hiram, standing with his 
hands in his pockets and looking up and 
down the reef from the beached launch to 
the Hallard encampment, seemed to come to 
a sudden decision. 

“Where’s that cuttyhunk line?” asked he 
of Jake. 

“Cuttyhunk line,” said Jake. 
—what you want it for?” 

“T don’t, but she does. She’s forgot it.” 

“Well, if she wants it let her come and 
fetch it,” said Jake. 

Hiram walked toward the Up to Snuff. 


“Oh, that 


He remembered now that the line was in 
the locker and he found it. Two six-hun- 
dred-foot lengths, each carefully parceled 
and each labeled “Cuttyhunk. 21. 1 length.” 

Jake watched him. 

“There’s two lots,” said Hiram, “and [ll 
take her one.” 

“And how are you goin’ to take it?” asked 
Jake. “Swim with it?” 

“Pll walk along the reef.” 

“Oh, will you?” 

Jake was in a temper. He looked from 
Hiram to the distant figure of the girl who 
had landed now and seemed busy about 
one of the tents. 

“Walk along the reef, will you—vwell, I 
bet if you try that game she’ll be laughin’ 
at you same’s she did when you collared 
that tarpon. She don’t want strangers 
about, I’m tellin’ you, and she’ll sass you 
same as she’s done before to chaps as good 
as you.” 

But Hiram was out of hearing. With the 
line in his pocket and the boat hook which 
he had picked up for a staff in his hand, 
he was making for the distant camping 
ground and the girl. 

Hiram, as I have hinted before, had 
never felt the pull of a woman till this 
morning. He had always been too busy or 
maybe too bashful to catch the towrope 
that many a woman had flung to him, for, 
and this is an amazing thing, Hiram, who 
could boast neither of grace nor good looks, 
had yet that something about him which 
has nothing to do with good looks or grace 
—that indefinable something which we call 
the power of attraction. 

Maybe the attraction arose from his large 
size and the hints of strength and decision 
and directness in his mental and bodily 
make-up; however that may be, the power 
of attraction was there, unknown to him, 
almost as unknown as the attraction which 
was pulling him now toward Eloise Hallard. 

He had not gone ten yards on his jour- 
ney when he came a cropper and was up to 
his neck in a pool concealed by a huge out- 
growth of camp weed. As he floundered out 
and stood dripping and squeezing the wa- 
ter from himself, he saw or thought he saw 
the girl shading her eyes at him. The wet- 
ting was nothing—the reef sun dries one in 
no time—and he did not bother about 
the girl. She could laugh if she wanted. 
What he had to do was to finish the busi- 
ness in hand and get back. He guessed 
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there were more rock pools and traps ahead; 
he remembered Jake’s ominous manner and 
what he had said—that didn’t matter, he 
had to get over or round them and just fin- 
ish the business in hand after the manner in 
which he had set out to do it. 

If Hiram had been offered a boat right 
then and there to take him to the Hallard 
encampment in safety and comfort he would 
have refused. He had set out to walk there 
along the reef and walk there he would 
—even if he had to swim part of the way. 

Once this gentleman had gripped a propo- 
sition of any sort or made a decision of 
any kind he held to it, and that was per- 
haps why he had emerged from the oil 
lands with a fortune of over two million 
dollars, just as a couple of hours ago he had 
emerged from the sea gripping a seven-foot 
tarpon. 

He stood for a while to dry before ad- 
vancing farther. He had left the club at 
six o’clock and it was now nine. The sea 
had lost its first seraphic early-morning tints 
and hardened into a jewel under the sun, 
a vast sapphire lightening in hue to the 
paleness of aquamarine between the reefs. 
A great pool to the left unobscured by weed 
showed the conch shells crawling on its floor 
of white coral sand against which the water 
showed green—a vivid, almost arsenical 
green. Above the far horizon a few white 
clouds drifted in long procession innocent 
of evil or threat of storm and all along the 
reef as Hiram gazed and listened the voices 
of the sea gulls answered far and near to the 
voice of the sea. 

He pushed on. A thread of smoke rising 
from the Hallard encampment suggested the 
idea of breakfast and when he was within 
full sight of the tents the smell of cooking 
came on the breeze. Yes, it was breakfast 
right enough. The girl was helping in the 
cooking, and when he was within speaking 
distance and just as though he were an old 
acquaintance she hailed him, telling Sam 
at the same time to lay an extra plate. 

“T’ve brought the line,” said Hiram, pro- 
ducing the parcel from his pocket. 

“Oh, the line,” said she. “Thanks. I’d 
forgot—twenty-one thread—that’s what I 
wanted and I'll pay Mr. van Sueten or let 


him have it back if I don’t use it. I’m 
not going after fish to-day, after all. 
There’s a lot to do in the camp. Sam, 


fetch another cushion up from the launch.” 
She stood looking at the camp breakfast 


spread on the reef and gave directions to 
the old man where to put the extra cushion 
for Hiram, and Hiram as he stood waiting 
for the food had the weirdest feeling—a 
feeling as though he were nothing, or at 
least only something as unimportant as the 
weed of the reef or the blue cushions of 
the launch. 

It was her manner that produced this 
effect. A manner that was neither cold 
nor distant, but just negligent. She seemed 
to find no earthly interest in him beyond the 
interest a common object evokes. He 
might have been a teacup, or Sam, or an 
old acquaintance with all the interest 
rubbed off instead of a man she had only 
met once before and under extraordinary 
circumstances. 

Hiram responded to this attitude of mind 
by silence. 

A silence during which he made away 
with two buckwheat cakes and two cups of 
coffee, to say nothing of the rest; a silence 
broken into by the gulls’ voices and the 
voices of the reef surf and small negligent 
remarks from the girl whose mind seemed 
traveling afield. 

Then, toward the end of the meal, she 
began to speak to some purpose. 

“Mr. van Sueten is not at the club, I 
think you said?” 

“No,” replied Hiram. ‘He’s not due till 
to-day or maybe to-morrow. I came along 
here at his invitation and when I got to 
the club I found a message saying he was 
held by business and asking me to go on 
for a day or so without him.” 

“That’s why you took his yawl?” 

“No,” said Hiram. “I took it out to 
get away from those other chaps. They’re 
all fish, and I reckoned they’d guy my life 
out if they thought I couldn’t handle the 
gear. That’s why I came out bright and 
early. I wanted to learn.” 

“You wanted to learn?” 

“Yep.” 

“To learn what?” 

“Why, what I was saying—fish catching, 
how to hold a rod.” 

“Haven’t you ever 

“T’ve never held a rod in my hand be- 
fore this morning,” said Hiram, “and I’m 
not sure I ever want to hold another. A 
hand line is good enough for me.” 

The girl seemed to consider this unsport- 
ing proposition for a moment. 

“But a hand line—you mean with cord as 


”? 
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thick as your finger? 
the fish a chance.” 

“T don’t want to give him a chance,” said 
Hiram. ‘When I go out fishing, I want to 
get fish.” 

“You certainly got that tarpon,” she con- 
ceded. 

“Yes,” said Hiram, “I got him.” 

“It’s only just a question of sport,” said 
she. “I’m not talking of this morning, but 
generally, here on the reef, we don’t think 
it’s fair to the fish noi to give it a chance 
by using the lightest tackle possible.” 

“Fair to the fish?” said Hiram, 

“Yes, fair to the fish.” 

“Well now,” said he, ‘which would you 
sooner be—played with what you call light 
tackle and kept maybe a couple of hours 
on the hook, which is what sometimes hap- 
pens according to the talk of those fellows 
at the club last night, or caught in a chap’s 
arms like that tarpon?” 

No sooner were the words uttered than 
Hiram felt he had made a faux pas. 
“Caught in a chap’s arms!” 

“I mean if you were a fish,” said he 
lamely. 

“Not being a fish I can’t tell,” replied 
Miss Hallard quite unmoved. “But speak- 
ing as a fisherman, I prefer using light 
tackle and giving the fish a_ sporting 
chance.” 

“Well, maybe you’re right,” said he. “I 


Why, it doesn’t give 


reckon I’m out of it where this thing is © 


concerned, and maybe in other ways too— 
I’m old-fashioned, maybe. When I have a 
difference with a chap I settle it with my 
fists mostly instead of using a lawyer and 
light tackle, and when I want a thing bad I 
go for it straight.” 

He rose up and shaded his eyes, gazing 
in the direction of the Japanese ketch and 
the beached launch. He could see the tiny 
figure of little Yen, moving about, helping 
old Hokasai, in the distance. 

“They’re tinkering over the boat,” said 
he. “Jake reckons to be able to get her 
afloat and back to the club to-night.” 

“Well, when you get back to-night please 
thank Mr. van Sueten, whom I have never 
met, for the line,” said she. 

“I’m not going,” said he, fired by a sud- 
den resolve. 

“Not going back to the club?” 

“Nope,” said Hiram. 

Only a minute before he had no plans, 
only the vague idea of returning to the 


club that night when the boat was fixed. 
Then, all of a sudden, in a flash, the deci- 
sion came to him to stay on the reef, camp 
out and let the club go hang. 

His subconscious mind must have been 
at work for with the decision came the 
method and the means—the extra provisions 
Jenkins had burdened them with, the yawl’s 
canvas from which a tent of sorts might 
be rigged with the help of material he could 
no doubt wangle out of the ketch. 

“But what are you going to do here?” 
asked the girl in a tone of voice which was 
not an invitation to remain. 

“Fish.” said he. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE REEF. 


HE didn’t say he was going to fish for 

Eloise Hallard. 

Maybe he didn’t know himself the real 
reason that had made him decide not to 
return to the club that day. Maybe in some 
extraordinary and feminine way she did. 

“But you told me you did not care for 
rod fishing,” said she. 

“Neither I don’t,” said Hiram, “but I 
reckon there’s other ways—and it’s not all 
fish here—not tarpon, anyhow.  There’s 
shellfishing to be done. I saw the Japs do- 
ing it to-day and they’ll show me how. But 
you needn’t tell me—I know—you don’t 
want me to stay.” 

He looked at her straight in the eyes. 
Hiram was always doing things like this, 
putting his foot clean through convention 
as children do sometimes; saying appalling 
truths. 

What he had said about Senator Graft 
and the nitrate concessions would have 
landed another man in the dock, but Graft 
hadn’t dared to prosecute. Hiram on the 


’ witness stand was a proposition that no 


prosecutor with an evil conscience cared to 
consider. 

Hiram, in fact, was outside our times 
and a nuisance and a danger in a civiliza- 
tion whose business from love to larceny is 
founded on falsehood. 

He looked her straight in the eyes and 
she returned his gaze without flinching and 
in that moment they came closer to one 
another than a week of ordinary social life 
would have brought them. 

“Tt’s not a question of wanting people 
to go or stay,” said she. “The reef’s not 
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my property any more than yours, and 
there’s lots of room on it.” 

They stood for a moment having noth- 
ing more to say, the gulls and the waves 
making conversation. 

“Well, I guess that’s so,” said he at last. 

Then with a word or two more he turned 
away, taking the road he had come by. 

No reef pools caught him this time, yet 
his mind scarcely recognized what his sight 
recorded. It was engaged on the problem 
of Eloise Hallard. 

He had wondered on hearing of her at 
the club what could possess a girl to go 
camping alone or with only an old negro for 
company. It seemed to him that he knew 
“now what possessed her—the spirit that re- 
quires the loneliness which is freedom. 

He did not put it in those words, exactly. 
He said to himself: “She wants to get 
away by herself.” He had felt the same 
thing when tired of the crush and worry of 
business—the desire to get away alone, 
away from any living thing that could 
speak, and be free in God’s free world, 
which is nature. 

Yes, he could understand that. But why 
had the desire taken her, what business had 
crushed and worried her, driving her from 
the herd? He couldn’t tell. He knew lit- 
tle of the working of the modern girl’s mind 
—nothing that could throw light on the sub- 
ject before him. 

“Some fellow’s maybe let her down,” said 
Hiram. “Well, it ain’t my affair, and it 
don’t make a button of difference.” 

He skirted the pool that had trapped him 
and paused for a moment to breathe in the 
air filled with ozone, and to skim with his 
eyes the sea filled with light. 

The air itself was filled, supercharged, 
with light. It was as though the sunbeams 
broken by the intensity of impact had shiv- 


ered to dust, impalpable dust that filled the ° 


distance with its haze. 

It was good to stand and see that sun 
dust, that violet sea, that haze curtain which 
hid what had been the horizon; to breathe 
in the wind, tepid, odorous with ozone and 
the pure smell of salt water, to hear ten 
miles of reef speak like a dreamer half 
awakened, and the guillemots challenging 
the laughing gulls and the laughing gulls 
ridiculing the guillemots. 

All this was the reef, this and a hundred 
other conditions and things from dawn to 
tarpon. He had sought a motive for the 


Hallard girl’s lonely camping-out expedi- 
tion; it came suddenly to him now that 
maybe he had found the real one. She had 
discovered the reef. 

Those fellows at the club sitting down 
to dinner every night in boiled shirts and 
going out every day in hired yawls to fish 
for tarpon knew nothing of the reef—how 
could they? To know it you must tread 
it and camp on it and live with it. 

All this came to him in a moment as 
though the spirit of the reef had managed 
to slip into his mind with a breath of the 
perfumed air that entered his lungs. 

Even in these few hours the reef had 
seized him, and go where he pleased and do 
what he might the reef would be with him 
till he died. He would carry it with him as 
many a man carries the Himalayas or the 
mountains of Morne or the heather-purple 
glens. 

He walked on till the sound of hammer- 
ing became clearer and the forms of Hokasai 
and Jake nearly life-sized. When he 
reached the boat, Hokasai, with his little 
Japanese eyes screwed up, was putting in 
the last mallet blows that would secure the 
stove plank and Yen on her knees was melt- 
ing tar in a little pot over a fire of wreck- 
wood and dried seaweed. 

Yen, as Hiram approached, kept her eyes 
fixed on him, she had never seen anything 
so big in its way as Hiram. He fascinated 
her. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DRAG OF THE LINE. 


ELL,” said Jake, as the Up to Snuff, 
water borne and tight again, rubbed 
her fenders against the reef, “if you’re set 
on campin’ you’re set on campin’, and when 
you want to get back, Hoke will fetch you 
for five dollars. I cayn’t promise to send 
a boat for you after to-day, for I'll be full 
up tryin’ to fix half a dozen more chaps that 
are comin’ for the fishin’, but Dll send a 
launch down this evenin’ with some of your 
dunnage and a tent. Better have a right 
tent whiles you’re about it, and a cookin’ 
pot and such. And, say, if you want some 
hand lines, I can send you them, and there’s 
an old dinghy the launch can tow down to 
you.” 

“Right,” said Hiram, “I don’t want much 
more than a sleeping suit and a toothbrush. 
I'd clean forgot those.” 

“You can do your fishin’ to rights with 
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the dinghy,” concluded Jake as he began to 
fiddle with the lever of the starting gear, 
“and you needn’t be bothered with no rods 
or reels or patent hooks or such.” 

He was not poking fun at Hiram. Jake 
after eight years’ stewardship of the boats, 
eight years of big-game fishermen and their 
ways, eight years of weighing and measur- 
ing inedible tarpon, was sick of the busi- 
ness. Sick as a croupier of Monte Carlo 
must be with the game that never ends and 
in which the odds are ever on one side. 

He started the engine, and Hiram, stand- 
ing with his eyes shaded, watched the Up to 
Snuff ruffling the water of the long lagoon 
and vanishing at last through the break of 
the outer reaf. 

Then he found himself alone. 

The Hallard encampment showed a faint 
far trace of smoke rising to the sky. Ho- 
kasai and Yen had gone back to the ketch. 
They seemed to be cooking something in 
the little galley and a Jap boy, hitherto un- 
seen, was on deck, fishing to starboard 
where the ship shadow gave shelter to shoals 
of little fish in its dusky green. Every now 
and then the girl turned her dark eyes upon 
him. 

Hiram watched the boy hauling up the 
wriggling slips of silver, then he turned his 
attention to the stores. Jake had left every- 
thing in a heap—tins of bully beef, biscuits, 
tomatoes and so forth, and a loaf of bread 
tied up in a towel. Nothing had been for- 
gotten by Jenkins in the way of plates, 
knives, forks and salt. There was a small 
keg of water. Hiram reckoned that there 
was enough grub to last him a month, but 
the fact was uninspiring. He would have 
exchanged it for half an ounce of compan- 
ionship. The companionship of a dog even. 

He sat down to contemplate things. 

Had the coast been absolutely deserted 
he would not have minded the loneliness, 
or at least it would not have weighed on 
him so much, but by some strange freak 
of the mind the Japs in their alien boat and 
the Hallard encampment in its aloofness 
turned the loneliness of the reef into some- 
thing akin to desolation. 

He sat for a while with knees up, his 
eyes roving from the far palm tree that 
marked the bend of the reef to the south to 
the flock of gulls that marked the extreme 
limit of vision to the north. 

This congregation of gulls was almost a 
permanent feature; on the reef gulls tend 
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to congregate in spots, always returning to 
the same spot to roost or circle about it, and 
Hiram, as he sat watching and listening, 
could hear now and again their voices, a 
faint chanting sound now dying away ut- 
terly only to rise again. 

But he was not thinking of the gulls. He 
was thinking of the girl over there where 
the far tents marked the sky line above the 
reef; the girl who had harpooned him. 

She had maybe done it at first sight, at 
the very moment when drawing close like 
a thief in the I’Aite Stoat she had made 
her demand for cuttyhunk line—no matter 
when, she had done it, though Hiram felt 
the drag of the line only now. 

There was no pain, no lovesick yearning, 
nothing but a great uplift of the heart and 
a huge determination. He wanted Eloise 
Hallard. The want had come on him so 
suddenly that he had no time to think or 
cross-question himself or say, “Is this love?” 
or, “What’s this is wrong with me?” It 
was an extraordinary kind of want, sudden 
as the want to hit back after receiving a 
smack in the face and filled with the same 
sort of fire and almost one might say the 
same sort of passion. 

A sudden blaze up of something that was 
almost wrath—that is how love came to 
Hiram Fisher as he sat listening to the gulls 
and watching the heave and slobber of the 
swell on the coral. 

He had never thought of girls all his life, 
yet he had been wanting this girl all his 
life. She had been hiding in the back- 
ground of things and had only just disclosed 
herself, laughed at him, called him a duffer 
and then turned her head away. 

She did not want him on the reef, that 
was plain enough; and plainer still the fact 
that there was nothing personal in the busi- 
ness. She just looked on him as a nuisance 
and intruder—one of the club people. 

Hiram would have preferred personal ani- 
mosity. However, you can’t always have 
what you want in this world and he had to 
content himself with Indifference for an an- 
tagonist; the cold indifference of a girl who 
has never loved, the indifference of an out- 
door girl whose soul is bound up in sport, 
who is on a camping expedition and who 
doesn’t want to be bothered; the indiffer- 


‘ence of a tarpon fiend to everything but 


tarpon, rods, reels, snoods, bait and weather. 
A nice sort of redoubt for love to carr’ 
against a time limit, for once off the reef 
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Hiram’s chance would be gone. He was not 
the person to follow her into society. Hiram 
was a primitive man and vaguely and in- 
stinctively he knew it; knew that in the 
gilded halls of the wealthy he would be 
lost and that his battle ground was here or 
nowhere. 

So he sat debating things with himself, 
up against the major proposition of his life, 
reckoning vaguely that oil, stocks, success, 
the presidency itself, all these were noth- 
ing to this. 

Shaken to his foundations and all because 
of a girl whose face he had never seen till 
that morning. 

A girl born into his world only some 
eight hours ago. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FREEDOM. 


AKE, true to his word, sent the club 
launch along that evening with two 
Seminoles in charge and the dinghy in tow. 
The Seminoles fixed up the tent they had 
brought, stowed the stores under a tarpaulin 
cover, disposed Hiram’s dunnage in the tent 
and offered to cook his supper. Then they 
went back twenty dollars richer under the 
light of the moon, leaving Hiram to smoke 
his pipe and contemplate the scenery, also 
to cook his own supper. He had refused 
the offer of the Seminoles. It was a com- 
fort to be able to do things for himself, to 
be released from the tyranny of servants 
and to be able to eat when he wanted to. 

It seemed to him all at once as he lit 
his fire that ever since wealth had come to 
him he had been doing things every day he 
did not want to do and leaving things un- 
done that he would have very much liked to 
have done. 

It was a living fact. Seized and carried 
along by the stream of society a man is no 
longer entire master of himself, no matter 
what his wealth may be, and Hiram as he 
put on some bacon io fry in the pan glanced 
back at a long procession of monotonous 
meals eaten under the eyes of servants and 
fellow hotel guests; breakfasts surrounded 
by people reading newspapers and _ letters 
and talking in undertones as at a funeral 
banquet; dinners eaten behind stiff, creaky 
shirt fronts, surrounded by other diners in 
fantastic attire, suppers in restaurants 
where the gay world congregated, luncheons 
in bars where men snapped their food up 


like dogs pursued by the wolves of business. 
All the rest of the life Hiram had lived 
since wealth struck him seemed pretty much 
on the same level, a series of cut-and-dried 
performances, everything cooked to death, 
without any flavor. Why, you could not 
put on an overcoat without a fellow running 
to help you into it and then holding out his 
hand for a tip. 

Well, there were no overcoats here, nor 
waiters, nor tips, nor hotels. nothing but 
God’s pure air and the sea and moon and 
liberty, the riding light of the Japanese 
ketch and the far fire spark of the Hallard 
encampment. 

One thought only bothered Hiram. What 
if Van Sueten should on arrival at the club 
take it into his head to come along and join 
him in his camping-out expedition? It 
needn’t have worried him at all. Van Sue- 
ten would not turn up at the club that year. 
Van Sueten was lying on the floor of the 
Chicago Wheat Pit at that moment, flat- 
tened out with half the wheat of Nebraska 
on top of him. Wheat he had tried to cor- 
ner and which had cornered him. 

Then, when supper was eaten and a pipe 
smoked, Hiram turned in to awake next 
morning to the opening of a new life. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HIRAM'S MISTAKE. 


HE reef makes you forget. The events 
of yesterday become merged in the 
events of the day before, so that the past 
in a very short time becomes blurred and 
hazy in contradiction to the vivid and col- 
ored present. 

In three days Hiram felt as though he 
had been away from civilization for years, 
as though all that past business connected 
with newspapers. oil, hotels and business 
men eternally trying to beat him out of his 
back teeth were a dream, an ugly dream 
from which he had awakened to reality and 
the joy of living. 

The Japanese ketch, as though scenting 
dollars, had drawn closer up to his camping 
place, and Hokasai and Yen, capturing him 
in the first forty-eight hours, began to teach 
him reef craft as it was known to them. 
Where to find cuttlefish for bait in the reef 
pools, the dangers of electric eels and the 
haunts of the crawfish and crabs. And al- 
ways the glittering yet soft seallike eyes of 
little Yen sought his, dumbly; he looked 
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round continually to see them fastened on 
him and immediately withdrawn. 

In the blaze of his third dawn in this 
place he went with them after turtle on Bay 
Cedar Bank and found that Miss Hallard 
had come along to be of the party. She and 
the Japs were hand and glove, evidently; 
scarcely noticing Hiram she gave them all 
her attention and Hiram was so intrigued 
by the turtle catching that he scarcely no- 
ticed—at the moment. 

Afterward, when he got back and sat 
cooking his lonely breakfast, something 
came bothering at the back of his mind and 
presently disclosed itself as Miss Hallard 
talking to the Japs and almost ignoring him. 

“She’s a Britisher,” said Hiram to him- 
self in explanation, but somehow the ex- 
planation failed to smooth matters and the 
bacon was burned before his attention was 
drawn to the shouting pan from those tent 
tops outlined on the blue morning sky. 

After breakfast, taking the boat he boldly 
put up the lagoon. Yes, there she was 
seated on a camp stool, sketching. 

Making pictures for the book she was 
engaged on, for Eloise Hallard was not 
all tarpon. She was literary as well—a 
fine example of that strange product of 
high civilization, the woman who dares; the 
woman who goes on a camel to Timbuktu 
or in a sealer to Jan Meyer Land and 
writes a book about it, lectures about it, 
paints pictures about it, exhibits it—and 
herself. 

Hiram knew nothing of this, nor of the 
fact that if the book were ever done he 
would be in it, most likely, as one of the 
objects found on the reef. 

Rowing close by the coral he gave her 
good morning and received a cheerful re- 
ply. Landing,-he watched her for a while 
at work without any visible resentment on 
her part. 

But she wouldn’t talk, or talked only as a 
person talks in a dream, her eye now on 
the canvas and now on the scene before her. 

He watched her as she worked; the artist 
unconscious of everything but the work, 
the woman unconscious of all but the male 
thing that was admiring her. 

And yet the artist had the woman in a 
cellar, so to speak, and was sitting on the 
trapdoor; there were long lapses of time 
during which she was unconscious of the 
presence of Hiram; then, when work was 
done and the woman released again, instead 


of dismissing Hiram she asked him to help 
in putting things away, kept him dangling. 

Dangling is the only word. She could 
quite easily have got rid of him and ordered 
Sam to do what she wanted, but she pre- 
ferred Hiram. Hiram had begun to in- 
terest her, and when the easel was back 
in the tent and odds and ends cleared away 
she remembered a rod butt that wanted 
splicing. A split had come in the wood just 
above the cork sheath, and it had to be 
bound over with waxed thread. That was 
her idea, and what a rod maker would have 
said to this form of surgery was a matter 
of indifference to Hiram, who, holding the 
end of the butt to steady it, suddenly found 
himself sitting knee to knee with her and 
hand almost touching hand. 

“Hold it steady,” said she. “Don’t let 
it wabble. See, that’s how it’s done, over 
and over, like a cricket-bat handle. What’s 
a cricket bat? Don’t you know? Well, I 
can’t tell you now. Hold it steady.” He 
watched her brown hands as they worked. 
Her hat was off and as she bent her auburn 
hair was almost within reach of his lips. 
The gorselike scent of it came to him; it 
was something as new as herself and only 
an iron will prevented his hand which was 
holding the butt from closing on the little 
hand that was working with the thread. 

But his tongue couldn’t keep still. 

“Say,” said he, “tell me something.” 

“Ves?” 

He paused in his speech, strangling words 
that were rising to his tongue. 

“Yes?” said she tentatively. 

“Tsn’t it lonesome for you stuck here 
alone with only that old servant?” 

“No,” said she, “not a bit.” 

Hiram could have kicked himself. He 
hadn’t meant to say that piece of stupidity. 
It rang in his ears, seemed to put an un- 
bridgeable distance suddenly between them. 
Like a man with aphasia he found himself 
—when trying to talk the language of the 
heart—saying the wrong thing. 

“Well, it’s not so bad maybe, when you’re 
used to it,” said he, plunging deeper. 
“When I stuck here first I thought the lone- 
someness would have sure smothered me. 
You see, there were the Japs to one side of 
me and you on the other, and neither of 
you seemed likely to be much in the way of 
making friends. I nearly went back with 
the launch the Seminoles brought down that 
night.” 
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“Why didn’t you?” asked she. 

It was as though she had drawn back and 
hit him a smack in the face with her little 
brown hand. 

“Why didn’t you?” It was not the words 
but the tone, it sounded almost as though 
she were saying, “A good job if you had.” 
The effect was cataclysmic. He dropped 
the butt and sprang to his feet. 

“Maybe it would have been better if I 
had,” said he. 

Then he saw what he had done. The 
girl had risen, picking up the knife, the 
twine ball and the scissors. She collected 
the pieces of the rod while Hiram, like a 
child that has been naughty, stood by 
watching, conscious that she was mortally 
offended, yet not knowing what to say. 

Tt was his action with the rod butt as 
well as his words and tone. He had almost 
flung it aside, disarranging the delicate and 
even work she had nearly accomplished. 
Then carrying her possessions, and without 
a word, she made for the nearest tent. 

Hiram heard the gulls jeering him from 
middle reef; his eyes fixed on the tents and 
the figure of the girl took in little details 
never observed before, a patch near the 
flap on one of the tents, a heap covered with 
tarpaulin—maybe stores—near the other 
tent. 

For a moment he called himself a fool 
and a brute. Then came anger. After all, 
what had he done? Nothing—just dropped 
the butt and risen to his feet—and she must 
carry on like this and take it as an insult! 
Very well then, two could play at that 
game. 

He turned to the dinghy he had left 
moored to the reef, got in and shoved off. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CUT. 


HE boat from the ketch was coming 
along rowed by Yen and with Hokasai, 
fish spear in hand, leaning overside on the 
lookout for what he might find. Hiram 
drew close and brought the dinghy up gun- 
nel to gunnel with the other, while Hokasai, 
forgetting his spear, engaged in conversa- 
tion, and Yen, forgetting the oars, let the 
boat drift. 

Hiram talked to the girl as well as to the 
old man, talked and laughed so that Miss 
Hallard could hear. He’d show her that he 
did not care, he’d show her that she could 


not make small of him. Yet all the time 
something at the back of his mind kept tell- 
ing him that he was making small of him- 
self, that instead of landing and apologiz- 
ing for his rudeness he was carrying on 
like a boob. 

Then when the boats had drifted out of 
earshot of the girl he came to, and leaving 
Hokasai to his fishing, rowed home. That 
was the beginning of four troublous days 
and dreadful nights for Hiram. Four days 
during which he spent most of his time with 
Hokasai and Yen, more especially Yen, 
whom he took crab hunting on the reef and 
to whom he told all about his passion for 
Miss Hallard, confident that she could not 
understand a sentence of what he was say- 
ing. Yen listened and answered sometimes 
—sometimes with smiles, sometimes with a 
few words in Japanese, sometimes with a 
glance. 


Yen these warm nights slept on deck in 
the cool of the sea wind, with her face cov- 
ered from the moon. 

Since the coming of Hiram, however, the 
moon had teased Yen in her sleep, plucking 
at her blue kimono, making her uncover 
and open her eyes. 

“There is no sleep anywhere,” said the 
moon. 

“Only in the sea,” said the reef, speak- 
ing with the league-long sigh of the foam 
on the coral. 

Then Yen would rise up and go to the 
rail and look across at the palms and man- 
groves of the far shore and the tents on the 
reef. 

Hiram’s tent, and bevond it, far away, 
the tents of Miss Hallard’s camp. 

Before the coming of Hiram, Miss Hal- 
lard had scarcely interested Yen at all, but 
now it was different. At night her eves 
would pass: from the encampment of the 
moon to that of the girl, at night sometimes 
not the moon but the voice of Hiram would 
rouse her from her sleep and she would 
rise and go to the rail as though waiting 
for some one who never came. 

Even in the daytime in the boat she 
would fall into reveries, forgetting to row, 
letting the boat drift. Her eyes seemed al- 
ways wandering after something they could 
never catch. But when they rested on 
Hiram as now, they grew still, they sought 
no more, but remained tranquil and deeper 
than the pools of the reef. 
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On the fourth day Miss Hallard, as she 
passed his camp in the launch and saw him 
standing by the tent, looked at him and 
turned her head away in seeming disdain, 
gazing seaward. A direct cut. 

He stood watching the launch as it 
steered along through the mirror-calm wa- 
ter, making for the southern bank. 

He had gone white about the mouth. It 
was the first insult that he had ever re- 
ceived that had really hurt. Men had 
called him names and in the rough and tum- 
ble of his life his anger had been roused 
many a time by things said, leaving alone 
things done, but this was different, as differ- 
ent as death from life. He recovered, 
scarcely breathing, his eyes on the launch 
as she hurried through the reef passage and 
vanished. Then, running to the dinghy 
beached on the sand, he rowed across to 
the outer reef, landed, cast the anchor 
onto the coral, and stood, his eyes shaded, 
watching the launch and the girl against the 
blaze of the sea. 

He had crossed the reef almost uncon- 
sciously. It was as though the insult had 
roped and dragged him across like a lasso, 
and now it was as though the bitterness of 
it had paralyzed him like curare. Gulls 
flew by and jeered at him and through the 
splutter of the swell on the coral the hum 
of the launch engine came like the boom of 
a bee. Then, just as he was about to turn 
to the boat and row back to camp, the 
sound of the engine ceased. He watched. 

The little figure of the girl had left the 
steering wheel but no anchor was thrown 
out. She was bending amidships, then she 
came aft and looked over the stern, stood up 
and came forward again and bent down. 

He knew at once that something had 
gone wrong with the engine. 

He came forward a few steps, paused, 
and then came on, walking by the sea edge 
of the reef, his eyes fixed on the launch. 
Then he saw the anchor thrown out and the 
girl’s figure back again by the engine. 

He came on, his head sometimes bent as 
though looking for things in the rock pools, 
pretending to see nothing of the launch, 
observing everything. Yes, she was in a 
nice fix—no wind to take her back and the 
launch only manageable with the sweeps. 
On and on he walked, picking up bits of 
ferns, stooping now to examine a shell. 

If she could not make that engine go 
she would have to hail him. Hokasai and 


Yen were away in the northern part of the 
lagoon, Sam was in camp, probably asleep; 
there was only himself to do the salvage 
business. He alone and the gulls saw what 
was going on. But she did not hail him. 
As he passed within earshot of where the 
launch was riding the swell she glanced up 
but gave no sign, bending down at once 
again over the engine. Hiram halted. He 
was about to turn back and leave her to 
fight the business out alone, but he could 
not. The current was strong out there, the 
day was drawing to a close, and the man in 
him told him to keep watch. 

He went on south, half a mile or more, 
then, sick of the business, he turned back, 
and the first thing he saw was the launch 
drawing close to him as though moving 
under some wizard spell and the girl stand- 
ing up and waving a rope end. 

He saw what she meant. The anchor 
rope, cut by some sharp rock had parted, 
and she was in the grip of the current, a 
current that runs just here quicker than a 
man can walk. A current that would take 
the White Stoat—who knew where? 

Hiram did some quick thinking. The 
launch had sweeps and if he could board her 
he could get her back with the help of the 
girl To run back, get the dinghy and 
bring her out through the break in pursuit 
was possible, but would take time. That 
was a roundabout way, however, and not 
Hiram’s. He kicked off his shoes, flung off 
his coat, plunged into the water and swam 
to meet the oncomers, 

The girl dropped the rope, waved her 
arms and cried out. 

He could hear her voice clear across the 
water: “Go back, go back! Sharks!” 

Nearing the swell, a cable length out- 
shore from the launch, a dark fin showed. 
Hiram did not see it, but if he had seen 
it he would not have turned back. All the 
sharks in the Gulf of Florida would not 
have turned him back in face of that need. 
He held on till the white bow of the Stoat 
came walloping and splashing almost on top 
of him. Then, seizing the boat hook 
stretched out to him he scrambled on board. 
The girl, white to the lips, half laughing, 
half crying, tried to take his hands. 

He had saved her from a very real peril 
at the risk of his life. It was almost as 
though Providence had sent him and she 
tried to say so, but Hiram was oblivious of 
hand or words. Grim as death, he was get- 
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ting out the sweeps. Not a word did he 
speak as they rowed, not a word as they 
entered the lagoon, where Hokasai, who had 
returned, fetched out a new anchor. 

Then, with scarcely a word, they parted 
—the girl pale, Hiram still grim, still blind 
with anger; anger that seemed to well from 
some depth in his being never tapped be- 
fore. He walked a'ong the coral to his own 
camp, and later, after dark, set off with Yen 
to recover his coat and shoes, left above 
tide mark on the outer reef. They crossed 
in Hokasai’s boat to where the dinghy was 
moored, and leaving both boats tied up 
came along the reef in the moonlight. 

The coat and shoes were there and as he 
put them on Hiram talked to Yen. 

“That does me with girls, Yen,” said 
Hiram. ‘Never any more of them for me— 
you don’t understand what I’m saying; all 
the same I’m not talking of you; just girls.” 

He stood up and put on the coat. “If 
you were white I’m not saying—but, any- 
how, you’ve been a good chum.” 

He drew her toward him and gave her a 
great squeeze as though she were a child. 
Then he turned and walked back to the 
boats, Yen following in the moonlight. 

As she followed the moon saw what 
Hiram failed to see—Yen suddenly dipping 
to kiss his shadow on the coral. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HIRAM’S WAY. 


LE was five o’clock on the evening of the 

next day and Hiram, who had pushed 
out in the dinghy beyond the reef, was 
occupying himself with a hand line. The 
dinghy was moored in twenty-fathom water 
and the fish were biting. 

He had seen. no more of Miss Hallard, 
had not even glanced toward the encamp- 
ment as he came out. 

He had done with women, so he told 
himself, but all the same they had not done 
with him. The poison of the insult still ran- 
kled and as he fished and brooded he could 
still see her as he had seen her yesterday. 
He could still see her turn her head to 
look at him and turn it away again in con- 
tempt. He would never forget that till 
he died—or forgive it. 

A bite came and he landed a groper, un- 
hooked it and dropped the line again. Then 
as he filled his pipe, through the crying of 
the gulls and the rumble of the reef came 


a sound and turning his head he saw 
through the golden haze of evening the 
White Stoat. It had left the reef behind 
and was heading directly toward him. 
Hiram lit his pipe and went on with his 
fishing—his glance had told him that there 
was only one person on board the launch. 

Yes, she was coming up to him, the thud 
of the engine loudening moment by mo- 
ment, then it ceased and he turned his head 
again. The White Stoat, with the engine 
shut off and moving with the silence of a 
swan, was half a cable length away. Cau- 
tiously and as if fearing a rebuff it stole 
closer and closer till now it was all but 
alongside, then with a stroke of the reversed 
propeller it stopped dead. 

“T’ve come to say good-by,” said Miss 
Hallard. “I’m striking camp to-morrow 
early and I wanted to thank you again 
before I go.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said Hiram. 

He was inwardly raging. He found him- 
self suddenly up against his utter want of 
the fine shades of language, power of ex- 
pression, command of phrases that would 
convey to her politely the fact that his in- 
sulted soul had done with women, and that, 
for himself, he had no more to say to her. 
Also, the sadder fact that she was going 
away and he would never see her again 
produced on his mental works a confused 
sort of irritation, difficult to account for. 

“Oh, that’s nothing.” He put his pipe 
down and fingered the line on which a fish 
was vigorously tugging, unheeded by Hiram 
as by the King of Siam. 

“Tt is a great deal to me,” said Miss Hal- 
lard, “especially after—after—I didn’t 
mean to—you know what I mean—it was 
a moment’s stupidity and, besides, I did not 
know you then as I do now. You risked 
your life for mine—and—and Well, 
that’s all I wanted to say, except good-by.” 

Her gaze faltered and her voice trembled 
on the last few words. She held out her 
hand which Hiram refused to see; the boats 
were lying gunnel to gunnel, and he was 
holding the mast stay of the launch. 

He had done with women forever—all 
but Eloise Hallard. Bitterness, pique and 
wounded vanity vanishing, that great fact 
stood before him like an unveiled statue. 
Standing up and holding the stay he stepped 
into the launch. True to the instinct that 
told him that action was his forte, not 
speech, and true to the impulse that had 
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made him swim to her rescue, he seized her 
in his arms, just as he had seized the tar- 
pon—the tarpon his clumsy hands would 
never have captured with light tackle though 
he had fished forever. 

She struggled, cried out, gasped and then 
lay still, gazing into his face speechless, 
while his lips came close to hers, seizing 
them in a kiss that seemed to draw the 
very lifeblood from her heart. 


Ten months later at Pensacola, wander- 
ing on the quay, Hiram pointed out a ketch 
anchored by the Sammerez buoy. 

“That’s old Hokasai’s boat,” said Hiram 
“Forget him—would I ever forget anything 
to do with that time? And see, it’s him 
being rowed ashore by the boy. Where js 
Yen?” 

Hokasai gave them greeting as they met 


him at the landing stage. He had come 
to refit. Yen?—ah, they did not know 
then? She was gone. The sea had taken 
her. It was on the reef—she had wandered 
one night on the reef and had not come 
back—never would she come back now. 
The sea had taken her. 

They returned to their hotel without talk- 
ing much. Eloise remembered things. Had 
Yen cared for Hiram? Cared for him more 
than the hard life that Hokasai had con- 
demned her to? 

Who could say? 

Hiram, looking back, saw -the little figure 
of Yen—shading her eyes as he had seen it 
last, shading and shading her eyes to watch 
him as he went, while to north and south 
of her the gulls flew crying above the reef 
—their challenge mixing with the pitiless 
voice of the sea. 


More stories by Mr. Stacpoole in early issues. 
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THE ROUGH GUY 


Street broker, a rough and raucous guy arrived in New York. The newcomer, 


Wo Frederic E. Purchas, now residing in Asheville, North Carolina, was a Wall 


who announced to all and sundry that he had “just sold the Silver Star Mine 
for two million dollars,” proceeded to make it apparent that he was the origi- 


na! untamed grizzly of the white lights, the wild and wandering cougar of the cocktails, the 
darksome, daring, derringer-carrying desperado of all-round, incessant and picturesque dis- 
sipation. And for thirty-two days he got away with it. At the end of that hectic and 
howling period of time he was on the point of turning up his toes instead of kicking up 
his heels. He was nervous. He needed consolation. His life was one long shudder. 

Observing all this, Purchas finally persuaded him to go to Muldoon’s to get back 
into good physical condition. Reaching the famous retreat, the wreck was defiant, verbose 
and insulting. He raved in a deep bass voice and with many gestures. He had the world 
in a sling, he said, and he intended to do some high and lofty slinging. 

“T’ll have you to understand,” he informed Muldoon, “that you’re talking to the 
man who sold the Silver Star Mine for two million dollars! Address you as ‘Profes- 
sor?’ Not on your life! You’re no professor! Don’t tell me to stand around! Beg my 
pardon, sir! Act white, or I’ll put this place on the bum!” 

“Never mind him,” Muldoon said to Purchas quietly; “I’ll take some of that cocki- 
ness out of him.” 

Purchas returned to New York, harboring considerable doubt that the cougar of the 
cocktails could be subdued. He was still doubtful ten days later when he returned to 
Muldoon’s to see how the wild guy was getting on. Arriving directly after the dinner 
hour, he went into the smoke room with the darksome desperado and, lighting a ciga- 
rette, spun the match across the room toward a cuspidor. The match missed the goal 
and fell on the floor, whereupon the millionaire propelled himself from his chair with the 
speed of a bullet from a gun, leaped the width of the room, pounced on the spent match, 
tossed it into the cuspidor and protested to Purchas in a low tone of voice: 

“I wish you wouldn’t do that, Purchas! The professor doesn’t like to see spent 
matches on the floor!” 
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PALATABLE EDUCATION 


HIS is national education week. The schools of the country are receiving 
a great deal of deserved attention. We wonder if the two million people 
who read this issue of Poputar will think of it as a part of the nation’s edu- 
cational system—a kind of school, but more agreeable than many schools, 

and perhaps even more instructive than some. 

For over twenty years this magazine has been, in the large sense, an educa- 
tional institution. The function of education is not so much to teach facts as to 
stimulate thought and stir up the imagination. Good teachers understand this. This 
magazine has always tried to be a good teacher. 

The stories you read twice a month in Poputar are called fiction. That is be- 
cause they do not present historic fact. Which does not mean that they are untrue. 
There is a distinction between what is fact and what is truth. A fact is something 
that exists or has existed in the material sense. A truth is something that conforms 
to the broad physical and spiritual principles evolved out of human experience. 

In the sense we have suggested, the stories you read here are true. ‘hey are 
as closely related to life as though their incidents had actually happened in life. 
They are selected for these pages because they have the quality of truth. And be- 
cause they have that quality they convince. And because they convince they stimu- 
late thought and imagination. And so they educate. 

This magazine claims and acknowledges an educational mission. It tries to teach 
the verities. It tries, moreover, to teach them pleasantly. It is possible to read a 
book full of information without retaining a single idea there presented. We do 
not believe it is possible to read this magazine and not go from it filled with pleasant 
and instructive memories. These pages are full of experiences. Some of them paral- 
lel and confirm your own. Others are new to you. Here you visit strange and inter- 
esting lands. Here you make the acquaintance of a vast variety of people. No 
matter where you live you can rub shoulders with all the world sooné¥ or later be- 
tween these covers. Here you will find new viewpoints and modes of life, fresh 
prospects for your mind’s eye, novel interpretations of things that are near to you, 
graphic portrayals of scenes that are remote and unfamiliar. 

This is education just as much as the drills of the classroom. And it has the 
quality of being always agreeable. It is never pounded into you. You drink it 
gratefully; you do not choke it down. It may lack the advantage of orderly presen- 
tation. But it has the equal recommendation of palatability. 


CAUGHT IN THE NET 


FIGHTING THE BOLL WEEVIL 


HE boll weevil has a national reputation, and it is a most unsavory one. De- 
struction and despair come in his wake, and in the cotton fields of the South 
his appearance is a sure sign of ruin. It has been estimated that the boll 
weevil costs this country something in the neighborhood of $200,000,000 

each year. What is to be done? 

Numerous measures have been tried. Calcium arsenate has been found effec- 
tive, but it is too costly for the average cotton grower. It costs between six and seven 
dollars an acre to apply. To treat the 35,000,000 acres under cultivation with cal- 
cium arsenate would cost from $175,000,000 to $200,000,000. Simple arithmetic 
will show you that, at such a rate, it is just as cheap to let the pesky insect alone. 

However, something must be done. Poisons have proved a poor enemy against 
the strong and insidious foe, even when distributed by airplane, which has been one 
of the later recourses. Poison gas has also been brought against the boll weevils, 
without any heartening results. Cotton manufacturers have held councils of war, 
as well as the growers, Congress has been called upon, money has been appropriated, 
and everything that desperation suggested has been given trial—all to little or no 
purpose. 

As a last measure, diversification of crops has been advocated to the cotton 
raiser, and though he naturally is loath to take up new and comparatively unknown 
work, it has been a successful recoup in many instances. But meanwhile the fight 
against the boll weevil must go on. The latest theory about the habits of the pest 
makes out that the insects find their way to the cotten fields by sense of smell, and 
a substitute for the cotton boll odor is being sought, that they may be lured and 
trapped away from their chosen ground. Doctor N. E. McIndoo, of the bureau of 
entomology, at Washington, has this to say on the subject: 

“The boll weevil, though tiny, is numbered by millions, and is costing the world 
more to-day than any other insect. It is a peculiar little insect, feigning death when 
handled, and is extremely stubborn when being experimented with. When confined 
in small observation cages, its behavior is very abnormal and some of its actions are 
unexplainable; for instance, it usually goes to one side of the cage, and there re- 
mains, unless caused to move. It always goes to the side of the cage nearest a cot- 
ton field, which may be some distance away. 

“Experiments have shown that the boll weevil can smell, but it responds only 
to those substances which have a life significance. Therefore, we have a feeling that 
the cotton plant must give off gaseous substances, and that the insects searching 
for food, either for themselves or for their young progeny, are guided to the plants 
by their odor. 

“Tf we can extract from the cotton plants the gaseous substances which attract 
the boll weevil, or better still, if we could find a cheap substitute for them, we might 
use it as a bait to trap the insects and destroy them before reaching the plants.” 


NEWTON FORETOLD IT 


HEMICAL gases, invented or developed by military scientists for the purpose 
( of destroying life in war, are being used now for the purpose of preserving 
life in peace. This is big news. It gets two-column spreads on the front 
pages of the daily press. There is gratified astonishment and we all look 
round-eyed and make remarks about the marvels of science. 

There is occasion for gratification, but none for astonishment. The event was 
predicted several generations ago by a man who probably never dreamed of chemical 
warfare. When Newton, the father of modern physics, propounded the famous law 
of motion—that to every action there must be an equal and contrary reaction—he 
foretold the result of chemical warfare.. We are getting now the reaction from the 
invention of war gas. Having killed and injured its thousands on the battlefields, 
gas turns to save and cure its thousands in the fields of peace. 

Newion’s law was framed primarily to account for physical phenomena. But, 
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like most mechanical principles, it applies just as well to morals as to substances. If 
Newton had paralleled his physical law with a metaphysical formula reading, ‘‘To 
every moral action there must be an equal moral reaction,” he would have spoken 
truly. 

People, for instance, are never so keen for peace as at the close of war. Democ- 
racy is the fruit of tyranny. Tyranny—witness Red Russia to-day under the iron 
dictatorship of the soviet—is born out of anarchy. Misery fosters charity. Con- 
versely, charity fosters pauperism. Out of ignorance comes the thirst for knowl- 
edge. And, were it possible for a man to know everything it is very certain that he 
would long for the bliss of ignorance. : 

The law works both ways. The good we possess we are apt to undervalue, slight 
and lose. But when we are in evil pass. we are stimulated to fight back, and so 
achieve to better times once more. 


SPORT, THE GATE, AND THE GALLERY 


NTIL just a few years ago even the most important sporting events—with 

the exception of the English racing classics—were witnessed by a few hun- 

dreds, or at most a few thousands, of enthusiasts. Now sport has taken a 

leading position in the profitable industry of amusing the public, and, in 

spite of occasional outcries against commercialism, the chief problem of promoters 

of sports, both amateur and professional, is to find room within a reasonable distance 

of the scene of action for all those who are willing to pay good hard dollars for 
the privilege of being among those present when champions meet in combat. 

Back in sport’s age of innocence the dollar sign was not so prominent as it is 
to-day. In professional sport financial problems were comparatively simple; in 
amateur sport there weren’t any. Of course the ideal of the game for the game’s 
sake was not always lived up to, but the game was more important, and the gal- 
lery and the gate less important, than is the case to-day. 

In the United States we have three professional sports that may be classified 
as big business—pugilism, baseball and horse racing. Of these pugilism has made 
the greatest progress in a financial way. When Corbett lost the heavyweight cham- 
pionship to Fitzsimmons in 1897, in what old ringsters say was one of the greatest 
of all fights, the gate receipts were only twenty-two thousand dollars. A quarter of 
a century later ninety thousand people paid Tex Rickard well over a million and 
a half dollars to see Jack Dempsey knock out Carpentier—and few of them thought 
that the Frenchman had even an outside chance to win. This fight set a precedent 
for high prices and big purses, and for a while the fans went on clicking the turn- 
stiles. But even the most enthusiastic ring followers grew tired of the unabashed 
dollar chasing of fighters and promoters, and present signs point to hard times in 
store for the dealers in hooks and jabs. The goose that lays the golden eggs hasn’t 
been killed, but its health is none too good. 

Baseball also is in the big-money class, and the fans are beginning to ask if 
all is well with the national sport. The O’Connell-Dolin scandal was overshadowed 
by the sensational World’s Series games that followed it, but unless the men who 
control the game clean house pretty thoroughly, or show that no cleaning is neces- 
sary, bad sport on the diamond is going to result in bad business in the box office. 

In amateur sport the increased importance of the gallery and the gate is the 
outcome of greater popular interest in sports. To accommodate those who want 
to see contests, colleges and clubs have to spend large sums for safe stands. This 
expenditure demands a proportionate return from the gate. The financial problem 
is important, but it hasn’t led to bad sportsmanship. When Yale and Princeton, 
or Tilden and Johnston, or Meadowbrook and Great Britain meet, the gallery and 
the gate are not neglected, but they aren’t nearly so important as is the game itself. 

Sport galleries, by the way, have changed in the last few years. The proportion 
of spectators who have, played the game they are watching, and know something 
about its fine points, is decreasing steadily. 


CAUGHT IN THE NET 
POPULAR TOPICS 


THIRTY-SEVEN matches a day—that is the average number used by every 
man, woman and child in the United States, according to Charles Lathrop Pack, presi- 
dent of the American Tree Association. 

Upon reading this, every confirmed pipe smoker should suffer severe pangs of 
that guilty feeling. A careful investigation of the situation shows that of the 1,500,- 
000,000,000 matches used in the United States each year, 1,195,435,687,003 matches 
are used by pipe smokers. 

Speaking for ourself, we admit blushingly that we already have exceeded our 
lifetime allowance by a couple of hundred thousand matches, and we expect to 
make an even worse record before our career is cut short by tobacco heart. It 
really isn’t our fault. -When we have nothing else to do but smoke we can average 
one pipe per match, but the unwelcome distraction of having to earn a living gets 
our mind off the really important business of smoking—and the pipe goes out. If 
Mr. Pack really wants to do a great work for forest preservation he might induce 
some millionaire to endow us with an income that would allow us to live in a manner 
to which we are not accustomed but would like to be. Then we could keep our pipe 
going and cut down the match consumption. 

It is surprising to learn that Americans, who probably use electric light more 
generally than any other people of the world, use an average of thirty-seven matches 
a day, while the.European average is only fourteen a day. Does this mean that 
Americans smoke more than any other people, or is it just another sign of our well- 
known and much-written-about national trait of nervousness? 


A tot of the talk about the nervousness of Americans seems to us to be plain 
bunk. One day last summer we saw representatives of Spain, France, Great Britain, 
Australia and the United States perform on the courts in our National Tennis Cham- 
pionships. All three of the Europeans showed signs of high-strung nerve tension be- 
fore their matches and during the rests; while the Americans and Australians were— 
outwardly, at least—perfectly calm before their matches, and showed an inclination 
to relax in the intervals between the violent exertions of play. 


A REPORT from Washington tells us that a psychoanalyst is experimenting with 
specially painted oil paintings in the treatment of insanity. : 

This seems a move in the right direction. It will provide a steady market for 
the work of some modern painters. A recent inspection of some of the most modern 
of the moderns convinced us that what we were looking at were pictures of the insane, 
for the insane, and by the insane. 


Next time you are wandering around jolly old England, drop into the bar of 
the Feathers Hotel, near Deringham, in Norfolk—and let your conscience be your 
guide. This is a most respectable establishment, the landlord being none other 
than George V. King, whose chief claim to American fame seems to be that he is the 
father of the Prince of Wales. 

King George’s bar features two things—a high moral tone and good liquor. 
It is said that the encouragement of real temperance is the main object of the royal 
publican. 

We have heard of worse ways of making people temperate. 


Ir took the Israelites forty years to cross the Sinai Desert, a stretch of barren 
land one hundred and thirty miles wide, in their exodus from Egypt to Palestine. 

Not long ago “a small American automobile”’—perhaps you can guess whose 
name was on the radiator—made the trip in four hours. 


Tue blue ribbon for neat and efficient tossing of the verbal harpoon hereby is 
awarded to the Reverend Doctor Bernard Iddings Bell, president of St. Stephen’s 
College, who, speaking of certain members of the gentler sex who haven’t quite 
learned what to do with their new économic and social freedom, remarked: ‘Many 
women have ceased to be ladies and have not yet learned how to be gentlemen.” 
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Selwood of Sleepy Cat 


By Frank H. Spearman 
Author of ‘‘Whispering Smith, “‘Nan of Music Mountain,” Etc. 


Mr. Spearman has not revealed what town of the West is concealed under the appeal- 
ing pseudon\m of “Sleepy Cat.” Nor has he betrayed the true identities of the colorful 
caste who play the réles he has set down in this great story. But we are very sure that, if 
he would, he could tell you how to buy a railroad ticket to-day for the scene of John Sel- 
wood’s romantic activities; and we are certain, too, that when you reached the place you 
would find there, still alive though somewhat disguised by the years, at least a few of the 
men whose acquaintance you are about to make. For we do not believe that a writer— 
even so fine a writer as Spearman—could build a town and people it, as he has built 
and peopled Sleepy Cat, out of sheer imagination, The place must be a real place and 
its people real people—Spearman must have lived in the one and rubbed elbows with 
the others. And the things that happened there, in those robust days when only the 
creaking mule-freight teams linked that remote region with the outer world, Spearman 
must have witnessed. They are done too vividly for imagination. You will not soon 
forget John Selwood, his face frosted with lather, dancing in the lamplight at “Bunty” 
Barteau’s place and thrusting bullets at his would-be murderers as a swordsman dances 
and thrusts. That is a memorable and inimitable scene. But it is only one of scores. 
They are all painted with a sure hand moved by a mind that chooses its colors from the 
palette of reality. This story has the two prime qualities that make great writing. It 
has the dramatic power that glues the eye to the page. That in itself is a rare attribute. 

But it has something even finer and more rare. It has the forthright, convincing 
integrity that commands respect. “Selwood of Sleepy Cat” will do more than challenge 
your interest. It will inspire your enthusiastic admiration—TuHeE Eprror. 


(A Four-Part Story—Part I.) 


CHAPTER I. prised at the interruption. ‘You sure heard 
about it?” 
“Forty kinds of stories,” exclaimed Went- 
UST when did this happen?” asked worth, in somewhat impatient disgust. 
Wentworth, hunching forward in his ‘Every mule driver between here and Medi- 
chair, and dragging the chair forward cine Bend has a different one. You say 
with him—like a man ready to listen. you saw it?” 
“Fourth of July,” repeated Carpy, sur- “Saw it?” The doctor in his turn echoed 


DOCTOR CARPY’S STORY. 


SELWOOD OF 


the words with a touch of scornful gusto. 
“Saw it?” he repeated, with an emphatic 
twang of vanity. “Man! I was in it.” 

Doctor Carpy was sitting with Benjamin 
Wentworth in the morning sunshine on the 
narrow porch of the doctor’s new hotel in 
Sleepy Cat. 

“There was a suicide that night,” he con- 
tinued reminiscently, “a girl down in the 
River Quarter. They sent for me I 
couldn’t do anything. She was lying on 
her back on the bed with her arms stretched 
straight out above her head. She’d caught 
two of the old-fashioned wooden spindles 
at the head of the bedstead with her two 
hands and lay there with her eyes shut, 
moaning. While I was trying to find out 
what she’d taken, she went into a tetanic 
convulsion. That looked like strychnine. I 
tried the antidotes, but it wasn’t a bit of 
use. She’d lie a few seconds, white as a 
sheet—a blamed sight whiter than the sheet 
under her—with the water dripping through 
the paint on her forehead. Then a tremor 
would start to run all over her; her jaw 
would snap with a click, her eyes would 
start out of her head, and every muscle in 
her body would set; then the poor critter 
would scream and clutch the spindles and 
pull herself up, shuddering. 

“Everybody sneaked out. I didn’t like 
it, myself; and I’m pretty thick-skinned. 
Strychnine spasms don’t last long, but they 
keep coming harder and faster. Soon as 
she’d come out of one, she’d wilt back like 
just a poor female rag; she wasn’t old, but 
she was pretty well shot up. About all I 
could do was to wipe off her forehead and 
wipe the froth off her lips; and every time 
a spasm was coming on, her lips would be- 
gin to quiver and she’d cry out: ‘God have 
mercy on my soul!’ 

“She kind of shuddered it out. ‘God!’ 
I says myself, sitting there listening to her, 
and like as if I was talking to myself. “You 
sure picked a hard death!’ 

“She heard me. She looked up; I guess 
she know’d me. ‘I picked a hard life! 
Doc,’ she says, moaninglike, ‘could you get 
me a priest?’ 

“ “Hell, girl,’ I says, ‘there ain’t a priest 
this side Gunlock Reservation. But no mat- 
ter,’ I says, ‘don’t you worry. They ain’t 
goin’ to be too hard on you up there. 
You'll be a blamed sight better off there 
than you been in Sleepy Cat.’ 

“Well, I wished you’d seen that girl’s 
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eyes when she began to go. They’d got 
pretty hard in Sleepy Cat; they turned all 
soft—kind of pleading—kind of like a 
youngster’s when there’s a_ hard lickin’ 
comin’. Everybody’d slunk clean away, so 
I stayed—that’s all a doctor’s good for, any- 
way. After a while I got her hands loose 
from the spindles; she sure had a death 
grip on ’em. And there I set like a dumb 
fool, holding her hands myself—seemed like 
when she was going she wanted to keep hold 
of something. Of course, she didn’t last a 
great while. But I'll swear you’d never 
know’d her when I got her straightened 
out and put her hands up on her breast, and 
smoothed the spread up over her—you 
wouldn't, I'll declare. 

“Well, I walked down the blamed stairs 
doing some thinking. You remember that 
joint of ‘Bunty’ Barteau’s? It’s down close 
to the lower river bridge. The saloon is 
pretty big. Next to it is his barber shop, 
with a big arch opc1ing into the barroom. 
I stopped in the saloon to teil Barteau his 
wife was dead—of course, he didn’t give a 
hang. Then I took a drink—he’s got the 
meanest whisky ’tween Council Bluffs and 
Salt Lake—but I was fair desperate. 

“Being Fourth of July night, the place 
was pretty well filled up. About the first 
bunch I noticed was Frank Sanger’s gang 
of horse thieves from Calabasas—they was 
makin’ most o’ the noise. I know’d they 
were in town that day and Barteau’s place 
was their hang-out. Frank Sanger and 
‘Buck’ Boyd: were the brains of the outfit; 
they bossed the stealing and George Osage 
and a couple of cowboys from the Panhan- 
dle got rid of the horses. They were all 
handy with their guns and they got so bold 
they’d try to sell a man his own horses back 
to him—everybody was afraid of ’em and 
for a couple of years they’d been running 
the Spanish Sinks to suit themselves. 

“You remember old Dave Tracy from 
Thief River? Dave’s been running a kind 
of one-horse freighting outfit between Thief 
River and Sleepy Cat. About six months 
ago Frank stole a team of mules from him, 
not thinking Dave would be much trouble. 
But Dave is an old soldier. And he’s a 
gambler—his mining partner at Thief River 
set him up in a big place here in Sleepy 
Cat—everything swell—up street, this side 
the hill—but Dave’s a square gambler and 
he ain’t afraid of nobody on earth. 

“So next day, Dave rides down to Sang- 
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er’s dugout at Calabasas, seen his two mules 
in the corral and starts for Thief River with 
7em. About halfway home, Frank meets 
him and Frank said they’d talk afterward 
—and pulled on him. He wasn’t quite quick 
enough. Dave knocked him off his horse 
with a bullet through his shoulder; but un- 
luckily for Dave, he rode away from Sanger 
without making a job of it. Sanger come 
to me. I told him I’d have to take his 
arm off—he said if I did he'd blow my 
head off; so away he went—and got well 
with his arm on. That’s the way a good 
doctor gets treated out here. 

“That was Tracy’s start with the Cala- 
basas bunch. After that they were laying 
for Dave. He know’d it. He’d been up 
to see me in the spring about a young fel- 
low—this mining partner of his—that he 
said was in the last stages of consumption. 
I gave him some medicine and told him to 
tell the fellow to drink plenty of good 
whisky. Dave said that was the trouble, 
he wouldn’t drink any kind of whisky. I 
told Dave that Boyd and Sanger was in 
town w:th their gang and warned him to 
keep away from Barteau’s—that’s all the 
good it did. 

“So Fourth of July night when I came 
down the stairs, I walked from the bar out 
through the archway into the barber shop 
to get shaved: there was Tracy at the cigar 
stand paying for a hair cut. And there in 
the first chair was a slim young fellow get- 
ting lathered up—there was only one barber 


on duty. I spoke to Tracy again, friendly- 
like, and told him to lay low. But he 
wouldn’t pay no attention to me. He just 


stepped out like a fellow twenty-five years 
old into the saloon. 

“TI wasn’t in at the start. But they said 
Tracy didn’t see Frank Sanger. He walked 
up to one of the Panhandle men and asked 
where Sanger was. Sanger was right be- 
hind Tracy and he drew a Colt’s. He meant 
to shoot Tracy through the head, but Tracy 
saw the move in the eyes of the man he was 
talking to. He swung round quick and the 
bullet caught him in the neck and partly 
paralyzed him. 

“J was standing talking to the barber. 
When the first shot was fired he was lather- 
ing the man in the chair. That "uan was 
out of the chair—well, you might say be- 
fore the barber actually heard the shot, or 
before I heard it. The chair faced the sa- 
loon and the man must’ve jumped six feet 
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the first clip. He was through that open- 
ing into the barroom ’fore you could say, 
‘Bingo!’ 

“Tracy pulled when he was falling, or 
had pulled when he swung round; any- 
way, he pinched the trigger on Sanger from 
the floor and the blamed cartridge missed 
fire! Tracy was up on his elbow full of 
fight but he was going and Sanger covered 
him again to finish him—and that shot he 
never fired. I ran into the doorway myself 
and there, three feet to one side of me, the 
man with the lather on his face was cutting 
in. He had his gun down on Sanger before 
Sanger could pull the trigger the second 
time and he just naturally threw a bullet 
right across the room into Sanger’s middle. 
More than that, before Sanger struck the 
floor, the slim man, in the lather, put an- 
other bullet through Sanger’s head—if I 
hadn’t seen it I couldn’t ’ve believed it. 
No man could ever told me two shots could 
be fired so close together from one gun. 

“By this time the whole Calabasas bunch 
was shooting at ‘Slim’ and there I was, like 
a dummy, not three feet away from him. 
One bullet glanced off the jamb and nicked 
me right here in the ribs.” Doctor Carpy 
put the forefinger of his right hand dramat- 
ically into his right side to indicate the 
exact spot. 

“Hang it, Wentworth,” he resumed, “I’m 
sorry you didn’t see it. There I was and 
there was the man in the lather, dancing 
around like a happy Jack, shooting faster’n 
you could think and actually for a minute 
taking the fire of five men; and every time 
his gun went off the cuss knocked one of 
’em down. It was too fast to watch—I just 
kind of saw ’em reeling around like ten- 
pins and I watched the slim fellow, para- 
lyzed. He was shooting with his right side 
turned to the bunch and his left arm 
straight out behind him, crooked up in the 
air—and dancing on his toes!” 

Carpy laughed at the recollection. “I 
heard him shout something, but of course 
IT couldn't get it. Dave Tracy got it, 
though. The slim fellow capered all the 
time nearer to ‘Tracy, and Tracy, all the 
time, had been dragging himseif toward the 
slim fellow. What he shouted was—so he 
told me afterward: ‘Your gun, Dave, your 
gun!’ And, by hokey, when he’d emptied 
his own gun, he dropped it like a hot po- 
tato and grabbed Tracy’s out of his hand. 
But there wasn’t any need of another gun 
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Four men were down—three of ’em never 
did get up. Sanger—well, he was sentenced 
twice, once through the heart and once 
through the head; it was against the law, 
for no man’s life ought to be put in jeopardy 
twice for the same offense. Two of the 
bunch were on their feet—one man’s gun 
was empty and his hands were up so high he 
broke his fingers trying to poke em through 
the ceiling; the other fellow was legging it 
for the door and a shot from Tracy’s gun, 
fired by his partner, nicked the yellow man 
in the leg. Down he went. 

“Wentworth, the room was so full of 
smoke, I couldn’t see the middle at all. 
And there was the slim fellow on one side 
—gun in hand and watching the room with 
eyes as green as a cat’s eyes—stooping and 
helping Dave with his left hand to crawl 
behind a table that was knocked over. 

“T stepped forward to the end of the bar 
and put up my hand. ‘Boys,’ I says, ‘I call 
this fight fit! Whoever vou are, partner,’ 
I calls out to the slim fellow, ‘put up your 
gun. You’ve done the job and done it 
right.” Then the spectators that hadn’t 
spectated crawled out from under the chairs 
and tables and began to peek in at the doors 
and windows. ‘This has been a pretty fast 
celebration,’ I said, loud as I could. ‘But 
I want to tell you all something, This place 
is closed for the night: finish up somewhere 
else. There’s a young woman lying dead by 
her own hand, upstairs. Let us have 
peace!’ ” 

Doctor Carpy had finished. He sat si- 
lent. Wentworth spoke. “It’s a kind of 
curious thing,” said he, reflectively, “but I 
came up here to Sleepy Cat this time, doc, 
to buy that freighting outfit of Tracy’s— 
and I suppose now it can be bought right. 
However, after all that hard luck, I’m going 
to give the old man what his stuff is worth. 

“But I never did expect,” continued 
Wentworth, “to hear of Frank Sanger, 
George Osage and Boyd going down in a 
one-man fight. Was the slim fellow hit 
bad?” 

“Wentworth, I was the only man hit on 
that side the house. The slim fellow wasn’t 
so much as scratched.” 

“Blamed poor shooting.” 

“Well, yes—and no, Wentworth. Mind 
you, they were standing right in the center 
of the room—in the full light of a big lamp 
hanging from the middle of the ceiling. Slim 
was over to one side and, I noticed after- 
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ward, when he jumped from the doorway 
he jumped away from the bar side and to- 
ward the dim corner. You see, there’s an- 
other ceiling lamp in the barber shop that 
shines right through the arch and outside 
that shine there’s more or less shadow. The 
bar, of course, has its own light, so Slim 
just picked the shadow side of the archway 
and worked from that corner. I set the 
leg of the thief that was hit, running out. 
He told me he thought it was a ghost shoot- 
ing from the corner. You see, they’d got all 
ready for a good time with Tracy. It must 
have been a surprise party for ’em! 

“Then, they were bunched, too. They 
tried to scatter, but they had to shoot at’ 
the same time, and, by gum, as fast as they 
scattered, down they went. I looked that 
room over, since, Wentworth, to figure it 
out—and if one man had to make a fight 
with a gang he couldn’t pick things better 
than the boy picked ’em. 

“But I want to tell you, Mr. Slim was 
about petered when it was over. He helped 
Jim McAlpin and me get Dave up to the 
hotel after Jim brought a wagon from the 
barn; and he watched Dave like a hawk till 
we got him in bed and fixed up—acted as if 
he thought I was going to poison Dave my- 
self. However, I made him sit down in a 
rocking-chair and stick to a quart of cham- 
pagne—wouldn’t drink nothing else—till he 
finished it. That steadied his nerves and he 
was all right again.” 

“What did you say the slim fellow’s name 
was?” ask Wentworth. ‘Do you know who 
he is?” 

“Why, it’s the sick fellow Tracy came to 
me to get the medicine for—he’s a gambler, 
too—a mining partner of Tracy’s. Tracy 
staked him in a mining claim at Thief 
River, so when he struck it he staked Tracy 
here, and staked him right. I don’t rightly 
know just who the young fellow is. He’s 
got some ‘good blood in him—somewhere. 
How do I know? Look at his nose and his 
ears—just like you would at a horse—or 
at his hand. I can come pretty close to 
spotting °em. There’s some story behind 
him, maybe. He goes out here by the name 
of Selwood—John Selwood—and trains with 
old Dave.” 

Little wreaths of smoke from Went- 
worth’s cigar curled up from his fingers. He 
-~was looking into the sunshine from under 
the broad brim of his hat, out across the 
Spanish Sinks. “I wonder,” he said, after 
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a pause, “whether he knows anything about 
freighting?”’ 

“Freighting?” echoed Carpy. ‘Why, 
Tracy claimed that man’s in the last stages 
of consumption!” 

“We shouldn’t need him very long,” re- 
sponded Wentworth, undisturbed. “The 
railroad will be in Sleepy Cat inside a year.” 

“Glory to God!” 


“General Roper’s got three survey parties, 


working between here and Point of Rocks. 
Maybe I can get this young fellow in the 
‘last stages’ to run the last stages I ever 
expect to run from Medicine Bend into 
Sleepy Cat. Why, doc, they steal our 
mules, here on the west end, faster ’n we 
can ship ’em in from St. Louis. It’s some- 
thing scandalous.” 


CHAPTER II. 
CHRISTIE FYLER. 


WHEN the town of Sleepy Cat was 
throwing its excited head over its 

no less excited heels in a rapid growth, there 
were few quiet stretches along the Overland 
Trail. It had lost its earliest leisurely air 
imparted by the vagrant adventurer and 
the philosophic trader—men that penetrated 
the West without any very definite idea 
of just where or how they should bring 
up. 
Now, the sunshine trail of the earlier day 
lay rutted wide and deep by the remorseless 
tread of sweating teams and heavy wagons; 
it resounded with the picturesque abuse of 
hardened teamsters; its hollows echoed the 
sharp blows of complaining hubs at help- 
less axles and the rhythmical creaking of 
harness straining on the backs of plodding 
mules. It sent up its whole story of grimed 
and gritting effort in far-reaching clouds 
of alkaline dust that tortured the rebellious 
eyes, and nose, and lungs of man and beast, 
and floated away in gossamer haze so light 
and filmlike as to tint the lazy air for miles. 
It was on one of the long, winding 
stretches of this trail, between Point of 
Rocks and Sleepy Cat, one May morning 
nearly a year after the tragic affair at Bar- 
teau’s place, that a mountain man, seated 
in a light but serviceable buckboard sup- 
plied with a comfortable lazy-back seat, 
and driving a team of rangy bay horses, 
was headed westward quite alone on the 
trail. The horses, trotting smartly along, 
needed no urging and little attention, and 


a heavy shower the night before had laid 
the dust and polished the sinuous folds of 
the wrinkled trail till they sparkled like 
gems in the dazzling sun. 

Wearing the long-gauntlet, soft buckskin 
gloves, the stout, broad-brimmed hat and 
the knotted bandanna neckerchief of the 
seasoned denizen of the trail, he was com- 
fortably clad; in fact his aspect at all points 
marked him as one likely to be at home in, 
or equal to, the inevitable emergencies of 
frontier life. 

The horses slackening, presently, their 
lively pace, aroused their driver from a 
reverie. Glancing up, he saw that he had 
reached the bluff of an important cross:ng; 
the horses were starting downhill toward 
the bottoms of the Crawling Stone Wash. 

The trail thus lay exposed to his eves for 
some miles, since it made its slow way up 
the western hill by following the bench of 
the creek south. The traveler’s eyes swept 
the scene before him—the tortuous course of 
the creek itself marked by a narrow fringe 
of trees and shrubs, the rock outcroppings of 
the narrow valley and the sentinellike boul- 
ders that rose at infrequent intervals from 
the level face of the bottom lands—these 
were all familiar sights. Interest in the 
landscape—one like a hundred east and 
west of it—would lie for the lone traveler 
only in the chance sight of another trav- 
eler within the broad field of vision. And 
in the west he did see two freighting wagons 
toiling up the long grade—but only these 
two, and he realized that the larger outfit 
he himself was driving to overtake must 
have made a good start after camping be- 
yond the Wash and got well on their way 
during the morning toward the next di- 
vide. He slipped once more into his reverie, 
only looking up now and again as the horses 
needed checking where the showers of the 
night had cut fresh gullies across the way. 

Driving faster for a few minutes as he 
gained the creek bottom, John Selwood 
turned his horses off the trail toward a 
growth of small trees on the border of the 
creek. Along this creek wild plums grew 
and Selwood knew where to find.them. In 
his frequent trips back and forth on the 
freighting trail under his supervision he 
had watched the spring suns ripen‘ng these 
plums and knew the thickets. Guiding the 
team close to an inviting tree he was able 
without leaving his seat to break off a 
branch loaded with fruit and eat of it at his 
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leisure as he guided the horses again toward 
the road. 

He was sitting. quite at his ease with the 
lines buckled about his left arm while he 
picked and ate the plums, when, as the 
horses turned into the beaten path, his eye 
fell on a horseshoe. He paused to see 
whether it belonged to one of his mules— 
that is, to one of the company mules. He 
saw it did not; for these were of a particu- 
lar style and make, easily identified by the 
practiced eye. He hesitated, still picking 
and eating plums, and debating whether it 
was worth while to add any insurance to 
luck by picking the horseshoe up, when his 
eye fell on an object lying on the road a 
few feet farther ahead. 

It was a woman’s shoe. Selwood’s eyes 
fixed on this at once with curiosity. It 
was a high shoe, narrow and apparently of 
good quality. He drove closer. Reading 
the wagon tracks within range, he saw that 
emigrants had camped for the night near 
at hand: the trail, swept by the shower 
showed where their wagons had turned that 
morning into the road again. This: shoe 
evidently had been jolted from one of the 
wagons, of which there had been two. All 
of this information was easily absorbed and 
the inspection of the shoe resumed. To 
Selwood it looked small and quite new. It 
was not unusual to see along the way ar- 
ticles of every description discarded or lost 
from travelers’ outfits. Worn boots and old 
shoes were a common sight, but this was 
something very different—to Selwood, at 
least. With his horses switching and stamp- 
ing at the flies, he tried to decide whether 
to pick up the horseshoe or the woman’s 
shoe. 

“T’ve been picking up horseshoe luck ever 
since I came to this country,” he said to 
himself at length, ‘‘and it’s been rotten luck. 
I'll take a chance on beating it.” So say- 
ing, he laid aside the plum branch, stepped 
down from the buckboard and picked up 
the woman’s shoe. It bore inspection well 
—and Selwood inspected it critically. It 
was built to come well above the ankle. It 
was fashioned for a high and slender in- 
step and as Selwood held it up, the more he 
looked at it the better he liked it, and he 
ended by lifting the box seat of his little 
wagon and throwing the shoe into it. Real- 
izing that it would ruin all his chances of 
luck thereafter to touch the horseshoe, he 
spoke to the horses and started on. 

IB—POP. 
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Driving faster as he gained the bottom 
land he reached the approach to the ford, 
a quarter of a mile farther on, where he 
saw two canvased wagons halted. One had 
made the ford crossing. Its team had been 
unhitched. Just the top of the other wagon 
showed through the trees that lined the 
creek itself. Voices raised high in mule 
adjuration reached his ears. It was an 
ordinary sound and told him all of the 
story he needed to know—the second wagon 
was mired. 

Selwood, easing the lines, let his team 
down to a walk. His way passed now close 
to the trees and the air filled with the fra- 
grance of the rain cooled the nostrils of 
the restive horses as their driver, reaching 
a vantage point, stopped them where he 
could see the ford and the mired wagon, 
which stood in the shallow waters of the 
creek. 

On the other side of the creek stood the 
wagon that had made the crossing safely. 
The team had been unhitched, and two men, 
doubling this team with that of the mired 
wagon, were working in the water. 

Selwood, watching from the buckboard, 
had no need to speculate as to what the 
probable outcome of these efforts would be. 
The men were obviously novices at their 
job; and in all likelihood unacquainted with 
the particular danger of the ford they had 
attempted. The few inches of clear water 
rippling over the sandy bottom looked in- 
viting to the unwary, but after a shower 
the place was avoided by better-informed 
travelers. Selwood spoke to his horses and 
moving closer to the scene halted them on 
the creek bank. The men in the creek were 
too busy to notice him until he called out. 

Both looked up surprised at the sound 
of a voice. Laconic greetings exchanged, 
the older of the two men waded across the 
sandy bottom, at Selwood’s suggestion, to 
speak to him. While he discussed with 
Selwood the awkward predicament in which 
he was caught, Selwood looked him closely 


over. He was a man of forty-five to 
fifty, and Selwood saw that his long- 
ish, thin hair was streaked with gray, 


as was his still thinner beard—trimmed, 
apparently, for side whiskers, but neglected 
during the exigencies of travel. His 
face was very thin and this accentuated 
his features. His eyes were large, dark 
and hollow; naturally bright, they were un- 
naturally so now in his excitement. His 
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mouth was rather large and his teeth, seem- 
ing thin also and spread rather wide apart, 
showed prominently when he smiled, as he 
was doing now—talking rapidly and apolo- 
getically to Selwood, who already had got 
down from the buckboard and was looking 
not very hopefully, as he listened, at the 
situation in the treacherous ford. 

“You’d have saved time by going half a 
mile higher up,” commented Selwood after 
he had heard the story. “All the freighting 
outfits go there for the rock bottom. This 
is all right when it’s dry enough. It’s a 
mean place after a shower. And if you 
- don’t get that lead team out of that sand 
pretty quick you’re liable not to get them 
out at all.” 

“What should you do, stranger?” asked 
the settler, apparently realizing that fhe 
buckboard man knew more than he knew 
about the situation. 

For answer, Selwood spoke sharply to the 
teamster, an overgrown boy, who was gee- 
ing and hawing the pole team with the 
sole effect of settling the fore wheels of the 
wagon deeper into the sand. “Drop your 
lines where you are,” cried Selwood, “and 
get that lead team ashore. Don’t you see 
the near horse is going down?” 

Perceiving the awkwardness and stupid- 
ity of the young fellow, Selwood, not wait- 
ing to see his order executed, walked into 
the creek, and followed by the settler 
splashed across to where, struggling to free 
their feet, the head horses were floundering. 
Hastening to their heels, Selwood unhooked 
the singletrees, threw them over the backs 
of the frightened horses and slapping them 
by turns smartly on the haunches, got them, 
splashing and struggling, ashore. Then 
bidding the -teamster follow, he recrossed 
the creek, turned up the seat of his buck- 
board, took out, hand over hand, a length 
of heavy chain, passed it to the teamster 
to carry over, and unhooking his own team, 
walked behind them, doubletree in one hand 
and reins in the other, across the creek. It 
was the work of but a few minutes to fasten 
one cnd of the chain to the tongue of the 
stalled wagon and give directions to the two 
men as to where to stand and what to do. 
The settler was put with the team still 
hitched to the wagon. From the end of the 
wagon tongue the chain drawn taut reached 
ashore where, on the sandy approach to the 
ford, Selwood had hooked his own team 
into the chain and passing it between them 


had hooked the rescued team to the chain’s 
end. 

With everything ready, Selwood gave 
final instructions. “Now if your kingbolt 
holds,” he said, “we'll yank that wagon 
out. If it gives, youll have to wait till 
you can rig another. There’s a freighting 
outfit coming along about two hours be- 
hind. Now, everybody—all together!” 

Selwood loosed a stentorian yell. The six 
horses, galvanized by the shock, bent to the 
job. The boy lashed with his lines and 
the settler shouted. The mired wagon 
creaked violently, groaned, and with the 
wheels plowing through the gripping sand 
moved uncertainly. A fresh roar from Sel- 
wood signalized the success and spurred the 
horses to renewed efforts; and the partly 
released wagon plunging ahead was jerked 
and rattled ungraciously through the sullen 
quicksand and up the ford approach to 
dry land. 

The emigrant turned to his rescuer with 
a joyful breath of relief. ‘Stranger,’ he 
exclaimed, “that’s a big lift! My name’s 
Fyler. What’s yours?” he asked, holding 
out his hand. 

His benefactor was taciturn. He took 
the extended hand but without enthusiasm. 
“That’s not the first time I’ve helped pull 
a wagon out of that hole,” he said good- 
naturedly. “It probably won’t be the last. 
I had to be pulled out of there once, my- 
self. Nobody uses this ford that knows’ 
anything about it.” 


“We camped here last night ” said 
Fyler, beginning to explain. 

“Where?” asked Selwood interrupting 
him mildly. 

Fyler pointed to a spot near by. “In 


that little grove.” 

Selwood looked at the place designated 
and looked at Fyler. ‘Well,’ he observed 
candidly but without particular harshness, 
“they say the Lord looks after fools and 
drunkards. I don’t know how much you 
drink, but He certainly looked after you 
last night. He may not do it again. Never 
camp in this country in a creek bottom. 
This is Crawling Stone Wash and the creek 
empties into Crawling Stone River. If 
there’d been a cloudburst last night, in- 
stead of a shower, ycu and your driver and 
horses and wagons would be in kingdom 
come by now. The water sweeps down here 
twenty feet high. Whereabouts you headed 
for?” 
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“Sleepy Cat. Where you bound?” 

“Looks as if the whole United States is 
heading for Sleepy Cat. Give me a hand 
with that buckboard, boy, and I’ll be mov- 
ing.” The three men pulled the buckboard 
across the creek without difficulty, helped 
Selwood to hitch his team and put back his 
chain. In the box seat under which he car- 
ried it were various spare pieces of har- 
ness. Selwood explained in answer to 
pointed questions that he was in the freight- 
ing business and looked after the Russell & 
Wentworth outfits through the mountains. 
Fyler, in turn, said he was taking some 
merchandise out to open a store in Sleepy 
Cat and expected to ship by Russell & 
Wentworth wagons and more out by rail; he 
was surprised to learn that the railroad had 
not reached Sleepy Cat. 

Selwood, answering laconically a rapid 
flow of questions, was glad to be ready to 
drive on. He gathered his reins to step 
into the buckboard. As he lifted his foot, 
with one hand on the dash and the other 
on the seat, to do so, his eyes fell on Fyler’s 
first wagon standing twenty yards away. 
The canvas opening at the hind end was 
parted and to his great surprise he saw that 
at the moment it framed the face of a girl 
of eighteen or twenty years. Her face was 
turned toward where her father was help- 
ing the teamster swing the tongue of the 
rescued wagon round to take the team. She 
did not see Selwood and he stood motion- 
less, staring at the unexpected sight. 

She was bareheaded, with her hair parted 
in the middle, and drawn plainly over her 
temples. On her neck a simple kerchief 
rested loosely above a simple dress. Women- 
folk were not uncommon in emigrant trains: 
indeed, they were the rule. Yet Selwood, 
paused as if petrified at the ordinary sight. 
Unluckily for him, his horses, less interested 
in the situation, champed at their bits and 
tried to start. he girl turned her gaze 
toward the buckboard. More even than 
the clear profile had promised was revealed 
in the full face. It was mere girlhood— 
simplicity and frank innocence—but it 
made Selwood catch his breath. 

When her eyes fell on Selwood she 
looked rather quickly away and the parted 
canvas flap softly closed. Selwood stepped 
gingerly up into the buckboard and set- 
tled himself in his seat. The impatient 
horses leaped ahead. He did not attempt 
to look back. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE BARN BOSS. 


Ss EEWOOn, after various delays during 
the day and time lost in straightening 
out transportation tangles among his 
freighting outfits on the way, reached 
Sleepy Cat late that night. His tired team 
headed without guiding for the Russell & 
Wentworth horse barn. Their plant at 
Sleepy Cat comprised-a horse barn, a stage 
barn, a freight warehouse, a bunk house for 
their teamsters and a blacksmith and 
wagon-repair shop. 

Selwood threw his lines to a waiting hos- 
tler. He got stiffly down after his long ride, 
tipped up the lazy-back seat, took out and 
stuffed into a side pogket of his coat the 
good-luck girl's shoe and walked forward. 
As he passed the open door of the office 
he saw the barn boss, McAlpin, in confab 
with a little woman sitting in the chair at 
the desk. Near them, listening, stood an 
overgrown boy of twenty. The woman was 
talking earnestly and rapidly. Selwood was 
hungry, dust-covered and tired, and with- 
out speaking to McAlpin, he passed out 
through the gangway doors and started for 
his room at Doctor Carpy’s hotel. 

McAlpin in the barn office stood pro- 
foundly attentive to the story of the little 
woman sitting at the desk with a handker- 
chief, much knotted, in her hands and with 
great trouble expressed in her dust-stained 
eves. 

The barn boss was usually a busy man. 
He walked the barn gangway at a pace very 
close to a run; and in his habitual haste 
rolled on his heels like a boat in a choppy 
sea---so much so that when he brought to, 
standing, it sometimes took him an instant 
to balance himself. d 

Yet this evening he was plainly ihter- 
ested in the tale the strange woman was 
pouring into his ear. Of the men that ipro- 
fess they have no time to listen to other 
people’s troubles, James McAlpin never was 
one. He had almost a morbid flair for 
other people’s troubles; and the worse ‘they 
were, the more closely they held him. He 
had come from far across the sea, and 
crossed deserts to reach the great American 
West, penniless but thrifty; and fortified 
with the resolve to weep with the weepers 
and rejoice with the glad. As a Scotch- 
man, nature had fitted him for the difficult 
role of being all things to all men, and as 
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he listened in the stuffy, strong-smelling, 
cluttered-up little office of the big division 
barn of the Russell & Wentworth Freight- 
ing Company—the first barn, by the way, 
ever built in Sleepy Cat—as he looked from 
the little wisp of a woman, weeping and 
pouring out her woes in front of him, to 
the husky, overgrown, twenty-year-old son 
at her side—sheepish now and hangdog in 
looks—McAlpin felt that in coolness and 
confidence in himself he was pretty nearly 
master of the situation, and he looked his 
part. 

“What’s that, Mrs. McCracken?” he de- 
manded, suddenly eying the woman, and 
throwing more emphasis into the words as 
he repeated the sharp question purely for 
effect. ‘‘What’s that you say? Moses was 
gambling? Why, no! I couldn’t say the 
boy was gambling when he lost that money. 
If it’s gambling, two men have got to have 
a chance—don’t you know that, Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken?” McAlpin spoke fast, because 
Mrs. McCracken herself had hardly checked 
her own sorrowful tale in the interval; she 
was, in fact, though weighing under ninety 
pounds, the first woman he had ever met 
that could talk faster than he could. “That 
boy didn’t have a chance,” insisted McAl- 
pin. “He was just plain robbed—that’s 
what I call it, robbed. Why didn’t you 
come in here to buy your team?” he de- 
manded of Moses indignantly. “I'd have 
sold you a team of mules. Was the six hun- 
dred all the money you had, Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken?” 

“Every cent in the world,’ wept the 
woman, “‘and Moses knew better than to go 
near a gambling house. His poor, dear fa- 
ther never touched a card in his life!” 

“T knew him well!” interposed McAlpin, 
consolingly. “But he’s dead and gone”— 
McAlpin hazarded no opinion as to where, 
or at least, expressed none. “And beings 
he’s not here to help you, I am. Stop talk- 
ing a minute, ma’am, stop. Now Mose,” 
he said, adjuring the boy soberly, “tell us 
exactly what happened.” 

It was nearing thé close of the greatest 
day, up to that time, in the history of 
Sleepy Cat—this haphazard, helter-skelter, 
frame, dugout and tent-high country town, 
flung by a chance ¢dal wave of civilization 
far beyond its own border, up into a gap of 
the Rocky Mountains; for that day the 
railroad surveyors had reached Sleepy Cat 
—destined to be, in the imagination of its 
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sponsors, the mountain metropolis of the 
country. <A riot of celebration had been 
loosed to open this new chapter in American 
history. The pioneers and adventurers 
within a radius of two hundred miles had 
congregated in all their picturesqueness to 
do the occasion honor. And as the day was 
now drawing to an end the bruised and 
injured in the frays of the day, with groggy 
heads and despondent looks, were taking 
store of their hurts. 

Sleepy Cat lay on the chief transcontinen- 
tal trail of its day, the Overland Trail, and 
the railroad was only nosing slowly along 
westward, behind and parallel to another 
well-established travel stream—tie gon 
stream of the settlers seeking new homes 
and facing new adventures in the farthest 
West. Of these latter folk were the two, 
mother and son, that had wandered into the 
freighting stable, Sleepy Cat headquarters 
of the Russell & Wentworth Company, with 
Jim McAlpin as barn boss. 

Patiently, McAlpin waited again for 
Moses’ story of how, that morning, the head 
man in the little outfit with which he and 
his mother were making their westward 
journey, having bought the evening before 
an extra team of mules for six hundred 
dollars, had asked Mrs. McCracken to ad- 
vance the cash to pay for them. This 
money she had given Moses to pay for and 
bring back the mules. Moses, on his way, 
had met an entertaining man who had come 
from the same town in Iowa as the Mc- 
Crackens—at this point McAlpin ground 
his teeth. The man had volunteered to go 
with him to help bring back the team. He 
had offered, incidentally, to show Moses 
where the new roundhouse was to be built. 
They had stopped in at an interesting place 
where different games were being played, 
and Moses, in earnest and repeated en- 
deavor to pick the right one of three cards, 
had gradually wagered and finally lost the 
whole six hundred dollars. 

McAlpin already had heard the story 
once; but it was his custom, if he could 
manage it, to hear a particularly harrow- 
ing tale twice. He listened to the second 
recital with the same sharp ejaculations, the 
same screwing and twisting of his features 
and his heels, and the same angry- jerking 
of his head with which he had absorbed 
Moses’ story the first time. Sympathy for 
the unfortunate was only one of McAlpin’s 
grievances in the circumstances; Sleepy Cat 
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sharpers had picked up in ten minutes as 
much money as McAlpin had to work for 
for ten weeks, and it didn’t seem right. 

“Now Ill tell you,” he said, domineer- 
ingly, and to cut off further discussion, 
“you've been robbed, and I don’t believe 
there’s a chance on earth for you to get your 
money back. But since your mother’s a 
widow, boy, and you come from my own 
home town in Iowa, Ill go with you to 
where they took your money and see what 
can be done. I'll have a little talk with 
them, anyway.” 

Calling a hostler, front, McAlpin, with 
Moses, walked rapidly down the ragged 
highway that was to serve as Sleepy Cat’s 
principal street, in the direction of what 
was already known as the River Quarter. 

Originally a stockade-fort and Indian- 
trading post, Sleepy Cat, when it assumed 
town airs, straggled up and down the flats 
on the north side of the Rat River. The 
transcontinental trail of the emigrants 
crossed these flats somewhat diagonally, 
seeking easy grades down from and up 
again into the hills, and the first Sleepy Cat 
buildings were strung along both sides of 
this trail. At the eastern end, where the 
trail ran nearest the river, one bridge had 
already been flung across and the emigrant 
and freighting outfits made this a halting 
place, close to water and, once, to grass. 
Near to this camping ground the earliest 
Sleepy Cat adventurers had opened their 
eating houses, saloons, blacksmith and 
wagon shops, sales stables and traders’ 
stores. These places were housed in hastily 
thrown together, log and rough-hewn struc- 
tures, but often they were no more than 
condemned army tents or half-frame and 
half-canvas affairs that might do as a place 
to work in, or to dispense drinks from, and 
to serve as a partial protection against the 
winds—sand and gravel laden and at times 
ferocious—that swept at certain seasons 
down the defiles through which the Rat and 
its tributaries made their escape from Sleepy 
Cat Mountain. Thus the lower part of the 
town, as it grew, took the name of the 
River Quarter and gradually gained an evil 
precedence in mountain story as the re- 
sort of hard men and scenes of violence. 

McAlpin, well-weathered in Sleepy Cat, 
where a man that could then lay claim to 
a year’s residence was already an old in- 
habitant, had a very definite idea of the 
general direction in which Moses had parted 
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with his money, and took him directly down 
toward the river, talking and gesticulating 
as fast as he walked. Reaching the sus- 
pected district, McAlpin slowed and pointed 
from a conservative distance to one dis- 
reputable joint after another, asking his 
companion whether this or that place looked 
like the one he had been taken into. 

Moses, confident at first, found himself 
hazy when it came to identifying the precise 
scene of his disaster. He remembered then 
that he had been taken into several places, 
and these now looked very much alike. 
With his guide, he walked. clear to the 
camping grounds without success, and Mc- 
Alpin, on the way back to the stable, was 
growing very impatient when Moses, of a 
sudden, stopped his companion and pointed 
to a man just going into a large and quite 
pretentious frame saloon. 

“That’s the fellow,” he exclaimed eagerly. 

“What fellow?” 

“Just going in there—he dealt the cards. 
And that’s the place!” whispered Moses 
with excitement. 

McAlpin stopped in his tracks, somewhat 
flabbergasted. “In that place there with the 
blinds?” 

“Yes,”’ insisted Moses. “I know it now 
by* that broken window,” he added, point- 
ing. 

McAlpin looked at the place pointed out 
and turned a hard stare on his companion. 
“Man alive!” he cried. ‘Were you in this 
town only twelve hours and picked out 
that joint to lose your money in?” Moses 
looked mystified. ‘What kind of a fool 
are you,” demanded McAlpin, angrily, “to 
pick out the worst place ‘tween St. Joe and 
Sacramento to leave your money in? Come 
along to the barn!” 

“Ain’t you going to talk to ’im, as you 
said you would?” asked Moses, timidly, but 
dreading to face his mother again. 

“Talk in there?” echoed McAlpin, scorn- 
fully. “Do I want to get knifed? Not yet. 
Come along. You’re lucky you didn’t get 
knocked on the head and thrown into the 
river. That’s Bunty Barteau’s place.” 

McAlpin returned to the barn out of hu- 
mor. He wasted little time when he got 
back to the office in explaining things, but 
leaving Moses to take the brunt of the 
storm became very busy with some mules 
just being brought into the barn by team- 
sters putting them up for the night. It 
was nearly supper time, too, and McAlpin, 
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to avoid further discussion in the office, 
dodged out the back way for something 
to eat. A hearty meal restored pretty well 
his naturally placid outlook on life, but 
when he got back to the barn this was upset 
again by the spectacle of Mrs. McCracken 
sitting alone in the twilight of the rough 
office, silent and woebegone. Another long 
talk resulted in an opening of his heart 
again, and ended in his telling her to go get 
her supper and come back. He would see, 
meantime, whether something more might 
be done. ‘There’s only a possibility, just 
a bare possibility, ma’am; but we’ll see.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HALL ON THE HILL. 


MB:: McCRACKEN could eat no sup- 
per, but she spent thirty minutes back 
in camp weeping, and then rose to a resolu- 
tion of her own. With Moses as a guide 
she resolved to seek the men that had 
robbed Moses, herself—and did so. 

Naturally she got scant recognition, and 
was hardly given time to introduce herself 
at the place with the blinds and tell her 
story before Moses was thrown bodily into 
the street and Mrs. McCracken was strongly 
urged under threat of arrest out after him. 
Neither storms nor tears availed. The two 
arguments that had always subdued her 
dead husband had no weight in the River 
Quarter. 

Baffled and disheartened she returned 
with Moses to pester McAlpin, and having 
cornered him, told of the fresh indignities 
she had suffered in her efforts to reclaim 
her own. 

To her surprise the barn boss was angry 
at her. He told her flatly that she had 
disobeyed his orders, ruined everything; and 
on this the two joined issue. 

It was in the very midst of their animated 
discussion that a well-set, leisurely man, 
under a broad hat, whitened with the dust 
of the trail from its round crown and the 
wrinkled sleeves and shoulders of his loose- 
fitting coat to the toes of his high-topped 
boots, walked unobtrusively into the office. 
This was John Lefever, head wagon boss 
for Russell & Wentworth, just in with a 
long string of wagons, westbound. With 
feet of small size and notwithstanding the 
largeness of his frame, Lefever walked gin- 
gerly and with hardly any noise. He car- 
ried in his hand a long whip; this he de- 
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posited quietly in the rack in order that he 
might lose nothing of the talk going on be- 
hind him; and to emphasize his ostensible 
indifference to the subject matter he whis- 
tled softly to himself as he fingered the 
other whips in the rack and having selected 
one to try out, turned slowly around, the 
prey of curiosity, to see what manner of 
person it was, matching Jim McAlpin for 
once in fast talking. Having satisfied him- 
self on this point by a brief glance, Lefever 
started for the door leading into the stable. 

McAlpin, pressed for help and still indig- 
nant at Mrs. McCracken’s new story, was 
not minded to let him escape. He put up 
his hand and spoke. “Excuse me, Jim,” 
protested Lefever not halting on his way. 
“Ym for supper.” 

McAlpin darted between the big fellow 
and the door. “No. Stop, John. Look 
here a minute. I want you to hear this!” 

“T don’t want to hear it. Look you, Jim: 
I brought Selwood’s new saddle pony up 
to-night—see that he’s curried till you can 
part your hair on his flanks.” 

“Yes, but John Lefever, listen!” 

Lefever saw there was no escape, and he 
was forced to hear the whole story. ‘“Well,” 
he asked, at the conclusion, “what are you 
going to do. about it?” 

“What can I do? It’s Bunty Barteau’s 
place, John. I can’t afford to get dumped 
into the river.” 

Lefever, as if disclaiming personal respon- 
sibility, moved out into the barn. But 
McAlpin hung on to him. Then Lefever 
said something, whatever it was, in a low 
tone that caused McAlpin to lower /#s tone. 
A whispered conference followed. ‘Do you 
think it would be all right to ask him, 
John?” urged McAlpin, as Lefever turned 
to get away. 

“If he doesn’t want to do it, he won’t 
do it, will he?” snapped Lefever. 

“Would he get angry with me asking him, 
d’y’ think?” called McAlpin after his re- 
treating friend. 

“If he does, Pl get your job, won’t I? 
No! he won’t get angry.” 

Lefever was halfway down to the stalls. 
McAlpin stopped long enough at the office 
door to tell the “Mrs.” and Moses to bide 
—speaking sternly to Moses. Then grab- 
bing his cap, he hustled into the street. 

Head down, and only glancing, without 
lifting it, from under the short visor of his 
cap, at the men in twos and threes and scat- 
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tered groups—teamsters, emigrants, fron- 
tiersmen, adventurers—that loitered in the 
Open spaces, or moved aimlessly along the 
middle of the street, McAlpin made straight 
up the hill above the River Quarter toward 
a large frame structure set some fifty feet 
back from the street below the brow of the 
hill and isolated. This position raised it 
above all other structures and made it a 
conspicuous object among the crude build- 
ings, up street and down. And its situa- 
tion on a corner of the cross street that 
opened on the trail leading from Sleepy Cat 
north into the Falling Wall country marked 
the dividing line between the River Quarter 
and that part of the town to the west that 
held all the slender hopes of Sleepy Cat for 
a fairly respectable future. 

, Ata considerable expense young and fast- 
growing trees had been set in generous num- 
bers about the grounds of the place—box 
elders, soft maples, and poplars, indicating 
an effort «> civilize one of the bare slopes 
of the barren hills above the town. And a 
broad sign, high above the large double 
doors of the building thrown wide open now, 
reading, “John Selwood, Gambler,” left no 
doubt as to the nature of the owner’s busi- 
ness. Though but of a single story, the 
frame ceiling formed below by the shingled 
roof was so high as to give the interior an 
air of spaciousness and an appearance very 
different from the places along the river. 
This difference was further signalized by the 
more elaborate character of the equipment 
and furnishings, which were complete be- 
yond any elsewhere in the mountain coun- 
try. 

David Tracy—the old “partner,” after- 
ward so seriously wounded—whom Selwood 
had originally set up in the establishment, 
had been given carte blanche—and used it 
~~in spending money to make his gambling 
hall a Western place to be talked about. 

With Tracy disabled, young Selwood had 
assumed entire responsibility for the place. 
And as a further defiance to any aggrieved 
enemies of the Sanger-Boyd following, Sel- 
wood’s name, at Tracy’s behest though 
against Selwood’s wishes, had been con- 
spicuously placed above the doors; it was 
known that when not engaged with his Rus- 
sell & Wentworth duties, he could be found 
by any one interested, on the hill. 

Being quite as reckless in the spending 
of money as Tracy, Selwood had not let 
their common reputation for extravagance 
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suffer. New York had supplied the rich 
velours draperies and the soft silk shades; 
though in colors calculated rather to star- 
tle the frontier eye than to win the ap- 
proval of the refined. And tapestried and 
brocaded overstuffed chairs, and the mas- 
sive mahogany tables had been brought far, 
and likewise from cities of renown. 

Whatever of expensive devices marked 
the frontier gambling of the day were 
mostly to be found at Selwood’s, though 
some of these set about the room—which 
opened nearly in the form of a hollow 
square, with tables, wheels and dealers fac- 
ing the players on three sides—were given 
so little attention as to be hardly more than 
curiosities. The frontiersmen who lived 
chiefly for the adventure and excitement of 
the hour found more to attract them in 
the faro tables than in any of the more 
fashionable imported devices supplied in 
such profusion by the open-handed manage- 
ment. 

These various characteristics, taken to- 
gether, gave Selwood’s place unusual adver- 
tising of the only kind—tradition—then 
known in the West. But the strength of 
that advertising and its wide extent could 
hardly be equaled nowadays by the most 
active printing presses. Selwood’s was 
known from the Missouri River almost to 
the Sierras as an exceptional place and one 
of repute—where there was no saloon, where 
no one was asked to play, and where no 
limit was placed on the player. 


CHAPTER V. 
GENTLEMAN JOHN. 


EATURES such as these counted 
strongly in the gossip of the camp fire 
on the Overland Trail and few were the ad- 
venturers who could not describe the mar- 
vels of the interior, or who failed to lay 
claim—whether truthfully or not—to the 
distinction of having at some time played 
in Selwood’s at Sleepy Cat; or to tell the 
story, though not nearly a year old, of the 
fight at Barteau’s. 

The evening was young when McAJpin 
stepped briskly into the gambling room. 
It was well lighted by handsomely brack- 
eted kerosene lamps on the side walls and 
by elaborate hanging lamps. The center 
hanging lamp was a particularly brilliant 
affair, the pride of the janitor, “Bull” 
Page, a broken cowboy, who always saw 
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that this particular lamp was in the pink 
of good order. 

Because of the crowds in the town that 
evening the place already presented an ac- 
tive scene. Various signs were hung on the 
paneled walls. One, sponsored by Tracy, 
read: ‘My money is here. It’s yours if you 
can win it.” Another, and perhaps the most 
singular sign and most widely quoted on the 
trail, was one at the head of the room, 
reading in bold print: “If you can’t afford 
to lose your roll, keep it in your pocket; 
nobody will rob you.” This was usually 
ascribed to Selwood. 

Like one familiar with his surroundings, 
McAlpin walked directly up the middle of 
the long room, nodding here and there to 
an acquaintance, and directed his steps to 
the upper right-hand corner in which, apart 
somewhat from the tables, a flat-topped 
desk faced McAlpin diagonally. Behind the 
desk stood a swivel armchair; on a wall 
shelf behind the chair there reposed a card 
photograph, crudely framed, of a man in 
the uniform of a Union soldier. Beside this, 
but more conspicuous because much larger, 
stood a glass dome of the kind used to 
cover French mantel clocks. Under this 
dome there reposed already, in place of the 
expensive clock, which had been removed 
to make place for it, a single slender, high 
shoe, evidently the shoe of a girl of eighteen 
or twenty years. It showed but little wear 
and, during the evening, attracted much 
attention and elicited many questions. But 
beyond the vague statement that it was 
there for good luck, no explanation to any 
one was there or. afterward forthcoming 
from Selwood. His employees knew noth- 
ing whatever about it—nor was it their cus- 
tom to put too many questions to the taci- 
turn head of the house. 

The chair behind the desk was empty as 
McAlpin walked toward it. The door of 
Selwood’s small private room opening into 
the gambling hall was closed and McAlpin, 
trying it, found it locked. He turned to the 
man dealing faro at the nearest table—a 
pale little man, swearing just then in a vio- 
lent undertone at a dissipated fly that 
droned persistently about his nose and eyes. 
“Where’s Selwood?”’ 

The pale little man had no information. 
McAlpin watched the play a few minutes 
with the air of one who had graduated from 
that form of entertainment and sauntered 
back toward the front door. There his ac- 
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tive eye fell on a man of medium stature 
standing with his hands in his pockets lean- 
ing against the door jamb and looking out 
into the street. He was inconspicuously 
dressed in frontier garb and showed in his 
copper-colored face the hue of an Indian. 
Bob Scott, partly of Chippewa blood, and 
carried—a Sioux captive—far from the 
hunting grounds of his fathers, was now a 
retainer of John Selwood’s. McAlpin am- 
bled up to him like an old acquaintance, 
which, in fact, he was. 

“T’m looking for the boss, Bob,” he said 
with some importance in his tone. 

The Indian only drew his hands from 
his pockets to place them behind his back 
on the jamb he was leaning against, and 
smiled in friendly fashion. 

“Where is he?” persisted McAlpin, who 
assumed to lord it a little when it seemed 
prudent to do so. 

“fe never tells me where he’s going. 
But,” added the Indian, after ~ sause dur- 
ing which McAlpin looked restively about, 
“Y’m thinking he went up the river this 
afternoon. If he did, he ought to be back 
by now.” 

“What would he be going up the river 
for?” asked McAlpin with native suspicion. 

“To see a man.” 

“What man would John Selwood want to 
see upriver?” 

Scott smiled enigmatically. ‘Maybe the 
old padre—the one that travels that way 
sometimes with the Blackfeet.” 

“T hear he let ‘Big’ Hayes go this morn- 
ing, Bob,” said McAlpin, cavalierly. 

“Last night.” 

McAlpin was both animated and inquisi- 
tive. ‘“Whet for?” he demanded. ‘He was 
the fastest dealer in the house.” 

Bob Scott, smiling, only held up his right 
forefinger and crooked it. 

“What does he want to see the old padre 
about?” demanded McAlpin with an air of 
impatience. 

Scott, looking over McAlpin’s shoulder 
down the street, made a definite announce- 
ment. “There comes Selwood, Jim; sup- 
pose,” he added, smiling evenly, “you ask 
him.” 

Few men could equal McAlpin in a light- 
ning change of attitude. And without be- 
ing meanly obsequious, the barn boss under- 
stood, to the mildest petition of a drooping 
eyelid, to the slightest cadence of a falling 
syllable, how to show a boss that he real- 
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ized his presence and knew exactly what was 
due to it. 

Moreover, McAlpin cherished a genuine 
regard for the young boss, as he sometimes 
called Selwood, and with all his turns and 
quirks, loyalty was in the fiber of McAl- 
pin’s make-up. He gave value received to 
whomever he sold his service and in return 
had things in his official servitude mostly 
his own way. He understood perfectly well 
how to wheedle a boss and how to bully 
him, when to say things and when to keep 
silence. 

“T can’t be put off much longer, John,” 
he declared, low but emphatically, keeping 
just half a deferential step behind Selwood 
as the two walked up the gambling hall 
toward Selwood’s desk. McAlpin was quite 
aware of the curious eyes that followed his 
companion and he made the most of his 
opportunity to show how close in confidence 
he was to him. “We’ve got to have more 
room down there or push some of the mules 
into the river. The harness room is that 
crowded you couldn’t skin a cat in it with- 
out nicking a breech strap—there’s more 
harness right now in the office than there is 
in the harness room; and in the stage barn, 
half the wagons are in the street.” 

Selwood walked at a leisurely pace past 
the. well-filled tables, listening to McAlpin 
but with his eyes, keen and grayish-blue, 
taking in the scene before him. He was 
slender, evenly built and carried himself 
very lightly—walking with much _ the 
springy step of a West Pointer. Two spots 
of color in his cheeks revealed the consti- 
tutional weakness that had brought him to 
the mountain country—a weakness now so 
well checked that at twenty-seven he looked 
fresh and boyish, among men who though 
haraly older in years seemed to have felt 
more heavily the hardships of frontier life. 
Small and regular features gave him no par- 
ticular distinction in looks but his quick 
movements heightened the impression of 
nervous activity. 

He was smooth-faced among men for the 
most part bearded; and in his personal rig 
different from these frontiersmen that filled 
the room. He wore a soft gray hat, so high- 
crowned and large that it might have topped 
a Spaniard; a close-buttoned, grayish dou- 
ble-breasted chinchilla pea-jacket of the 
fashion of the day. It cut him off across 
the middle, but his legs in snug-fitting trou- 
sers were long enough to modify the effect 
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and to carry a pair of black top-boots with 
the high heels and short vamps favored by 
the cowboy. There was nothing aggressive 
about his appearance; but his gray eyes 
chilled his manner when his face was in 
repose and he was known to waste but few 
words in reaching a conclusion, and none 
in pursuing a vain dispute. 

He heard patiently McAlpin’s complaints 
as to the crowded condition of the barn and 
only reminded him that the coming of the 
railroad would mean the cutting off of much 
freight and that there would soon be more 
room at the barn than business. “And,” he 
added, “‘don’t lose a chance to let go any 
mules you can sell to advantage.” 

So saying Selwood tossed his hat on the 
desk and sat down. McAlpin, leaning on 
his right elbow, cap in hand, threw him- 
self well down on the end of the desk to 
reach an ingratiating attitude for what he 
now had to ask. He hurried through the 
preliminaries of his story with every indi- 
cation of nervousness, twirling his cap at 
intervals over his fingers and hesitating at 
times for a word or phrase to estimate the 
effect on his hearer, who was looking, as he 
listened, over a batch of reports Lefever, the 
wagon boss, had left on his desk. 

But try as he would, McAlpin could gain 
no clew to the impression he was making. 
It was only after Selwood looked up at the 
close of the recital that McAlpin could even 
guess what he might expect: then Selwood 
shook his head as if annoyed and his first 
words dashed McAlpin’s hopes. 

“Why bring that kind of a story to me?” 
he asked. He spoke without feeling, but as 
if his time were being imposed on. “They 
rob people down there all the time. That’s 
their business,” he continued, fixing his eyes 
again on the papers before him. “Our men 
are warhing the emigrants all the time. And 
these crooks don’t like it. They come right 
back after us. They steal from our wagons 
in spite of the dogs. And when they get 
a chance they poison a dog or cripple a” 
mule or beat up a teamster. Go back to 
your den and forget yourself.” 

“John,” pleaded McAlpin, low and softly 
but persistingly, “I want to tell you that 
this is a hard case, a blamed hard case. It’s 
Bunty Barteau’s work—he’s the biggest all- 
round thief in Sleepy Cat. Starbuck’s got 
an interest in that place. Half the money 
—I’m saying half, John—goes straight into 
Starbuck’s pocket. It’s a crime,” exclaimed 
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McAlpin in half-whispered desperation, “‘the 
way that man Starbuck is picking up 
money.” 

It would have needed a full knowledge 
of the local situation to realize McAlpin’s 
craft in his last appeal. Selwood, he knew, 
liked Starbuck less than he did any man in 
Sleepy Cat. With but a slight acquaint- 
ance between the two, there was, on either 
side, no regard lost. And McAlpin knew 
that if it worried Selwood as much as it 
did him to see such men picking money 
easily, he could be stirred by the reminder 
of it. 

Yet all he could urge on this score left 
Selwood cold. And perceiving that no im- 
pression was made, but rather that Sel- 
wood’s eyes were wandering over the room, 
McAlpin added that Lefever had come in 
with the new saddle pony that afternoon, 
and perhaps Selwood would like to step 
down to the barn a minute to look it over. 

This news had quite a different effect on 
the hard-headed gambler. The pony, a 
present from Ben Wentworth, the active 
owner of the wealthy freighting company of 
which Selwood was a division superinten- 
dent, had been eagerly awaited a week, for 
Selwood loved a horse and the record of his 
early years in the saddle entitled him to 
judge one. 

It was easy for McAlpin to coax Selwood 
down to look over the long-expected pony, 
but he knew better than to try to induce 
him to join in a drink en route. McAlpin, 
however, having prudently stopped for one 
on the way up, felt less disappointed at the 
conventional refusal of his boss. The sight 
of the pony, groomed to an actual polish, 
did gratify Selwood, “If her action is up to 
her brag, she’s all right,” he said as Mc- 
Alpin swung the lantern away from the 
stall. “Il try her out later this evening.” 

Sounding her praises craftily, McAlpin 
steered his boss into the office where Mrs. 
McCracken and Moses sat in solemn si- 
lence. Selwood, paying no attention to 
them, drew a roll of bills and handed a 
generous one to McAlvin. At that moment, 
McAlpin, thanking him earnestly, jerked 
his head toward Mrs. McCracken to bid her 
rise. He hurriedty introduced her to Sel- 
wood and pointed to Moses dramatically, as 
Bunty Barteau’s victim. 

Moses stood miserably up. But despite 
McAlpin’s insistent nodding, the woman ap- 
peared unable to rise. She tried to, but 
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could not. Selwood cast a cold eye on her. 
McAlpin bade her tell her story. Fortu- 
nately for the unlucky woman she could not 
even do that; telling it so many times in so 
few hours had left her too exhausted even 
to speak. But she looked the story out 
of her hollow eyes. They stirred something 
in Selwood that words would perhaps not 
have reached. “This is the man, ma’am, 
that can get you back your money,” said 
McAlpin, pointing emphatically to Selwood, 
“if he wants to. Tell him,” he bawled, 
starting for the gangway door, “you want 
him to!” 

Hobbling quickly from the room, McAlI- 
pin left Selwood at the mercy of the dumb 
appeal. The woman, galvanized into a 
sort of life by McAlpin’s words, started, 
rose, sank back into McAlpin’s chair, 
choked, and managed to ask one unfortu- 
nate question: “Are you the sheriff, sir?” 

A faint grin overspread Selwood’s fea- 
tures. It was his only answer. 

“Or the marshal, sir?” she ventured. 

McAlpin, listening outside, decided she 
had killed every chance of help. He could 
not see Selwood’s face but felt a heavy 
silence. 

“Ts this your mother?” McAlpin, after a 
pause, heard Selwood ask the question of 
the boy and heard the boy’s affirmative 
answer. 

“What kind of specimen are you 

McAlpin hurried down the barn to get 
away from the tongue lashing he knew was 
to follow—for Selwood was credited with a 
frontier vocabulary not alone uniquely 
forcible but also extremely biting. 

The barn boss was brought back to the 
scene by a sharp call from Selwood, who 
bade him look after the woman. In the 
excitement—and much to Selwood’s annoy- 
ance—she had fainted, and fallen into Sel- 
wood’s arms. Wher McAipin had taken her 
in hand—and as a widower, he knew how 
tc hold a baby or a woman—Selwood spoke 
sharply to Moses and told him to come 
with him. 

He had said no word as to his intentions, 
but McAlpin knew exactly what they were. 
“Just a minute, John!” he called warningly 
as Selwood jerked open the street door in 
no very amiable mood. Selwood paused, 
knob in hand. “Are you heeled?” de- 
manded McAlpin in a vigorous undertone. 
Selwood looked at him as a man looks at 
a child. “Are you crazy?” was all he said. 
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“Stop!” exclaimed McAlpin, never more 
in his element than in giving advice. He 
caught Selwood’s arm and in an earnest 
whisper urged care on him. But the gam- 
bler was stubborn, and pushing the boy 
impatiently ahead, stepped into the street 
and slammed the door behind him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BARTEAU’S PLACE. 


ARTEAU’S place in the River Quarter 
was not only larger than others of its 
kind but it was commonly regarded as be- 
ing the worst of its kind. It has already 
been, in part, described. A crude bar ex- 
tended along one side of the room, next to 
the opening from the barber shop. But 
back of tHe barroom was a second, shack- 
like room with wings opening on either side. 
These wings, provided with rude bunks, 
served, when needed, as quarters for the 
ruffians that made headquarters at Bar- 
teau’s. This back room was used to rig 
up such games as were introduced, or im- 
provised, on the spur of the moment to 
take a man’s money from him—it was said 
that many strangers had entered that room 
with money but that none ever left it with 
any. 

Yet Barteau’s, besides those periodically 
victimized within it, had a regular following 
of the characters that haunt the border line 
between honest men and rogues—always a 
considerable one on the frontier—and a 
sympathetic following of the parasites mov- 
ing in and out of Sleepy Cat; men who 
like the habitués of Barteau’s lived wholly 
by their wits. 

It was ten o’clock at night when Selwood 
walked into this place with Moses Mc- 


Cracken in tow. The room was not 
crowded. Two men were serving behind 
the bar. The one nearest the front door, 


whose eyes, by a sort of instinct, usually 
covered the unusual, paused in surprise 
when he saw Selwood. 

Selwood, Moses dutifully following, 
walked straight through to the rear. The 
bartender’s keen eyes followed him, but 
found no explanation in Selwood’s decisive 
step. He then tried to read the riddle in 
Moses’ presence, but made no progress in 
that direction. Selwood reached the en- 
trance to the second room; there he en- 
countered Barteau coming out and there on 
the threshold he halted the proprietor. 
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Barteau, soft-spoken and with all the 
words needed for a colloquy but few to 
waste on compliments, met Selwood with 
the doubtful grin of a man who can’t figure 
out exactly what is coming. His neck was 
short and his shoulders were sloping; his 
face was rather small, his eyes mildly con- 
gested, and his voice cut to a subdued mel- 
lowness by drink. With his eyes roving 
apologetically from Selwood’s lips to Moses’ 
solemn face, Barteau listened attentively to 
all that was said. Moses, meantime, fol- 
lowing earlier explicit directions, was look- 
ing carefully at the few men standing in 
the room. As Selwood finished, Barteau, 
resting his eyes on Moses, spoke mildly. “TI 
never saw this fellow before, that I know 
of. We ain’t seen six hundred dollars at 
once here in a month. This fellow’s picked 
the wrong place, that’s all.” 

Selwood gave no credence whatever to 
the expected denial, but Moses saved him 
the trouble of saying so by pointing sud- 
denly at a man sitting alone at a card table 
across the room, poring over an old and 
well-thumbed illustrated newspaper. The 
paper was dog-eared, torn and much soiled 
—in the condition suffered by newspapers 
that have been read and reread on frontiers 
that few newspapers reach. This printed 
sheet, however, held its reader fixed in a 
stony trance. ‘“There’s the man_ that 
brought me in here—and this,” he looked 
Barteau in the eye—‘“is the man that was 
dealing the three cards.” Barteau only 
laughed. Moses, he said, quite unruffled, 
was mistaken—a thing that might happen 
to any man. “I make mistakes, myself,” 
he said pleasantly to Moses, whose stnb- 
bornness in repeating his accusation gave 
Barteau no offense. ‘ 

But Selwood showed immediate interest 
in the man with the newspaper. He was a 
crooked liveryman who traded in stolen 
horses when he safely could, and in stplen 
goods, using his barn for a fence. Selwood 
had already suffered at his hands—or.. his 
employers, Russell & Wentworth had—and 
this seemed a time to “round him up 
proper,” as Jim McAlpin would have ex- 
pressed it. 

Selwood raised his voice. 
said. “Look here a minute.” 

Atkins did not look up. He was, as Sel- 
wood perceived, quite awake to the situa- 
tion. A second call in sharper tones, Bar- 
teau and Moses looking on, caused Atkins 


“Atkins!” he 
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to raise his head. He glanced stupidly over 
at the three who stood with their eyes on 
him. ‘Come over here, Atkins,” said Sel- 
wood again. 

The expression of Atkins’ face promised 
a poor response to the curt request. A 
sandy beard of several days’ growth cov- 
ered his cheeks—he had not even taken the 
trouble to shave after robbing his victim. 
His face, red, freckled, his almost shape- 
less mouth with a loose under lip, yellow 
teeth, set wide apart and eyes half hidden 
under ragged brows—all gave him a most 
unlikely appearance. “I guess it’s about as 
far from me over to you as it is from you 
over to me,” said Atkins, making no move 
to rise. Selwood wasted no time. He 
walked straight toward Atkins, who rose in 
alarm as Selwood briskly approached. “It 
may not be any farther one way than the 
other,” retorted Selwood, “but you've 
picked the expensive way. I was willing 
to let you keep part of your stealings. Now 
—you and Barteau hand out the six hun- 
dred dollars you robbed this lad of at 
monte.” 

Men crowded up. Selwood knew every 
one of them. He knew about what each 
represented in the way of danger. But he 
abated nothing whatever of his aggressive 
insistence. Atkins, sullen and evasive, de- 
nying and threatening by turns, was for 
standing pat, as he had often done before. 
Barteau, with better judgment, realized the 
man they had to deal with. Selwood was 
known as a man fixed in purpose and cer- 
tainly capable of backing a demand. He 
gave little heed to the war of words kin- 
dled by his arbitrary attitude—the only sort 
of an effective way with the ruffians he was 
facing. When Atkins had wearied himself 
with brave words, Barteau, encouraged by 
Selwood’s silence, put in more boldly him- 
self. Selwood put up his hands to check 
both. 

“Atkins,” he said, without raising his 
voice, “this isn’t the only score I’ve got to 
settle with you, but I’ll settle this now. No 
man outside a lunatic asylum would believe 
a word you had to say on any subject. You 
robbed this fellow; you’re going to pay him 
back every dollar you took. Now I’m done 
with you for the present—shut up. Bar- 
teau”—he turned on the accomplice—“if 
the six hundred isn’t up on my table by 
eleven .o’clock to-night I’ll close this joint 
in the morning and run you out of town— 
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or what’s just as good, I’ll give you a chance 
to run me out. Just get together your 
friends—no, don’t talk back. You've said 
it all. Starbuck? Why, yes, call in Star- 
buck, by all means.” Selwood hardly took 
the trouble to laugh at the threats flung at 
him. “Yes, I know that, too. Just as much 
a gambler as you are? Well!” Selwood 
caught his breath in pleasant acknowledg- 
ment. “I hope,” he said, “for the honor of 
a dishonorable profession, that I am more 
of one. Anyway, if you want a real game 
in the morning, with Starbuck for an opener, 
you know now just exactly how to get it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
STARBUCK INTERVENES. 


A WRANGLE between Barteau and At- 

kins followed Selwood’s departure— 
forced and acrimonious on Atkins’ part, not 
cheerful on Barteau’s. The two had re- 
tired to a corner for a confab. Atkins 
counseled defiance. But Barteau reminded 
him, sullenly, that he had nothing whatever 
at stake. Atkins had nothing more to do 
than strike the trail, for fresh pastures— 
he was reputed to carry his roll all in his 
pocket—and come back to his barn when 
things blew over; whereas Barteau faced 
the immediate loss of his whole establish- 
ment. And in the heat of their quarrel, 
Starbuck, the man whose name had been 
thrown menacingly at Selwood, walked 
bluffly in on the angry men. 

“Biting the nail again, eh?” he said in 
contemptuous cavalier fashion. “Why don’t 
you two get out in the street to make a 
noise? What’s disturbing you, Bunty? 
Shut up, Atkins.” 

“Yes, Harry told me Selwood had been 
here.” Starbuck named as “Harry” the 
fat, busy Harry Barbalet, by turns barber 
and bartender, who had first spotted Sel- 
wood and who by dint of some crafty 
bustling about, some skillful eavesdropping 
and the exercise of some extraordinary in- 
stinct, had possessed himself of the whole 
story and “scooped” the house by getting 
first with it to Starbuck’s ear. “I know 
all about what he wanted,” continued Star- 
buck. “What’re you going to do?” 

His appearance had a quieting effect on 
the disputants to the degree that they left 
off abusing each other and turned together 
on Starbuck. Still in the early thirties, 
Starbuck, well built, frank in manner, more 
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than equal in suave speech to the worthies 
in Sleepy Cat, and game in such local en- 
counters as had befallen him, enjoyed an 
accredited reputation in the River Quarter. 
Not unpleasing of feature, rather light of 
complexion and alert in bearing, he was 
looked to as a local arbiter of River Quar- 
ter difficulties and was, moreover, de facto 
mayor of Sleepy Cat. ‘‘De facto,” because 
the franchise was only a nominal part of 
Sleepy Cat politics and Starbuck held the 
title principally by acclamation, so to 
speak: and held it successfully against other 
possible claimants. His eyes were gray, but 
not overlarge among other good-sized fea- 
tures. His voice, the least bit husky, was 
agreeable and helped him to make friends 
among men much his inferiors in natural 
gifts. Drink he cared little for beyond its 
convenience for social purposes among 
hardy-conditioned frontiersmen; yet his 
face carried a trace of something in it that 
suggested caution to careful men and had 
brought rude awakenings to confiding 
women. 

“What are we going to do?” echoed Bar- 
teau. “We can’t do anything without a 
fight—and nobody can tell how a fight’s 
going to come cut. Go talk to Selwood 
yourself, Starbuck. Is he running this town 
or are you?” 

“What are we paying a mayor for?” de- 
manded Atkins, unpleasantly significant. 

Starbuck silenced his nervous baiters by 
confining a few brief remarks strictly to 
one-syllable words. ‘Then, tarrying only 
long enough to absorb all pertinent details 
of the row, he strode up street to interview 
Selwood. 

Starbuck realized the delicate position in 
which Selwood’s action left him. Two 
bosses could not exist at the same time in 
Sleepy Cat any more than they could in 
Rome; and there was in the situation this 
further element of uncertainty that Star- 
buck wanted to solve. He knew Selwood 
but slightly and knew him chiefly as a man 
who minded strictly his own business. Did 
he mean now to aspire for local leadership? 
Starbuck hoped not but wanted to know. 
Thus, in Selwood, a new factor had ap- 
parently projected into local affairs and 
his attitude toward Starbuck remained to 
be ascertained—all this Starbuck had in 
mind as he passed Bob Scott talking with 
Lefever near the door and walked into Sel- 
wood’s place. 
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The big room was comfortably filled with 
a crowd three times as large as any gathered 
anywhere down street. Starbuck entered 
it with a confident gait. He threw his feet 
forward somewhat apart, with the toes 
turned out, landing with each step squarely 
on his heels; his chest was set well forward 
and his general air was at one with these 
characteristics. 

He bent his steps straight toward Sel- 
wood, who stood smoking while he watched 
with mild interest the play at a table where 
a new dealer sat installed. He noticed Star- 
buck’s approach and looked expectant as his 
caller came up. 

“Selwood?” said Starbuck, inquiringly, 
putting out his hand. 
~ “Ves. You’re Starbuck,” answered Sel- 
wood laconically as he gave him his own 
hand. 

“Can I have a word with you?” asked 
Starbuck. For answer, Selwood, proffering 
a cigar from his waistcoat pocket, led the 
way to his table in the corner and pointed 
to a chair. Both men sat down. Starbuck 
spoke. 

“I don’t like to see a quarrel get going 
in the street, Selwood,” he began, with an 
air of good fellowship. ‘‘Dave Tracy and 
I didn’t always agree. Tracy was getting 
pretty well along in years and he was a 
little cranky once in a while. I guess, 
maybe, I was, too.” 

Starbuck smiled faintly with the candid 
admission. Selwood’s face was receptively 
noncommittal. “But Tracy,’ continued 
Starbuck, “had enemies where he might 
have had friends, which is a foolish policy, 
in my opinion, for any man.” There was 
no covert hinting in Starbuck’s manner— 
just frank disinterestedness. ‘Now Bar- 
teau,” he went on quietly, “has turned up a 
little grievance against you. I told him I 
didn’t think there was anything serious to 
it—nothing but what could be ironed out 
between man and man-—so I said I’d just 
come and have a little talk with you——” 

Starbuck paused—not as a man that has 
said all but as if inviting the other fellow 
to say something. Selwood only took his 
cigar from his mouth, waiting courteously 
for his interviewer to continue. 

“T suppose,” resumed Starbuck, not dis- 
composed, “I’m less acquainted with you 
than I am with most men around town. 
But I’ve always heard you spoken of as a 
reasonable man, a man who didn’t want 
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anything more than what’s right. Barteau 
feels you came down on him pretty strong. 
I suppose you had some good reason for 
what you did.” : 

Starbuck, feeling, naturally, that he had 
put his own cards fairly on the table, and 
in nowise upset by his peculiar reception, 
now sat silent, in turn, and waited for the 
other man to play. 

Selwood knocked the ashes from his cigar 
and broke the pause with a question—not 
precisely an expected one. “What differ- 
ence did you ever have with Dave Tracy?” 
he asked without changing the expression of 
his eyes; and speaking in friendly tones and 
in a merely casual manner. 

“Why, none at all that I recall this min- 
ute,” declared Starbuck, covering the re- 
treat of his surprise with a little celerity of 
answer. “I said we didn’t maybe always 
agree. But I’m no man to remember little 
differences—they don’t mean anything to 
me. And nobody was sorrier than I was to 
hear about it when Dave was shot, down at 
Barteau’s. You sure dosed the bunch that 
did it. Dave can thank you he’s alive.” 

“Tt was poor shooting,” murmured Sel- 
wood, inoffensively meditating. “And, as 
you say, Dave is getting on in years. And 
it was pretty near enough to finish him. 
Dave says,” he rambled on, quietly, “that 
you and he split because he wouldn’t pay 
you money for protection.” 

Starbuck showed his first impatience. “If 
Tracy said that ” he began. 

“What’s that?’”? demanded Selwood with 
a shade more of life and carefulness in his 
tone. “Jf Tracy said that y 

“Not doubting your word at all, Selwood 
—not at all. But somebody, in a town like 
this, always has to act as peacemaker—you 
know that. The boys seemed to pick on me 
for the job. It ain’t much of a job, nor 
one I was looking for. But I was foot-loose 
and took it to oblige. I found I was getting 
all the kicks and the boys getting all the 
money, so I asked them to chip in down 
along the line. Most of ’em did. Tracy 
and a few others didn’t.” 

“Wasn’t Tracy the only one that didn’t?” 
asked Selwood impassively. 

“That may be—I don’t remember. But 
T never had any hard feeling against Tracy 
on that account. I want you to know that, 
Selwood. You seem,” continued Starbuck 
with some irritation, “to want to stick to 
that subject. I didn’t come here to-night 
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to rake over old scores: I came here to try 
to patch up new ones, Selwood.” 

“Before we get out the sticking plaster,” 
Selwood went on, evenly, “let’s get Dave’s 
position clear—and mine. Dave felt that a 
place run like this place where a straight 
game is dealt, didn’t need any protection— 
neither the place nor the proprietors. It 
may be he made a mistake but that’s the 
way Dave felt. That’s the way I feel. Now 
about this Barteau business. He robbed to- 
day, among others, a boy, here with his 
widowed mother, of six hundred dollars. I 
told Barteau to give the boy back his 
money. He refused. I told him I’d clean 
him out in the morning or he could clean 
me out. There’s no use of more words 
about it—that’s all there is to it.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that’s all, Sel- 
wood,” observed Starbuck, asserting him- 
self. “I’m here to keep law and order and 
I can’t have any places burned in the busi- 
ness quarter of Sleepy Cat. He’s in the 
gambling business same as you are——” 

Selwood jumped as if stung, and used a 
strong word. “Same as J am?” he echoed, 
angrily.. “Do I send out jailbirds like At- 
kins to drag men in here to rob them? 
What do you mean?” 

It needed all of Starbuck’s diplomacy to 
quiet things down. He rehearsed Barteau’s 
defense. He urged good feeling. All to no 
purpose. He found he could make no im- 
pression whatever on Selwood’s firmness. 
He rose at length, indignant. “I see I can’t 
reason with you. If anything unpleasant 
happens don’t hold me responsible!” 

“Not if you keep out of it,” observed 
Selwood, unperturbed. 

“Y’m here to keep the peace, not to ‘keep 
out,’” retorted Starbuck, rising to his full 
height before his troublesome customer. 

Selwood rose in turn. “TI believe you left 
Thief River just before I went there,” he 
said calmly. “You had some trouble re- 
garding claim signs, didn’t you?” 

Starbuck blazed. “What do you mean?” 
he demanded . 

“Miners will travel all night to round 
up a claim jumper. But I feel exactly as 
you do, Starbuck. Why rake up old 
scores?” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” exclaimed 
Starbuck, advancing hotly as Selwood pur- 
posely retreated, “if you mean the bunch 
that tried to jump my claims down there— 
bring on your miners!” 
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“Tm not much on old scores, Starbuck,” 
said Selwood, soberly. “I don’t think we’re 
going to have any trouble here—not you 
and I, anyway. Our teamsters can take 
care of Bunty’s outfit to-morrow. I’m rid- 
ing down to Thief River myself, to-night, 
on business, anyway, and I’ve told McAlpin 
to keep a horse saddled for me. But 2 
shan’t start till eleven o’clock. I expect 
before that Barteau will have that six hun- 
dred here. Come over here and look at this 
roulette wheel—yes, it’s a new one. They 
say you can beat it with a system. But 
anyway, you’ve got to keep the boys in- 
terested—or stand ’em on their heads and 
shake the money out of their pockets the 
way Barteau, Atkins and Company do. 
Drop in any time, Starbuck. Always glad 
to see’ you.” 

With this judicious and even-handed mix- 
ture of threats, hints, “anyways,” and small 
talk, Selwood let Starbuck go with feathers 
once more unruffled. But neither had fooled 
the other in the slightest degree. Both un- 
derstood it was only a possible preliminary 
to situations that might carry far into the 
future. But Starbuck left at least en- 
lightened—in some directions—and Sel- 
wood walked back to his desk, with a fresh 
cigar between his fingers—one that Star- 
buck had asked him to try. 

At one minute past eleven o’clock, Sel- 
wood, giving a few directions to George 
Skillman—the pale little man that dealt 
faro and was always bothered by flies—left 
the gambling hall for the barn. His pony 
was waiting. Climbing into the saddle he 
headed south for the Thief River road, try- 
ing out the new pony’s steps. There was 
a moon and a glory of stars overhead, but 
these gave Selwood little food for thought; 
the gaits of the spirited pony were of more 
moment. He had crossed the river bridge 
and was swinging out on the Spanish Sinks 
when he heard the clatter of hoofs behind 
him. A horseman riding fast presently over- 
hauled him and he looked around to greet 
Bob Scott. Scott reined in beside the gam- 
bler, with his pony on its haunches. ‘The 
money’s up,” he grinned. ‘“Skillman’s got it 
in his pocket. So I guess,” grinned Scott 
again, “you won’t need to bother the 
miners.” 

They rode back at a leisurely pace, put 
up their horses and walked together up the 
hill. Selwood took the money from Skill- 
man, counted it, handed it to Scott, told 
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him where to find the owner and deliver 
it. “Tell her to get her boy out of town 
before somebody else gets it away from 
him,” was his only injunction. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MOCK AUCTION STORE. 


[F there’s any human scum in the whole 

blamed United States that ain’t landed 
in Sleepy Cat,” grumbled Carpy, ‘it must 
be because they ain’t heard of it yet.” 

Doctor Carpy was an educated man, who 
knew quite well how to speak good ’Eng- 
lish. But like many another frontiersman 
of his kind, he had caught the slovenly 
English of the men with whom he was 
thrown in contact. At times he spoke well, 
but usually not weil. There was, too, per- 
haps a tinge of bravado in his murdering 
of the king’s English when he knew much 
better. 

“Now look at that coat,” he continued, 
leisurely and aggrieved. “I bought it new 
at an auction yesterday! Last night I rode 
down to see a sick teamster at the bunk 
house—one o’ your men, Selwood. While I 
was fixing him up, it began to rain. When 
I started for home I put on the coat. By 
that time it was raining all-fired hard. I 
lifted my whip to touch up the horses and 
the whole sleeve parted at the shoulder 
joint! When I reached around to see what 
the matter was, the other sleeve fell clean 
off. When I stepped out of the buggy the 
coat come in two right across the back! 
Look at it!” 

With some violent punctuation of his 
complaint, the doctor, who in Sleepy Cat 
never by any chance received more than 
the first syllable of his professional title 
and rarely his surname, was telling John 
Selwood of how he had been cheated. 

“Where did you buy the coat?” asked 
Selwood, though less moved as a listener 
than the doctor as an orator. 

“Down at that new place, opposite the 
warehouse—in the old blockhouse. A man 
named Fyler is running a dry-goods store 
there. And ‘Big’ Hayes is running a mock 
auction, on one side of the store. Come on 
down. You lick Hayes and I’ll lick Fyler!” 

The two men were talking in the one- 
story building, adjoining and communicating 
with the hotel, that bore the small, wood 
sign—known as the “shingle”’—of the sole 
doctor in Sleepy Cat or within a hundred 
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miles of Sleepy Cat—an open-handed, pro- 
fane and not always cool-headed surgeon; 
but one whose failings were in rough meas- 
ure redeemed by a generous heart and the 
benefits of a skill free, without question, to 
all comers. The room in which they were 
sitting—not over ten by twelve feet—served 
as the doctor’s office, as his bedroom when 
the hotel was crowded, and his drug store. 
At the moment the doctor himself was sit- 
ting in his one chair, before a battered pine 
table, and Selwood was sitting on the camp 
cot where the doctor sometimes slept and 
on which lay the remains of the offending 
garment. ss 

Selwood, travel stained and dressed in the 
rough gear of the trail, evidently had just 
come in from a trip over the division and 
sat listening to his friend with the air of a 
man who has more serious matters on his 
mind. 

“How is Dave coming on?” he asked, 
without responding to Carpy’s flippant invi- 
tation to chip in and help “clean up” the 
new trader. 

The doctor, one elbow on the table, 
scratched his head. ‘Hang Dave,” he said, 
perplexed, “he ain’t coming on. I can’t get 
any life into him. It’s close to a year now 
since he got hurt. But you’ve got to re- 
member, John, he’s an old man and put in 
three years in the Army of the Potomac. 
Now look at you. The first time Dave 
came to see me a year ago to get some medi- 
cine for you, he said you were in the last 
stages of consumption. It wasn’t so; but 
you were headed that way, all right. Look 
at you now—spry as an antelope. Youll 
be able pretty soon to whip your weight 
in wild cats. You’d never make a mule 
skinner, nor a blacksmith, but you never 
was built for ary one: you’re built light.” 

“You took good care of me.” 

Carpy disclaimed. ‘Good care, nothing! 
It was this dry mountain air—not too high 
and thin, neither—that took care of you, 
and you’re young. Now, Dave is just tee- 
terin’ along—wound all healed up, but just 
kind of slow paralysis. Nothing I can put 
in him seems to pull him up. It sure was 
hard to get what he got here in Sleepy Cat, 
after three years in the army. This town 
is certainly tough—and getting tougher.” 

“It was tough before you and I saw it, 
doctor; and it will be tough after we’re laid 
up on the hill,” replied Selwood indiffer- 
ently. “If you can pull Dave through you'll 
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save one good man for it—if he is a gam- 
bler.” 

“Where you going?” 

“Down to the tent.” Carpy understood 
what he meant—that he was going. to see 
his wounded partner. Tracy had been 
moved from the gambling hall to quieter 
quarters on the edge of the tent colony of 
the town. 

As the two men parted and Selwood 
walked down the hotel steps, a man ac- 
costed him. “Stranger,” he said with a sus- 
picious air, “I’m lookin’ for John Seltzer.” 

Selwood answered promptly if not defi- 
nitely. “What do you want with John 
Seltzer?” 

“I’m a Russell and Wentworth mule boss, 
stranger, from Medicine Bend. This man 
Seltzer is our superintendent here.” 

“You're Bill Pardaloe.” 

“That’s it—just plain Bill Pardaloe, 
stranger. What do they call you?” 

“It depends somewhat, Bill, on who does 
the calling. My friends call me John Sel- 
wood.” 

“Then that’s what I want to call you, 
stranger. I don’t give a damn who you 
are or what your name is. I’m your 
friend.” 

Selwood looked Bill over with some curi- 
osity. 

He was an unusual man even among un- 
usual men. In his left hand, with the stock 
resting on the ground, he held, as he talked, 
a double-barreled shotgun, of a size and 
caliber unique in the mountain country. It 
was in fact, an old eight-gauge English gun 
with barrels thirty-six inches long. Its nor- 
mal charge, as Selwood afterward learned, 
was ten drams of powder and “a handful 
of buckshot,” in each barrel. This ex- 
traordinary weapon was carried ostensibly 
as a protection against “hastyle” Indians, 
though Indians had for years ceased to mo- 
lest freight wagons on that trail. 

In size, Pardaloe matched up with his 
gun. He stood well above six feet in his 
moccasins—which he wore when he became 
confused as to where he had left his boots 
——and he carried his arms and legs pretty 
much akimbo. He was long-limbed and 
gaunt of figure, with a browned skin drawn 
like parchment over a face lean as a 
hound’s. A sharp nose shot out between 
beetling cheek bones, like an interrogation 
point upside down, and his upper lip and 
lower face were covered with a scraggly 
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growth of beard—a growth that in a beauty 
contest would have damned Adonis himself. 

But it was, after all, amid these promi- 
nent features, a pair of deep, close-set, 
beady brown eyes that dominated his face 
and fixed themselves on the object of his 
inquiry with a suspicion that was meant to 
pierce the last reserves of duplicity. 

“Ben Wentworth spoke to me about you, 
Bill,” returned Selwood. ‘Said he was go- 
ing to send you up here.” 

“That wasn’t what I looked you up for 
now. Jim McAlpin told me I’d find you 
at the hotel. I want to say, stranger-——” 

“Selwood,” suggested the superintendent 
encouragingly. 

“I’m a brother of Mrs. McCracken. Mose 
is my nephew. She wrote me how you got 
her money back from them river rats.” 

“That was nothing.” 

“Well, I want to say—I’m with you, 
stranger! And I'll get your name set after 
a while.” 

“Wentworth told me he was transferring 
you to this division. What were they pay- 
ing you on the plains job?” 

“Thirty-five.” 

“Forty up here, Bill.” 

Pardaloe gradually caught the import of 
the words. ‘Much obliged, John,” he said 
gravely. “Everything costs a quarter 
here.” 

“T see,” said Selwood significantly, 
“you’ve found that out. Wait for me over 
at the barn. I'll be there in a few min- 
utes.” 

Pardaloe, picking up his gun in his left 
hand and resting his right hand on the haft 
of a huge bowie knife, fashioned from a 
blacksmith’s file and slung at his hip, wan- 
dered on his way. Selwood directed his 
steps toward Tracy’s tent. 

To this tent quarter had also come Chris- 
tie Fyler and her father for temporary lodg- 
ings. Selwood paid little attention to the 
flotsam of the tent colony. He had only 
been careful to pitch and equip a tent for 
his friend, a hundred yards from any other 
tent. But Dave had lingered—refusing to 
die and not quite equal to getting well; in 
consequence, the newcomers encroached on 
his privacy until the Fyler tent was pitched 
almost back to back with his own; and all 
that Christie had ever heard of her neigh- 
bor’s tent—a larger and better tent than 
the others—was that it sheltered a sick 
gambler. Christie saw at times an Indian- 
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looking man coming and going from the 
gambler’s tent, and at times a woman—who 
came daily from somewhere to bring broth 
and to tidy up the quarters of the wounded 
man. 

Once, Christie, at her own work, had 
caught a glimpse of this woman’s face. She 
was not old in years, but her complexion, 
ruined by the sun and the wind of the 
mountains, made her look old. Her features 
showed traces of an earlier beauty and her 
elastic step proved her health and strength; 
it was care and unhappiness that aged her 
expression. Her eyes fixed themselves in 
Christie’s memory. They were dark, rather 
deep eyes with a hard look as if of hope, 
like her youth, faded. Meeting her again in 
the street, as the two passed on their ways, 
Christie had paused to ask a question. The 
response had been cold, not calculated to 
invite acquaintance. 

Margaret Hyde, indeed, courted no ac- 
quaintance. Many women passed through 
Sleepy Cat but among the few that called 
Sleepy Cat their abiding place she walked 
alone. She was housekeeper at Doctor 
Carpy’s hotel, which was elastic in this, that 
Doctor Carpy added a room or a wing to 
it whenever he could get together money 
enough to buy a load of lumber. She was 
a hard-working housekeeper under the hard- 
est possible conditions; but she stuck to her 
job and walked her way—alone. And cold 
and hard though she was, she was never 
too tired to bring delicacies to the ailing, or 
to sit up at night to care for a sick team- 
ster. 

On this morning that Selwood parted 
from the irascible surgeon, Christie Fyler, 
leaving her own tent to go upstreet, caught 
sight for the first time of a new visitor at 
the sick man’s tent. This was Selwood. 
No day passed, indeed, without Selwood’s 
seeing Tracy; he made his visits usually in 
the early evening, before going to the hall. 
On this particular morning his anxiety had 
got him up early—for him; that is, before 
noon, to see Carpy and discuss his friend’s 
chances. 

Selwood spent some time in the tent. Bob 
Scott, under the adjoining fly, was cooking 
the noon meal, and Selwood, sitting with a 
cigar beside Tracy’s cot, gossiped with him 
—prolonging his stay to observe as nar- 
rowly as he could the sick man’s condition. 
From’ the tent Selwood walked back to 
the hotel for his own breakfast and dinner 
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—usually one meal. On the way he had 
to pass the old building made over into a 
store by the trader, Fyler—the man of 
whom Carpy had so feelingly complained— 
and, passing, Selwood, moved by an im- 
pulse of curiosity, looked in. 

A midday auction was in progress. Fy- 
ler’s stock, chiefly shoddy clothing, rough 
staple dry goods, heavy boots, shoes, hats 
and cheap furnishings for men, was piled 
loosely on rough shelving hastily put to- 
gether, and stood in boxes and barrels in 
front of a long rude counter that extended 
down one side of the store. Before this 
counter, when Selwood entered, was gath- 
ered a small crowd of men, emigrants, set- 
tlers, teamsters and loafers, while on the 
counter, red-faced and in his shirt sleeves, 
stood Big Hayes running an eloquent auc- 
tion. Paying little attention to those mov- 
ing in and out of the front door, Hayes, 
perspiringly intent on his selling, did not 
even nod in recognition of Selwood as the 
gambler moved unostentatiously along be- 
hind the outer fringe of the onlookers and 
reached a quiet spot in the rear where he 
could see and listen unobserved. But he 
had been seen and inspected by one man, 
the man behind the counter at Hayes’ side 
—the man that passed the merchandise up 
to Hayes to be auctioned off. This man 
was Atkins, and his face, seen anywhere, 
was if possible less to Selwood’s taste than 
Selwood’s was to Atkins’. 

Atkins always made his moves from cover 
and by no look or word did he indicate he 
had seen anybody. The bidding was good, 
stuff was moving briskly. At the rear end 
of the counter, Fyler, behind a dry-goods 
box, was wrapping up purchases and taking 
in the money. It looked like a queer com- 
bination to Selwood, the new trader and the 
two Sleepy Cat worthies, but Selwood had 
no comments to record on that point, either 
to himself or to any one else. However, he 
scrutinized the trader with some interest. 
Fyler’s thin, scattered hair, his bony face 
and large, deep eyes were as he had’ seen 
them on the trail; and Selwood remarked 
again his nervous smile and somewhat sepa- 
rated teeth showing prominently when he 
smiled or laughed—which was much of the 
time. 

Selwood, listening to Big Hayes’ thun- 
dering eulogiums of his wares, and com- 
plaints of the astonishing coldness of his 
buvers, used his eyes about him. Not a 
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merchant himself, Selwood had profited 
enough by his brief experience as a freighter 
to know something about merchandise. He 
saw that the stock was of a sort not infre- 
quently shipped to the frontier because out 
of date elsewhere. It contained good goods 
that nobody wanted and poor goods that 
nobody should buy. It was desperately ill 
assorted for the needs of Western men, 
though it might have suited Western women 
had there been any number at Sleepy Cat 
to suit. Selwood edged gradually over to 
where Fyler was at work wrapping goods 
near the money till. He remembered then 
he had some business with Fyler. 

“You seem to have the best part of the 
job,” he said presently, and solely because 
he wished to talk to him. 

Fyler looked up without recognizing his 
benefactor of Crawling Stone Wash. 

“Flow’s that?” 

“Next the money drawer.” 

Fyler laughed. “Mighty little in it!” 

“My name’s Selwood,” said the gambler, 
without raising his voice. “I look after the 
Russell and Wentworth freight here. My 
wagon boss tells me we’re short some goods 
for you in the last shipment.” 

The trader looked at him with a new in- 
terest. “You were. Twelve cases of boots 
—all I had coming. Just about put me out 
of business. Where were they lost?” 

“They weren’t lost. They were stolen. 
I came in to get a description—when you’re 
through with the sale.” 

As he spoke, a man that would invite 
attention entered the front door. He was 
short, almost squat in stature, and square 
built—practically everything about the man 
could have been measured by a right angle. 
He was smooth faced, his head was square, 
his forehead square, his shoulders square, 
his feet broad and square, and his jaw was 
square. He walked slowly and planted his 
hobrailed boots squarely before him. His 
legs were short, his arms long anc he would 
have disputed build with a gorilla and 
strength with a grizzly. This was Abe Cole, 
the Sleepy Cat blacksmith. Other black- 
smiths there were in Sleepy Cat; but Cole 
was known and designated as the Sleepy 
Cat blacksmith. 

Fortunately he was as peaceable as pow- 
erful, when not aroused, but his disposition 
was naturally positive and his utterance 
slow and heavy with decision. He was bare- 
headed now with only heavy brown hair for 
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protection from the sun. He wore a short- 
sleeved, heavy, red-wool shirt, cowhide poots 
and blue woolen trousers tucked inside the 
boot tops. 

Abe shouldered himself through the crowd 
without hesitation or difficulty—whenever 
his shoulders encountered an obstacle, the 
obstacle gave way. He walked straight to 
Fyler, holding out a handful of soggy scraps 
of black felt. A bedraggled hatband hung 
from his wrist. “There’s your hat!” he ex- 
claimed, throwing the remains down on 
Fyler’s box, and closing his jaw with a snap. 
While Fyler gazed in consternation at the 
exhibit, Abe raised his eyes to the portly 
auctioneer. “Look here, Hayes!” he thun- 
dered. The auction stopped. ‘“Here’s the 
hat you sold me-yesterday!”’ Cole added in 
no uncertain tones. Hayes gave him prompt 
attention. ‘“That’s what the rain did to 
it!”’ bellowed Abe. 

Hayes, leaning down, picked up the 
shoddy wreck, the hatband last and very 
carefully, for fear it should fall to pieces, 
and examined the remains with solicitude. 
He took the pieces one by one in his fingers, 
holding the sodden black mass up from time 
to time for his crowd to see, and particu- 
larly examined the hatband. 

Abe Cole started in again to say a hard 
thing, but Hayes put up his hand as a doc- 
tor might, in the presence of approaching 
death, demand restraint from a very angry 
man. While his abundant, glossy black hair 
fell with a serious expression across one 
side of his forehead, almost down to his eye- 
brow, Big Hayes rose from his stooping po- 
sition, held up the rotten felt that all might 
see and spoke so loud all might hear. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, speaking as a seri- 
ous man might speak on a very painful oc- 
casion, “you can see, here, all of you, what 
difficulty an honest purveyor of merchan- 
dise has in selecting his goods for a new 
country. This hat, gentlemen Hold 
on, Abe!” he interjected in stentorian tones, 
for Cole’s safety valve of anger gave strong 
indications of popping, “hold on till you 
hear me. I sold you this hat, didn’t I? I 
did! Very well. I want to say to you, 
gentlemen, one and all, that when a mis- 
take like this happens, we make it good! 
This hat”—the definition cost him a laugh 
from the crowd, but Big Hayes was an 
artist and ignored it—‘“this hat got into 
my sale yesterday by mistake. It was 
never intended for this country. I bought 
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this lot of hats for the Indian trade—down 
on the Guniock Reservation. This hat,” he 
exclaimed, holding the offender out for per- 
sonal reproach, “never should have been 
sold in the mountains. It’s a desert hat, 
made light and porous for a dry country. 
The Indians along the famous Spanish Sinks 
buy these hats freely for their squaws— 
they’re porous, gentlemen—but they won’t 
stand rain.” 


“Porous, hell!” sputtered Cole. “They’re 
rotten.” 
Hayes courteously protested. “Don’t 


crowd me, Abe! Don’t crowd a peaceable 
man trying to die honest.” 

“Whatever you do, you’ll never live hon- 
est,” blurted out Cole indignantly. 

“T wouldn’t had it happen, Abe, for one 
hundred dollars. I replace it cheerfully, 
Mr. Fyler,” he shouted, pointing a com- 
manding finger, “be kind enough to hand 
me that box of hats.” From the box passed 
up, Hayes, carefully picking over several 
hats, selected a brown one—never for a 
moment losing the thread of his easy and 
plausible flow of words. Abe Cole con- 
tinued to growl, but he was in effect si- 
lenced and stood under his new hat a sturdy 
onlooker while Big Hayes pulled out his 
watch. “Gentlemen,” he exclaimed as sol- 
emnly as if about to lead in prayer, “‘it is 
twelve o’clock—time to eat. My heart is 
weak and I eat three times a day. I never 
keep men beyond their dinner hour, anyway 
—their wives pick on me, and a hungry 
man ain’t a good customer. And if you 
think I’ve got an easy job here, try it, some 
of you! Next sale at two o’clock sharp, and 
the biggest bargains ever offered in Sleepy 
Cat. Don’t miss it!” 

The crowd began to file out. Big Hayes 
climbed down. “What kind of a hat did 
you give him?” whispered Fyler. “Same 
kind I give him yesterday. Doc Carpy 
come in here a while ago with his overcoat 
—wanted to cut me up for bear bait. I 
hope to God I get out of this town before 
it rains again.” 

The auctioneer followed the crowd as 
they straggled out. At the door a young 
girl waited. She had a lunch basket in her 
hand. When the store had emptied she 
walked up the two steps and in. She wore 
a tan cape that fell below her shoulders and 
a little poke bonnet that gave her a quaint 
expression but made her look older than 
she really was. Selwood stood near Fyler 
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and he watched the newcomer with a sud- 
den, unrestrained interest until her eyes 
fell on his, as she came up. Selwood looked 
then at Fyler. Christie, for it was she— 
and Selwood recognized her as the girl in 
the wagon at Crawling Stone Wash—set 
down her basket on the dry-goods box in 
front of Fyler. ‘“Here’s your dinner, fa- 
ther,” she said simply. “Eat it now while 
it’s hot.” 

Selwood moved back out of the way, 
watching Christie for a moment while he 
could do so unobserved. Fyler busied him- 
self setting his dinner out of the basket. 

Selwood tried to think of something to 
say but could not. -And though he felt he 
was an interloper he could not get started 
to go. Christie, her back to him, talked 
and laughed with her father. Her voice was 
completely new music to Selwood’s ears; 
it transfixed him. But the moment could 
not last. She turned partly and looked at 
Selwood. Whatever she may have had in 
her mind, he could think of but one thing, 
for her glance seemed to him to say: ‘What 
are you doing here?” And Selwood, barely 
returning her look, just caught sight of her 
eyes, pulled thimself together and walked 
slowly out of the store. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PARDALOE INVESTIGATES. 


S EEWwoop found it possible to happen 
in occasionally at Fyler’s, and al- 
though it meant getting up a little earlier, 
about at the time Fyler’s dinner was due. 

But he could never get a chance to speak 
to Christie, who rarely loitered. She usu- 
ally walked in just at the close of the auc- 
tion and Selwood, who usually took his 
place close to Fyler’s dry-goods box, made 
into a sort of a desk, was forced to content 
himself with hearing a few words, or a lit- 
tle laugh, as she spoke to her father and 
walked out again. 

But such a moment Selwood thought 
worth waiting for. He looked forward to 
that moment. At night, under the glare of 
hot lamps that cost a fortune in ccal oil 
brought two thousand miles to burn; in an 
air reeking with the fumes of tobacco smoke 
and laden at times with ribald profanity, 
Selwood seemed yet sometimes to hear, be- 
tween the monotonous clicking of chips, the 
calls of the dealers and the whir of rou- 
lette wheels, the echo of a laugh that took 
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him far from his surroundings. On the 
trail, as he rode it alone, in the burning 
sunshine of a summer morning with only 
granite peaks for company and chattering 
prairie dogs to beat with abuse at his ears, 
he could hear—with the dog town passed 
and the horses falling back into a walk up 
a hill—from somewhere out of the still air 
the cadence of a girl’s voice; a cadence to 
start into life a man’s first and best dream 
—the dream that may find a place even in 
the heart of a man casehardened. 

Selwood’s indolent inclination, when not 
in bad humor, to oblige people, made him 
now and again an innocent capper at the 
vagabond auction sales. When Hayes 
couldn’t get a starting bid on a slow article 
he would appeal to Selwood, who to afford 
some excuse for his presence would at times 
start and even bid in things for which he 
had no possible use. Money in Sleepy Cat 
came easily and went easily; few set store 
by it beyond the fanciful impulse of the 
moment—fewer still hoarded it. McAlpin 
was a man who saved his money; Atkins 
was one greedy for it; Selwood made and 
spent money carelessly; but most men in 
Sleepy Cat parted with it recklessly. 

Chance, which always favors the per- 
sistent, came one day to Selwood’s aid. 
Fyler lay in the tent ill, and that day Chris- 
tie had to act as cashier. -“Selwood put in 
an appearance just before noon and saw 
Christie in the receipt of custom. The ad- 
vance guard of a big emigrant wagon train 
had reached Sleepy Cat the night before 
and the selling was brisk. Big Hayes, per- 
spiring, was knocking down the merchandise 
glibly, and Selwood wormed his way back 
through the buyers to Fyler’s box. Chris- 
tie, her cape carefully folded and lying on 
a shelf behind her and her bonnet held 
loosely by the strings, hanging back on her 
neck, stood newly revealed to Selwood. It 
was not so much that she looked prettier, 
but that she presented so many new charms 
—her brown hair was only like many an- 
other woman’s brown hair, but to Selwood 
it was something never before suspected in 
the world: her cheeks suffused and her eyes 
bright with the excitement of her unaccus- 
tomed work were the eternal challenge of 
nature to mankind. 

Not for an instant did the gambler hesi- 
tate—he who so often staked a frontier for- 
tune on the turn of a card knew too well 
how long it may be before the same card 
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turns again to fill a hungry hand. He took 
off his hat as he walked to her—that alone 
separated him from all the other men— 
and caught her eye in spite of her resolve 
not to see a man, but only men, in her en- 
forced servitude. 

“Father away?” asked Selwood, meeting 
her look with the necessary decision in his 
own eyes. Christie was wrapping up a pack- 
age. She had seen the man of silence more 
than once near her father’s desk and was 
the less afraid of him. 

“He’s not feeling very well, I made him 
stay in the tent this morning.” 

Selwood seemed to understand and ac- 
cept the entire situation without need of 
further words. Hayes was redoubling his 
shouting, and his success kept Christie busy 
at the settling counter. A miner, although 
it was summer in Sleepy Cat, bid in a pair 
of fur gloves. To pay, he threw down a 
twenty-dollar bill. Christie looked desper- 
ately in her cigar-box cash drawer for 
change. It was not to be found. Selwood 
drew from his pocket, without speaking, a 
roll of bills, a bigger roll than Christie had 
even seen, and tossed it toward her. The 
roll stopped almost under her hand. She 
looked up and in doing so, met Selwood’s 
eyes. ‘Make the change out of that,” he 
said dryly. And, as there still seemed a 
question in her eyes he added, “Help your- 
self.” 

She attempted to laugh. “Oh, would you 
give me a little change? They’ve swept the 
drawer just about clean,” she confessed with 
another nervous little laugh; and held the 
twenty-dollar bill appealingly toward him. 

He pointed to the roll. “Plenty of small 
bills there,” he suggested with only a trace 
of interest. ‘Help yourself.” And with 
this invitation, he walked away, while the 
men in front of her waited. 

Christie called in consternation. He 
could not, or would not, hear. The men 
about her laughed; one offered to take the 
roll if she didn’t want it; the miner asked 
for his change. Selwood had disappeared. 

Next morning he was back—and at 
eleven o’clock. The main body of the big 
wagon train had pulled in the evening before 
and the town was alive with sight-seers and 
buyers. The auction-room crowd was gath- 
ering when Selwood arrived and the buying 
had begun to be spirited. Christie stood 
again condemned to the cashier’s desk. She 
looked up in a moment and saw the silent 
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man in the big hat standing almost beside 
her. Pressed by her work, and intimidated 
by the presence of so many strange men, 
a face somewhat familiar seemed a welcome 
sight. 

“Your father laid up yet?” Selwood put 
the question as soon as he caught her eye. 

Christie, heightened in color by her con- 
fusion, told him she feared her father was 
quite ill. Then stopping her work she 
delved into a corner of the big cigar box 
and from under the loose money, drew a 
roll of bills carefully tied up with a num- 
ber of strings and held it toward him. “You 
tan away yesterday and left all this 
money!” 

She waited for his comment. 
none—only regarded her gravely. ‘Please 
take it, quick,” she added hurriedly. “I’ve 
been frightened to death for fear I should 
lose it!” 

“You may need it again this morning,” 
objected Selwood. But Christie would lis- 
ten to no blandishments and Selwood, know- 
ing when to quit, took his roll—leaving her 
to wonder when she could find time to, 
what manner of men these mountain men 
were that trusted strangers with their 
money. Selwood, with an unlighted cigar 
in his hand and entertained by Big Hayes’ 
jumble of bluff and eloquence, watched 
Christie. One of her weightiest cares was 
that of making in a blank book a record of 
each article sold. This took time and re- 
quired more knowledge of goods than she 
could muster: Hayes kept a duplicate book 
under his own hand, but he jotted things 
down fast, never stopping his talk. Selwood 
before long had taken charge of Christie’s 
book, though this seemed not precisely to 
Hayes’ liking. 

The room became crowded. As Hayes 
continued to knock down the goods, Chris- 
tie’s work grew heavy. Selwood edged 
closer to Hayes and began to take care of 
articles as Hayes threw them on the counter 
toward her. These he entered and held 
under his hand until she was ready for them 
in turn, telling her the sale price of each and 
passing the items to the buyers as they were 
paid for. It was not long before he was 
wrapping parcels himself and by noon he 
had his hands in the cash box, making 
change, with Christie keeping the check of 
the goods as they came from the auctioneer. 

During the time that Fyler lay ill Sel- 
wood was a frequent visitor at the store, 
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and though her father had forgotten the 
incident, Christie remembered him at the 
Crawling Stone Wash. She had heard him 
tell her father ‘he was a freighting man, and 
had heard him talk with her father about 
his missing goods. Christie, without think- 
ing much about him, began to look for Sel- 
wood as an incident of the day, which was 
exacting enough even when she had help— 
and he could always be counted on to keep 
her cash straight. She had, during the 
time he was around, almost unending ques- 
tions to ask. Selwood was equal to an- 
swering most of them, whether about the 
nondescript population, the mountains, the 
desert, the Indians, the mines, or the wild 
beasts. He -was always reserved, always 
freshly shaven and always neatly dressed. 
He, too, asked questions, but without seem- 
ing too inquisitive, and by easy degrees 
and without serious effort picked up more 
information that Christie could have real- 
ized about her father and his affairs, and 
herself. 

He learned, too, about the arrangement 
under which Hayes had introduced the auc- 
tion into the store. Hayes, so the story 
ran, had a partner—a man of mystery, so 
far as Christie’s information went—who had 
a small stock of merchandise. Hayes had 
suggested the two stocks be combined and 
sold by auction. Selwood heard all, never 
by any chance interposing comment, and 
at the end of each day helped Christie set- 
tle with Hayes, who held rigidly to prompt 
settlements, refusing to wait for her father’s 
return. Selwood had not actual knowl- 
edge enough of the two stocks to know just 
what the equities were, but he knew enough 
of Hayes and of Hayes’ “silent” partner to 
reach without difficulty the conclusion that 
Christie was to be cheated whenever fea- 
sible. 

There were sometimes discrepancies in 
the two sales books. Some of these appar- 
ently in her favor, Hayes conceded to Chris- 
tie on the days she made settlement. Others 
he held out for. When Selwood took hold 
of the settlement—coming back in the after- 
noon for that purpose—there was sharp col- 
loquy between the voluble auctioneer and 
the stubborn gambler. But the settlement 
followed Christie’s and Selwood’s record. 

In the meantime Bob Scott and Bill Par- 
daloe had been detailed by Lefever to in- 
vestigate the disappearance of the Fyler 
shipment of boots. And as their reports 
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began to come in, it was not hard for Sel- 
wood, who always used his eyes and ears, 
to reach the conclusion that Hayes’ mer- 
chandise consisted chiefly, if not wholly, of 
stolen goods—and that these were of a much 
better quality than Fyler’s stock. By kick- 
ing a packing case here and there under 
the counters, Selwood likewise found rea- 
son to believe that some at least of his 
boots had found their way to the auction— 
and although he had never seen a pair of 
boots put up by Big Hayes while he was 
present, he had seen men in the street carry-. 
ing boots away from the store. 

When Fyler, recovered, came back to his 
store, Selwood had told Pardaloe his suspi- 
cions and directed him what to do. Par- 
daloe, who loved nothing so much as a row, 
dropped in at times at the auction. To 
Big Hayes he was not a welcome visitor. 
Pardaloe would talk as long and as loud 
as Hayes himself and at times would carry 
on with bystanders wrangling arguments 
that distracted the crowd’s attention. 

One day Hayes, exasperated beyond en- 
durance, stopped his sale to remonstrate 
sharply with the noisy wagoner. ‘This 
nearly precipitated a personal encounter, or 
rather, it seemed nearly to do so, for neither 
warrior had any intention of closing in. 
Pardaloe, with much foot movement, in- 
sisted that Hayes come down, to make good 
his threats; while Hayes with equal violence 
invited Pardaloe to come up and fight out 
a man’s fight on the counter—a suggestion 
that every one but Pardaloe applauded. 
Pardaloe, however, objected—-the ceiling be- 
ing low—-that if he attempted this he would 
have to fight sitting down. He was then in- 
vited to wait outside till the close of the 
sale, which Pardaloe professed himself will- 
ing and ready to do. At this juncture Fyler 
interfered—and the belligerents permitted 
themselves for a moment to be calmed 
down. In fact, Pardaloe’s orders were not 
to fight but to seem to fight—otherwise he 
would have eaten Big Hayes alive. 

Hayes, with the air of a man who has re- 
strained his might in deference to the situa- 
tion, resumed his selling with fresh vigor 
and Pardaloe’s patience was at length re- 
warded by seeing Fyler pass up to the auc- 
tioneer a pair of boots, on which Pardaloe 
fixed his beady eyes; and to show that he 
harbored no resentment he promptly bid 
for them. Despite spirited opposition he se- 
cured the boots, and in the purchase he 
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had the opportunity he wanted. Sitting 
on the floor, surrounded by the crowd, he 
tried the boots on. He complained to Fyler 
they did not fit and called for more boots 
to try on. In this way he got his long 
nose in behind and under the counters and 
before he quit, by rowing and quarreling 
over his purchase, secured a pretty fair de- 
scription of the boot-and-shoe stock. 

Bob Scott also made progress in his re- 
search. He made friends with a hostler of 
Atkins’, and prowling about in Atkins’ barn, 
down the river, at opportune times, he found 
hidden in a binful of oats one whole case of 
boots and six barrels filled with boots. From 
one of these barrels, he filched a sample 
pair of boots and took them to headquarters 
for investigation. They matched those Par- 
daloe had bought at Big Hayes’ auction. 

The next evening Pardaloe and Scott were 
sent to the barn to levy on the stolen prop- 
erty. And on the principle of least said 
soonest mended, Scott, keeping a good fire 
going in the office stove, held the attention 
of the night barn man with Indian scare 
stories, while Pardaloe, aided by a Selwood 
teamster, dug the boots out of the oats, 
loaded the case and the barrels on a wagon, 
hauled them to McAlpin’s barn and locked 
them up in the harness room. 

Selwood repaired early next morning to 
the store. Hayes had not come down. Fyler 
was alone. Selwood waited until Fyler 
should ask about the boots. He himself 
never introduced an unpleasant subject 
when he could count on the other fellow’s 
doing it, particularly when he held the bet- 
ter hand in the matter. When Fyler’s im- 
patient question came Selwood was ready, 
made his report and offered to restore such 
of the missing goods as had not been sold 
over the counter. 

Fyler seemed not altogether pleased. He 
was skeptical concerning the reputation that 
Selwood unhesitatingly gave his auction 
partners. : 

And Selwood was cruelly blunt. “You 
may not know it, Fyler,” he said compos- 
edly, “but you’ve got a pair of crooks in 
here with you. Hayes’ partner is this man 
Atkins. When the Angel Gabriel blows, he 
will have a separate and distinct horn for 
Atkins; and if he doesn’t watch out, Atkins 
will steal the horn on him. All o’ the stuff 
that Atkins supplies for this auction is 
stolen—if you don’t know it, you ought to. 
Your twelve cases of boots were stolen from 
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our warehouse in Medicine Bend by some 
one of Atkins’ cronies and turned over to 
him to get rid of—this is the way he is 
doing it. I’ve got hold of about two thirds 
of the boots—my men found his cache. 
They’re cleaning the boots up. The cases 
have disappeared, except one; they couldn’t 
steal enough empty barrels to get all the 
boots into.” 

Fyler was unpleasantly skeptical. “This 
is all good talk. Where’s your proof the 
boots are coming in here?” he demanded. 

Selwood, standing outside the counter up 
front, leaned over and pointed under it. 
“Hayes has been selling all the boots he 
could while you were sick. Pull that box 
out under there and I’ll show you some of 
your boots.” Fyler refused to touch any 
of Hayes’ property. Selwood had no such 
scruple; he swung over the counter, stopped, 
ripped the cover off a packing box and drew 
out a pair of boots. ‘“There,” said he, “is 
a pair of your boots, Fyler.” 

The trader looked at the exhibit suspi- 
ciously. The fact that he did not fail to 
smile irritated Selwood, but he kept his 
temper. 

“How do I know they’re my boots?” 
asked Fyler. 

“You know what you bought.” 

“These fellows may have bought the same 
style of boots I did.” 

“Yes,” echoed Selwood, “but these fel- 
lows never bought a case of boots in their 
lives, Fyler; they couldn’t show an invoice 
for one pair. These boots are of a style 
we never see out here—too fine, Fyler, too 
fancy for this trade. They are called opera 
boots—that’s what they’re marked on the 
original case we dug out of the oat bin— 
nobody but a greenhorn would ship such 
boots into this country. They’re for Mexi- 
can trade.” 

Fyler bridled. “If you know so much 
more about my business than I do, you’d 
better run it for me.” 

“Tt don’t know as much about a good 
many things in your business as you do, 
Fyler, but I know a whole lot about a few 
things in it that you don’t seem to know at 
all. The duplicate invoice for your boots, 
made out to you, was nailed inside the case 
we found in the oats. And if you can show 
me another pair of boots like these in any 
store in Sleepy Cat or Medicine Bend, I'll 
pay your claim in full and throw these nine 
or ten dozen boots in for good measure.” 
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No man is to be convinced against his 
will. Fyler raised objections as stubbornly 
as Selwood insisted on his evidence. When 
the acrimonious dispute was at its height in 
walked Big Hayes, lifting his eyebrows in 
amazement at Fyler’s story of the boots. 
Hayes did not, however, take any radical 
stand until he felt he had to. Selwood left 
the talking to Fyler, with occasional aston- 
ished interjections on the auctioneer’s part. 
When all had been said, Selwood addressed 
Hayes. ‘Of course, I can’t make this man”’ 
—indicating Fyler—“think I have his 
boots if he doesn’t want to think so—that’s 
his privilege. But, Hayes, don’t waste any 
breath talking to me. These boots are 
stolen property—every pair. Don’t you sell 
one more pair of them. This stuff was 
stolen by Atkins. He stole it and you 
can tell him for me I know he stole it: and 
we’ll hunt the men that steal our freight— 
to Mexico if we have to—so you keep clear 
of it.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE QUEEN OF SHEBA STOCKINGS. 


HRISTIE heard of the trouble about 
the boots, of course. It came piece- 
meal, just as she happeried to catch frag- 
ments of talk at the store or asked an occa- 
sional question of her father. But the re- 
ports all left her obliging friend, Selwood, 
whose name she knew chiefly through hear- 
ing it from the others, in a most unfavor- 
able light. When she spoke of Selwood’s 
kindness, Atkins told her Selwood had 
helped her in order to spy around the store. 
When Christie looked to her father for de- 
nial or confirmation, Fyler, not honest 
enough to admit what he felt must be the 
truth, only smiled and beat about the bush, 
and Christie was left to her own surmises. 
Atkins himself rarely appeared at the 
store. Like the mole, he worked under- 
ground, only appearing after hours with 
auction supplies. His anger, when he was 
told of Selwood’s raid on his oat-bin cache, 
was violent. As the recital progressed he 
eyed Hayes malevolently. Always suspi- 
cious, Atkins would suspect anybody or 
everybody of treachery and was never back- 
ward in expressing his suspicions. Nor was 
he better pleased when Hayes, who was not 
of a humor to take unlimited abuse from 
his partner for not having sold the boots 
faster, told him that when he stole goods 
he ought to steal better sellers and ex- 
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pressed his own belief that the disputed 
goods were actually Fyler’s—though appar- 
ently Fyler had not sense enough to know 
it. This hint concerning the trader’s stu- 
pidity suggested new possibilities to Atkins, 
but of these he made only a mental note for 
himself. 

Fyler did, however, after a few days, 
show some uneasiness over the situation laid 
out so bluntly by Selwood, and Atkins sug- 
gested to Hayes that Starbuck be brought 
in to reassure Fyler. He came one day at 
noon and encountered Christie. She had 
never seen just such a man as Starbuck— 
big, well dressed, with so engaging a man- 
ner and inspiring such confidence. And 
Starbuck, his eyes once on Christie, was at 
his best. He strode up to the counter and 
away from it; to the rear of the store and 
to the front of it, all eyes following. He 
talked to Hayes, to Fyler, talked at Chris- 
tie, that is, for her benefit, and with an air 
looked everything over. 

“Pay no attention to what any irrespon- 
sible person tells you about the men that 
are in here with you,” he said to Fyler. 
“They’re all right. Selwood works for a 
big freighting outfit here—Atkins runs a lit- 
tle freighting outfit. The big fellows are 
always trying to down the little ones, and 
they’re getting lawless at it. Selwood is 
liable for grand larceny, sending his men to 
take goods from Atkins’ barn. We can’t 
run things in this city as you would in a 
wild-West camp. Men can go too far in 
Sleepy Cat. Just keep still and tend to 
your business. I'll see you’re not bothered 
again. This your daughter, Fyler?” 

Such was Christie’s first meeting with 
Starbuck. He proved attentive. Christie 
thought she had never seen a finer-looking 
man—he carried himself so straight and 
spoke with such decision. When she left 
the store he insisted on walking down to the 
tent camp with her. Christie objected but 
her reluctance made no impression on Star- 
buck. If she would go, he would go; if 
she would stay, he would stay. So at length 
he had his way, though his persistence in 
the face of her hesitancy went the least bit 
against her. Christie had a vein of stub- 
bornness in her own make-up and did not 
quite like being overborne. 

On the way to the tent Starbuck led the 
talk; in the vein of a kind adviser and a 
candid friend. “This sort of life must look 
pretty new to you. I know that. How? 
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Why, a fine-grained girl from a nice home 
in the East couldn’t look at a frontier town 
like Sleepy Cat in any other way. But 
you'll like it. Never? Oh, yes. Things 
will settle down and you'll see a great city 
rising right here where your little feet are 
pressing the earth this very minute.” 

Christie swallowed her surprise. She had 
never regarded her feet as particularly “lit- 
tle,’ and was not in any case prepared to 
have them, big or little, brought into play as 
“pressing the earth” the first time the man 
had ever spoken to her. She had lost one 
of her only pair of nice shoes on the 
wretched trip out and was slightly sensi- 
tive about the coarser shoes she had been 
reduced to. “There must be one great city,” 
continued Starbuck, quite impersonally, 
“between Denver and San Francisco. That 
city will be Sleepy Cat. Wonderful air. 
Be patient and you'll see it all.” 

Christie, with some little calculation on 
her own part, sighed: “I’m afraid I can’t 
live to be a hundred, even in this wonderful 
air.” 


She stopped in front of her tent. Star- 
buck stopped with her. “Your father is 
new to the West, too. I can see that. He’ll 


need a little advice, maybe, but he’ll do well 
here. Tell him not to believe everything 
he hears, or trust everybody that talks to 
him—that’s all.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Starbuck.” Christie 
caught the tent flap in one hand as if deli- 
cately to dismiss her kind friend. 

“This where you live? Well! 
got a nice big tent.” 

“We brought it with us,” said Christie, 
distantly, and hoping he would go. But 
Starbuck was in no haste. He kept up his 
talk, telling her how he knew a woman could 
make even a tent homelike. He looked at 
the flap intently, as if he would like to 
see inside—his eyes fairly hinted as much. 
But Christie was resolved he shouldn’t, if 
he stood’ an hour. When he saw it was use- 
less he changed the subject. “I’ve got to 
take a little drive this afternoon—down 
river. Come along and I’ll show you the 
prettiest team and buggy this side Denver. 
Will you go?” 

“Tm sorry 

“Have you back here in plenty of time— 
before supper H 

“I am sorry; but I’ve got a dress to make 
this afternoon.” 

“Bring it along—you can sew while I’m 


You’ve 


” 
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talking to the man I want to see at the tie 
camp.” 

“Oh, it’s not cut out yet. Some other 
time, perhaps! To-day—I couldn’t pos- 
sibly. Good-by!” 

By the time she had rid herself of him, 
her cheeks were flushed with the effort and 
her heart was beating a little faster. There 
was something surprising, at moments ex- 
hilarating, in his challenge. But Christie 
couldn’t be at all sure that she liked him. 
She felt, after quieting down, that he must 
be slightly infected by the wonderful Sleepy 
Cat air. 

Whatever his difficulty, Starbuck made 
a point of seeing Christie frequently. He 
was so kind in every way that she more 
than once revised her early distrust; and he 
was so well-bred and knew so much about 
everything. 

He was well liked by her father, and gen- 
erally popular; yet he more than once con- 
fessed in confidence to Christie that he was 
a lonely man; that he longed for something 
different from the crude life of the rough 
men he was thrown among; and this mark 
of confidence touched Christie deeply, for 
he added that she was the only one in whom 
he could confide—the only one, indeed, in 
the whole big, half-wild town that under- 
stood him. This, too, touched Christie very 
much—he was so big and strong and so 
lonesome. She could well imagine what it 
must be to be misunderstood by hardened 
men and women; so she kept his confidence 
quite sacredly. Little Christie was nothing 
if not conscientious: but, also, it must be 
confessed she liked it. 

Of course any good impression that Sel- 
wood might have made, must fade before 
all of this. Moreover, Selwood was in much 
disfavor with those about her. She was 
out of humor with him herself because he 
stubbornly insisted that her father was de- 
nying his own goods, and Selwood had re- 
fused to settle his claim unless he “would 
first accept the Atkins boots. 

So Selwood’s face when he appeared at 
the store was rather set. He still came, 
but not so often, nor did he stay so long. 
Christie was distant with him. He had 
never, even when he had a chance, offered 
any grave confidences, had never com- 
plained of loneliness or confessed a need of 
sympathy. Christie could not say he was 
ill mannered, or that he suffered in any 
way in comparison even with Starbuck who 
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had become her standard: nor was he less 
well dressed; but more quietly. 

And Selwood—not slow of apprehension, 
whatever his faults—could see he had quite 
lost out with Christie. He suffered, re- 
flected, resolved, and made a desperate bid 
for reinstatement. 

He called one afternoon at the store be- 
fore the auction. Selwood walked up to 
the cashier’s desk. Fyler stood behind it, 
settling accounts for the day with Big 
Hayes. 

Selwood drew from one pocket Fyler’s 
bill for the lost shipment and threw it on 
the counter. From another pocket he drew 
a roll of hundred-dollar bills. He counted 
off fifteen and threw them on the invoice. 
“There’s your claim, Fyler,” he said briefly. 
“Fourteen hundred and forty dollars— 
there’s fifteen hundred dollars in currency. 
Give me sixty dollars and receipt your bill 
in full.” 

Fyler’s eyes bulged. His face lighted 
with a great smile. ‘Well Selwood! What 
does all this mean?” 

“It means you’re paid.” 

“Well, but——” 

“Tt doesn’t mean the company is settling 
this claim in this way,” he added, as Fyler 
counted the money. “All it means is, I’m 
tired of hearing about those boots. Re- 
ceipt your bill, paid in full, Fyler.” 

Fyler, pocketing the money, tried flatter- 
ing words to soften Selwood’s cold manner; 
admitted he might have been wrong in his 
stand; but urged he had tried to be fair. 

Selwood was not particularly moved. 
“You're paid, aren’t you?” he said bluntly. 
“All right. I know who stole the goods. 
They'll pay me for ’em some time.” 

The bell had been ringing up and down 
the street, the crowd had gathered in the 
store for the auction. It chanced on this 
afternoon that Pardaloe was among them— 
perhaps on the distant chance of stirring up 
another row without being compelled to 
stifle it—at all events he was talking in 
full voice, disputing with any one that 
would dispute and keeping Big Hayes nerv- 
ous for fear he should start something and 
injure the sale. 

Selwood, taking his change and putting 
the receipted bill in his pocket, was about 
to leave the store when Christie came in 
to help her father. Selwood lingered, but 
only to find that he was greeted with a 
distant air, instead of with one of the earlier 
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nods that had cautiously ripened into more 
cordial smiles. Provoked at the situation 
in which he found himself in her eyes, and 
obstinate enough to be mean himself, Sel- 
wood stayed on. He edged over to his old 
place, near Christie’s desk, not offering a 
word—that obviously would have been un- 
welcome—but defiantly present. When 
after some selling had been done, Starbuck 
loomed up at the front door, and pushing 
briskly through the crowd walked toward 
the back of the store, Selwood’s humor was 
not improved. But when Starbuck strode 
confidently and straight to Christie’s desk, 
took a sprig of wild flower from his coat 
lapel, gave it to Christie and was greeted 
with a smile, Selwood’s teeth set. 

Starbuck paid no attention to Selwood 
except to glance at him coldly. Selwood 
paid none whatever to him. Big Hayes 
was casting about for something to put up. 
Fyler handed up two pairs of women’s 
black stockings. 

“Latest thing in our Eastern marts of 
fashion, gentlemen, the very latest. Dou- 
ble toes and heels—made for the Queen of 
Sheba—she was dark-skinned—and_ im- 
ported especially by Mr. Fyler for fine Mor- 
mon trade,’ sang Big Hayes. ‘But Mr. 
Fyler couldn’t pass by Sleepy Cat. He 
camped right here among us, leaving hun- 
dreds of Mormon women to run around 
barefoot while the Queen of Sheba stock- 
ings are offered to you and yours at an ab- 
solutely fearful sacrifice; and his big stock 
of them must be sold for spot cash, here and 
now. What am I bid for the first pair? 
Take as many as you please at the price of 
these! Buy ’em, wear ’em, give ’em to 
your wives and your sweethearts. What am 
I bid?” ; 

But all Big Hayes’ eloquence couldn't 
start a bidding on women’s stockings in 
Sleepy Cat. He had more than once told 
Fyler that nobody but a lunatic would bring 
such merchandise to the Rocky Mountains. 
However, Hayes was feeling good that day 
and resorted to strategy to get a bid. He 
began kidding the bachelors in the crowd 
and fastened on Selwood. Selwood, absent- 
minded, almost inadvertently responded to 
Hayes’ agonizing plea and when he begged 
for an opening bid of a dollar for the first 
pair of Queen of Sheba stockings, Selwood 
nodded. 

That inadvertent nod started an auction 
row long remembered in Sleepy Cat. Tooth- 
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less pioneers tell about it yet. Starbuck 
immediately raised Selwood’s bid to two 
dollars. A train of powder lighted on the 
counter could not have started things faster; 
before the crowd had heard the words, Sel- 
wood had bid three. Four came from Star- 
buck, ten from Selwood, twenty-five from 
Starbuck, one hundred from Selwood. 

The astonishing bids came like pistol 
cracks. The crowd stood breathless, almost 
speechless. But with the Sleepy Cat in- 
stinct for a fight of any sort, a dog fight, 
@ man fight, or a gun fight, men from no 
one could say where began pushing from the 
street into the little room, Fyler’s eyes 
bulged. Christie stood amazed. Big Hayes, 
his forehead beading with a sudden per- 
spiration, his dark eyes flashing and his 
heavy black hair flopping on his brow, 
quickened his patter to a pace never before 
achieved by him, if ever by an auctioneer. 
He bellowed with an unction unchallenged 
and flung at his listeners, with prodigal elo- 
quence, burning periods on the Queen of 
Sheba and her stockings. 

At Selwood’s rather staggering bid of one 
hundred dollars, there was a momentary 
pause. Starbuck looked serious—perhaps 
whitened the least bit around the nose and 
eyes. But he saw what he was in for and 
knew what he had to do. His position be- 
fore the crowd he could have perhaps held 
without further sacrifice—turned a joke on 
the contest and made his escape from the 
situation. But there was more than a rough 
crowd and much more than a pair of Queen 
of Sheba stockings between the adventurer 
and the gambler. There was that which 
since the days of the Queen of Sheba, and 
long before, has started devastating fires for 
mankind—there was behind the cashier’s 
desk a shrinking bit of femininity—Christie 
Fyler—all, or certainly almost, unconscious 
that she was in the least contributing to the 
excitement into which the crowded room 
found itself plunged. Selwood stood near 
her, his eyes fixed chiefly on a match he 
was whittling at with a _pearl-handled 
pocketknife. He apparently saw no one and 
heard no one except the fast-talking auc- 
tioneer. But he knew the prestige that 
Starbuck wanted to carry off in the heart 
of a listening woman and he stood there 
to block the move or—go broke. 

-“Let’s see those stockings, Hayes,” de- 
manded Starbuck, beckoning with his ex- 
tended hand. Hayes, all the time eloquent, 
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stepping along the counter toward Starbuck 
passed down the stockings for inspection. 
Starbuck made a show of examining the 
texture of the hose made for Solomon’s dis- 
tinguished guest, but it was only a show. 
He turned to Christie. “Are those pretty 
good stockings?” 

Christie blushed scarlet; the crowd guf- 
fawed; Selwood whittled. “Why, yes,” 
stammered Christie in confusion. “I sup- 
pose so—yes, I guess so.” 

“Tf I get ’em I’ll present ’em to you.” 
He handed the stockings up. “Two hun- 
dred dollars, Hayes.” 

“Three hundred.” 

There was a roar from the crowd. Star- 
buck shot an angry glance at Selwood. 
“Four hundred,” he shouted. 

Selwood apparently oblivious to every- 
thing except the remnant of the match un- 
der his knife blade only lifted his eyes to 
Hayes. “Five hundred dollars, Hayes.” 

The crowd was growing hysterical. A 
dispute had already arisen in it. Pardaloe, 
lest he lost a syllable of the fight, pushed 
his way to the front. ‘Look here, Hayes,” 
he thundered, “there’s misunderstandings 
here right now. How many stockings are 
these fellows bidding for—one pair, or how 
many? Clear this thing up, Hayes, now.” 

“Gentlemen,” roared Hayes, ‘“there’s no 
misunderstanding here. The terms of this 
sale are absolutely bona fide, spot cash. The 
gentlemen can bid five hundred for one pair 
or bid at that price for as many as they 
want. Is that clear? Mr. Starbuck, how 
many pairs of these are you bidding for at 
your bid?” 

“One pair.” 

“Mr. Selwood,” continued Hayes raising 
his voice impressively one notch above the 
now furious din, “how many pairs are you 
bidding for at five hundred dollars a pair?” 

“All you’ve got.” 

Like the onlookers at every fight, the 
crowd had already taken sides in as deadly 
earnest as the principals. Men crowded up 
to Selwood and to Starbuck as retainers and 
when Selwood’s terrific bid for all went up, 
a roar followed it that could be heard a 
block. Hayes leveled a deadly finger at 
Starbuck. “Mr. Starbuck,” he shouted, 
“do you bid for the lot?” 

“T’m not buying a pig in a poke,” retorted 
Starbuck. ‘How many stockings you got?” 

There was a hurried movement on the 
part of Fyler, whose long, thin hair tum- 
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bled about his ears as he dug into a drawer 
for his unexpectedly valuablé asset. He 
knew that he had, or should have, some- 
where, two dozen of those stockings, but, 
fatefully, he could turn up but a dozen; 
these, with an excited smile, he handed to 
Hayes. 

“A dozen,” shouted Big Hayes. “Twelve 
pair. One dozen! Mr. Starbuck, do you 
bid for the lot?” 

Pardaloe, standing under Big Hayes’ 
nose, struck in loudly. “¥or spot cash, Mr. 
Auctioneer. This sale’s for spot cash!” 

“Shut up, Pardaloe,” cried Big Hayes. 
“I’m talking to you, Mr. Starbuck,” he con- 


tinued, shaking his stubborn finger. ‘Are 
you bidding for the lot?” 
Starbuck faced the music. “I bid five- 


fifty a pair for the lot,” he said. 

“Spot cash,” cried Pardaloe, feeling for 
the enemy’s weak point. “Spot cash!” 

A dozen men put in, some abusing Par- 
daloe, some backing him. 

“Yes!” echoed Starbuck angrily above 
the din, “spot cash!” 

His sympathizers cheered. Hayes, his 
batteries loaded with Starbuck’s bid, had al- 
ready turned on Selwood. Selwood had 
produced from somewhere another match 
and was gradually dissecting it. He took 
his. time under Hayes’ browbeating, not, 
apparently, disturbed by the urgency of it. 

“Ts that all the Queen of Sheba stockings 
vou can find—twelve pair?” he asked of 
Fyler while the crowd surged back and 
forth. Fyler grinned from ear to ear. A 
dozen pairs, he declared, were all he could 
find. 

“Well, I’m sorry about that. I was kind 
of hoping you had more,” remarked Sel- 
wood, while everybody kept silence to hear, 
for he raised his voice very little. “I never 
owned any black stockings. But I always 
thought I’d like to. I guess a dozen pair 
ought to be worth a thousand dollars a pair 
to me, Hayes.” 

Starbuck put up his hand. “I want them 
stockings, Hayes. Il put up the cash. 
Hold up this sale for just five minutes by 
the watch till I get back.” 

Pardaloe, sitting on the counter, turned 
on Starbuck. In doing so, he swung one leg 
around in a half circle. It threw back half 
a dozen men. ‘Not on your life,’ he 
shouted. “This sale ain’t a-goin’ to be held 
up one minute, nor half o’ one minute, for 
no man. It’s f’r spot cash here and now.” 
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“Get out of my way, you big blunder- 
buss,” exclaimed Starbuck, enraged. Par- 
daloe leaped like a hound from the counter. 

Swift as thought the two men confronted 
each other. Selwood whittled, “Get out 
of hell!”’ echoed Pardaloe, eyes aflame, and 
drawing back viciously. Hayes jumped 
down. He landed between the two men like 
a ton of brick, and held them apart while 
he roared pacification. The place was a 
babel. 

Fyler looked on white as a sheet. Chris- 
tie, frightened to death, shrank back. She 
would have run but there was nowhere any 
chance to escape. “No man can leave this 
sale nor hold it up, not for one minute,” 
thundered Pardaloe. ‘Spot cash means 
cash on the spot—-not all over the Rocky 
Mountains by a blamed sight,” he bellowed. 
“Bar the door, Abe,” he yelled to the gorilla 
blacksmith near the front. “I'll brain the 
first man that tries to leave this room be- 
fore them stockings are sold!” 

The wrangle deepened. Selwood, match 
in one hand, pocketknife in the other, 
pushed through the ring to where Pardaloe 
and Starbuck glared across Big Hayes’ 
shoulders at each other. “I think this is a 
mistake, boys,” he suggested. “I think 
every man should have a chance to play 
his whole roll in any game. And there’s 
a better young woman than the Queen of 
Sheba ever dared be in this room with all 
us men right now. We don’t want to scare 
her to death. Let everybody keep quiet. 
And let Mr. Starbuck bring his friends is 

“Not by a damn sight!” roared Pardaloe, 
quite beside himself. If the tall man could 
have spit fire the place would have been in 
flames. 

“His friends,” repeated Selwood, impres- 
sively, “and his roll. And Bill’—he ad- 
dressed Pardaloe calmly—“take Abe Cole— 
pick up a sledge at the shop, Abe—bust in 
the safe in my room at the hotel. Get Bob 
Scott to help you and bring down the cur- 
rency and the gold dust. Hayes will hold 
this sale open till you get back.” 

His eyes bulging with the importance of 
his position, Hayes glanced at his big silver 
hunting-case watch. He looked from one 
to the other of the two contestants and de- 
livered his decision with solemnity. “In 
fairness, gentlemen, to this audience,” he 
said loudly and impressively, “I can’t hold 
this sale open—not over ten minutes by the 
watch, gentlemen, not over ten minutes. It’s 
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now two o’clock. At two ten this hammer 
falls, gentlemen, and the sale goes on; at 
two ten and not a second later!” 

“That suits me,” said Selwood, drawing 
his own watch. “Two ten; and my bid 
stands.” 

Starbuck whirled on Hayes. “Look 
here,” he exclaimed, “this is snap judgment. 
You know blamed well I can’t get anywhere 
and back in ten minutes by the watch. I’m 
not here to be made a fool of by your out- 
fit. Go on with your sale—you needn’t 
wait for me. I thought you fellows wanted 
a real show-down. You only want an imi- 
tation.” 

“But——” protested the astonished auc- 
tioneer. 

Starbuck cut him off. “Go on with your 

To be continued in ithe next issue 
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fake, you monkey,’ he said to Hayes, 
loudly. “I’m done.” And so saying, he 
strode with great indignation, and with 
everybody looking on, out of the front door. 
Hayes, crestfallen and perspiring, walked 
around behind the counter and climbed 
upon his box. He got his eloquence under 
way again slowly, with many desultory side 
remarks about men not knowing their own 
minds; and whether ten minutes meant ten 
minutes, or some other minutes. 

Starbuck’s friends stood abashed.  Sel- 
wood’s following grew uproarious. “Don’t 
talk about that fellow not knowing his own 
mind. He know’d it blamed well,” ex- 
claimed Pardaloe, to anybody. “He seen 
he was beat,” he grinned, turning for an 
aside to Christie, “ary way he fixed it.” 
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A NIGHT IN THE PEN 
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R. A. M. FREE, member of Congress and father of two sets of twins, was for 
twelve years prosecuting attorney for Santa Clara County, California, in which 
job his rapierlike mind and Demostheneslike tongue sent a multitude of law- 


breakers to their long rewards behind prison bars. 
Just before he ran for Congress he spent the night at the State penitentiary of Cali- 


fornia as the warden’s guest. 


When he rang the doorbell of that official’s quarters, he 


was met by a young Japanese, who grinned expansively and said: 


“T treat you all right, Mr. Free.” 


“Thank you very much, Mosimoto,” the prosecutor replied. 

He had prosecuted Mosimoto and sent him up on a murder charge. 

A little later on at dinner that evening the waiter asked in a low voice over Free’s 
shoulder: “Will you have roast beef or roast lamb, sir?” 

Free, looking up to give his order, recognized the waiter as one Burns whom he had 


sent up for robbing a bank, 


After dinner the prison orchestra was called in to play for the guest of honor. 


The 


leader, coming up with a deep bow and a picturesque flourish of his violin bow, hands and 


mustache, greeted him volubly: 
with our music this evening.” 


“Glad to see you, Mr. Free! 


I hope to please you 


Free shook hands with him, remembering him as a fellow he had prosecuted for 


stealing a horse. 


A baseball game between two of the penitentiary teams was scheduled for the next 
morning, and a big crowd of outsiders had come in to see the contest, among them some 


of Free’s political friends and supporters. 


The warden, foreseeing some fun, suggested 


to the prosecutor that he have a shave while waiting for the game to start. Free agreed 
and, upon entering the shop, was welcomed by the Italian barber: 


“Ah, Mr. Free! Ze shave, no? Yes! 


A good, quick, clean shave? Yes!” 


“Thanks; yes,’ Free agreed, recognizing the fellow as one Mirando whom he had 
sent up for a killing committed while head of a Black Hand band in San Jose. 
“Then,” says Mr. Free when he tells the story, “because I knew that the warden 


and a bunch of the boys were waiting outside in the corridor to see me turn pale and 
stagger out of the shop when I recognized the barber, I took in addition to the shave a 
hair cut, shampoo and face massage. But I will say that I whiled away the time by 
discussing with the gentleman with the razor what I described as ‘the probability’ of get- 
ting him a parole!” 


The Ear of the Wrong Pig 


By Holman Day 
Author of ‘‘The Ultimate Goat,” “The Story Craigin Missed,’ Ete. 


Have you heard the old-time yarn about the hero who rescued his lady’s 
glove from an arena full of wild beasts and then flung it in the face of 


the beauty and stamped away in a rage? 


It is a good yarn. But it isn’t 


any better than this North Woods tale—and not as funny by half. 


grotesque irrelevance in the matter of 

persons and circumstances, it seems 

necessary to begin this story by stat- 
ing that on an August afternoon, when 
fashion was parading with especial pomp 
along the porches and through the grounds 
of the Brassua House, Lorg Dorkin was 
stealing a whole herd of pigs at the foot of 
Soubungo Mountain. 

The folks of fashion and Lorg Dorkin 
and the pigs have been lumped together in 
the first paragraph because the respective 
currents of their affairs flowed together 
later to make the tale what it is. 

The Brassua House, a palatial caravan- 
sary on the edge of the forest, was open to 
the public from May to October, inclusive, 
and the season divided itself into four 
phases: fishing, camping, silly spell, and 
hunting. 

August embraced the silly phase, so the 
cynical attachés of the big hotel said. The 


bo at the risk of what may look like 


place was overrun with young folks from the 
city during that month. The guides loafed 
while the orchestra was overworked. Flir- 
tations flourished and frivolity reigned. It 
was a court of folly bordered by the forest. 
The nearness of the wild woods seemed to 
encourage rather wild ways. 

As was usually the case every season, one 
girl became the particular prize of this par- 
ticularly silly August and kept her suitors 
guessing. Heated rivalry went to extreme 
lengths, but strictly under the rose, of 
course. A coterie of young plutocrats made 
up a pool which was worth anybody’s 
prayerful attention. Whoever captured 
Zennia Kinsley was to drag down the pot. 
And the slogan of the campaign was: “Ev- 
erything goes!” 

Zennia was not hopelessly silly, even at 
the Brassua House in August. She was an 
athletic girl and stressed heroic qualities 
in men. Her suitors got a tip from her 
open declarations on that point. 
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Jim Weston essayed to make a play by 
the rescue of a fat man who tipped out of 
a canoe in front of the hotel launch Jand- 
ing. It made no difference to Weston when 
the man started to swim placidly to the 
shore, as surely buoyed up as a bunged 
barrel. Weston splashed out and nearly 
drowned the fat man in the struggle which 
followed the swimmer’s protests against any 
attempt to make him look foolish. The 
rescuer got a blackened eye out of the en- 
counter as well as no end of ridicule. 

There were other ventures in the way of 
derring-do but they were abortive affairs, 
performed under Zennia’s eye in the vicin- 
ity of the hotel, and need not be detailed. 

When the night brooded over the bound- 
less forest and they who strolled on the ve- 
randa could hear the hoot owls helping out 
the orchestra, Zennia found a mystic qual- 
ity in the call of the good greenwood. She 
told her swains that if she were a man she 
would seek adventure under the big trees. 
She made caustic comment on the vapid 
life of the young men of to-day. She could 
not be convinced—when the orchestra was 
dealing with soul-stirring music—that all 
sorts of wonderful exploits were not wait- 
ing for the seeker, over yonder behind the 
screen of the forest. 

She gave up an entire evening, to the 
exclusion of her dancing partners, listen- 
ing raptly to a rank outsider—a chap from 
Philadelphia just out of the woods. He 
did not dress for dinner; he kept on his 
rough camping garb for effect and smoked 
his pipe on the porch and made up stories 
about his hazardous experiences in the big 
woods. At any rate, Perley Babb, one of 
the Brassua guides, said the stories were 
made up, when the word got to the guides’ 
bench that the Philadelphia chap claimed 
to have had a run-in with “Dangerous” 
Dorkin. 

Young Babb stated, with the positive- 
ness of one entitled to be an oracle, that 
his father, Atticus Babb, had run Lorg 
Dorkin over the border into the Chaudiére 
region several years previous to that August 
day when the guides were discussing what 
the chap had said the evening before. 

“My father is in business now, but when 
he was a game warden he wasn’t afraid of 
the devil himself. And as long as my fa- 
ther is alive Dangerous Dorkin don’t dare 
to come back from across the border.” 

Old Zeck Tute, chief guide and prettv 
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much of an iconoclast where reputations in 
the North Woods were concerned, spoke up 
and said that Dorkin had no right to the 
nickname given him. ‘He and another fel- 
low was having a tussle over a gun, when 
both of ’em were well teaed up with white 
rum, and the gun went off by accident. 
The fellow got a bullet through the leg and 
somebody called Lorg dangerous—and the 
nickname helped out the reppytations of 
the ones who were chasing him.” 

“Don’t 


you think my father took 
chances?” demanded young Babb with 
heat. 


“Yes!” admitted old Zeck blandly. “If 
we can believe what’s said about Lorg, he 
has killed off a number of men. They 
have run themselves to death chasing him. 
Your father ought to be thankful because 
he’s got a good, strong constitution.” 

Young Babb went away in a huff 

“Then ain’t it so, that Dorkin is danger- 
ous?” queried one of the guides. 

“Y’d hate to meet him anywheres in a 
place handy for him to work in,” drawled 
Zeck. “That is to say, if I was something 
worth stealing! He'll take anything except 
a real man’s risk!” 

“T’ve heard that he claims to be a mag- 
icker—says it runs in his family.” 

“Mebbe it does! He brags about his 
family. He makes his grandmother out as 
a champeen thief in trying to praise her. 
He says that once when her brooding hen 
died, and there wasn’t nothing that would 
hover the chickens left out in the cold, his 
grandmother stole the cluck off’m another 
hen, gave the cluck to the cat, and the 
cat brought up the fam’ly!” 

“Dod butter it! That’s a devilish lie!” 

“Well, lying and thieving belong to- 
gether,” said Zeck. “And I’ll have to turn 
thief myself if this silly season drags along 
much further. I reckon I’ll learn how to 
play on a fiddle or one of them tramboons. 
Then perhaps I can get a guiding job by 
marching off playing music and coaxing 
them young folks to follow me into the 
woods.” 

II. 

Lorg Dorkin did claim that his grand- 
mother had practiced black magic. 

Along about that time, when he was dis- 
cussed on this August day, an observer 
readily could have supposed that Lorg was 
trying out the magic system in his own way. 

He had put a grunt on himself! 
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Furthermore, he was trying the Pied 
Piper thing which Zeck Tute had suggested 
as a resource for a guide in a dull season. 

But Lorg was cajoling pigs, not persons. 

Dorkin was down on his hands and knees, 
crawling slowly along, and was making 
noises like a pig. He was having good suc- 
cess with the imitation. A whole herd of 
half-wild porkers—fifteen or twenty of 
them—followed him through a hole which 
he had made in a wire fence. He was not 
depending wholly on his coaxing grunts. 
Out of a sack fastened to his neck he drib- 
bled corn liberally. The material for the 
tole had cost him nothing; he had stolen 
the corn from a lumberman’s depot camp; 
therefore he did not stint the generosity 
which was drawing along the pigs. They 
crowded and nuzzled behind him, picking 
up every kernel. 

He would have had no luck in trying to 
drive those pigs; swine cannot be handled 
by driving. He had made himself one with 
them by getting down and grunting in so- 
ciable fashion. He had enlisted their in- 
terest by his “oo-wicking’ and their co- 
operation by making himself popular by 
means of ‘corn, and, according to porcine 
estimation, he was a person whom it was 
worth while to follow. 

When he was a considerable distance 
away from the broken wire fence he got 
upon his feet and went slowly on, drop- 
ping corn for a trail. The pigs followed, 
wholly absorbed in their quest for the ker- 
nels, When he picked up his gait they 
scampered briskly at his heels. He headed 
toward a snug hiding place which he had 
picked out at the foot of Soubungo Moun- 
tain. 

The pigs were of the rangy, outdoor sort; 
they frollicked behind this desirable new 
friend with the agility of dogs. When he 
fell into a jog trot the pigs went along 
smartly, too. It was a very neat job of 
stealing, considering that Lorg and the. pigs 
had not even a speaking acquaintance until 
he began to grunt to them that day. 


III. 


According to Atticus Babb there were 
great possibilities for profit in the nig busi- 
ness. He was elucidating to Abner Con- 
don, who had stopped at Babb’s camp for 
a smoke and a chat and to dicker for Babb’s 
birch tract for the spool-wood and dowel 
mill at Brassua siding. 
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Babb was covering a sheet of birch bark 
with figures, licking a stubby lead pencil. 
“The hams, of course, is what I shall play 
up principal. The fancy city trade, that’s 
what they'll be solid tor! Each and every 
ham will be wrapped in birch bark—and 
that’s why I’m willing to have the chop- 
pers go in on my tract. I shall reserve all 
the bark. Shall name them hams ‘The 
Birch Beauties.’ The bacon and hogshead 
cheese will also be put up in birch bark. 
Them packages will go like hot cakes. City 
folks grab anything that’s different. Money, 
for them, is no object. My boy, Perley, 
says that, judging from what he overhears 
when he is guiding city sports, they all 
steal their money; they don’t get rich in the 
city working for days’ wages. They go in 
and grab it off by slick tricks and there 
don’t seem to be any stigmy attached. 
They’re proud of it. They brag about it.” 

“T guess that’s the way o’ the thing,” 
admitted Mr. Condon. “We’re trying to 
live too honest up here in the woods.” 

“We're too shrewd for each other—that’s 
the how!” insisted Rabb. ‘They steal 
from each other in the city, all right! But 
I’d like to see anybody steal from me! 
Now to go on with what I was talking 
about! Hams and bacon and cheese is took 
care of at good prices! I'll sell the spare 
ribs to the Brassua House and put down the 
pork for the lumber camps and get rid of 
the fore shoulders the same way. Of 
course, I don’t expect to grow rich the first 
year. I’m starting in careful with a few 
pigs so as to get the advertising out of 
fancy goods put up in A-1 style. Them 
hams is going to have a gamy flavor as soon 
as the acorn season comes along. If you 
want to see some of them ‘Birch Beauties’ 
on the hoof. sa’nter along down over the 
hill with me.” 

In the clearing which surrounded some 
abandoned lumber camps they found an 
area of well-rooted soil, a few sows who had 
refused to be beguiled away from their lit- 
ters of small pigs, and a hole in the wire 
fence. 

“Human hands done that!” declared 
Babb after he had expressed his emotions 
in language which seemed to shock the 
mothers of the pig families; thev squealed 
reproachiully when he shrilled his profan- 
ity. He examined the twisted wires. He 
went scouting around over the ledges which 
hemmed the clearing. The hard surface 
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afforded him no clews. He gazed helplessly 
at sky and forest; it was a big outdoors up 
there, and it seemed to be especially empty 
to-day. 

“ve got to go to Brassua and report 
this hellishness to Perley,” Babb confided 
to Condon after the latter had condoled in 
this bereavement and was ready to start 
down to report on operations to the spool- 
wood mill owners, on his own account. 
“I’m using his money up here. He bought 
them pigs for me. He had to do it to give 
me some kind of a business. I hain’t never 
had no luck in nothing in all my life. My 
Gord, if pigs in this clearing couldn’t be 
said to be safe and sure for a business, as 
I told Perley when I coaxed him into this 
last investment for me, then I’d better go 
climb a ttee and dull my nose playing 
woodpecker!” 

By that time, for the purposes of con- 
cealment, Lorg Dorkin had figuratively 
climbed a tree. 

At the foot of Soubungo he led his por- 
cine convoy into the cuplike glen which he 
had previously located. He had left in 
this retired nook his horse and his ding- 
swingle, the latter being a vehicle used on 
rough woods trails—a small tree severed 
below the crotch, the apex supported on 
runners, the limbs trailing behind. While 
he had been about the job, Dorkin brought 
on the dingswingle plenty of corn from the 
depot camp. 

He cut saplings and piled them in the 
mouth of the little gorge, plugging it se- 
curely. “Now, fellers,” he told the atten- 
tive pigs, “take it easy and put on fat. 
Mister Atticus Babb has been owing me 
something for quite a spell o’ time. Eat 
hearty! There’s more corn where that come 
from! When I get round to turning you 
into pork you'll stand me as pretty nigh all 
profit—and that’s doing business, blast ye, 
Atticus Babb, Ee-squire!”’ 


IV. 

Under cover of the night Guest Guy Wey- 
mouth sought an interview with Guide Per- 
ley Babb in a retired section of the hotel 
grounds. 

“T’ve picked on you, Babb, because you 
seem to be rather wide awake. How would 
you like to earn some real money in this 
dull season for guides?” 

“Tl do anything short of a killing—and 


I may be induced to do even that if your 
9B—POP. 
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choice of men happens to lay the same way 
as mine does.” 

“Nothing so savage as that, old chap!” 
chided young Weymouth, tapping a ciga- 
rette on his manicured thumb nail. “I’m 
looking for an adventure—an opportunity 
to be a hero, but in a perfectly safe way. 
What are the chances, over there in the 
woods?” 

Guide Babb scratched the side of his 
head. He surveyed the young fop in eve- 
ning garb. He scornfully wanted to sug- 
gest a game of peek-a-boo with a rabbit. 

Weymouth took advantage of. the silence. 
“A fellow made a great hit on the porch 
last evening, talking about meeting a rene- 
gade chap by the name of Dangerous 
Dorkin.” 

“T heard about that yarn, and I'll say 
to you, as I said on the guides’ bench, it’s 
a cussed lie, if he says he met Lorg Dorkin 
in this region. My father run Dorkin over 
across the border. And Dorkin will stay 
there as long’s my father is alive. My fa- 
ther is about the bravest man who ever 
footed it through the woods in shoepacks. 
He was never known to quit!” 

“That’s the way to talk about your dad, 
son!’ declared Atticus Babb heartily, com- 
ing on them from out of the shadows. “Ex- 
cuse me for breaking in, but somebody told 
me you'd gone walking up this path with 
a gent—and I’ve hurried after you because 
the business I got on my mind is awful im- 
portant.” 

In past times Atticus Babb had prefaced 
confessions of failure and mistakes to his 
son with that manner and in that same 
dolorous tone. 

“T can’t talk with you now! You go 
wait for me at the guides’ house!” The 
son was curt, sharp, and domineering in a 
way which did not accord with his recent 
praise of a hero. But the father desperately 
took advantage of the presence of a wit- 
ness who had heard the panegyric. 

“T’ve been hit another hard tunk, Per- 
ley! Somebody has stole them pigs!” He 
blurted the bad news in order to have the 
worst over with while the protecting wit- 
ness was still present. 

The son stepped close to his father and 
sniffed the latter’s breath with obvious sus- 
picion. It was rather eloquent commen- 
tary on the reason for Atticus’ misfortunes 
in the past. 

“Not now—and never again—just as I 
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promised, Perley! I’ve been strickly on the 
job—-but somebody stole them pigs!” 

“Nobody could drive off pigs—and if 
they had been tied up and loaded onto a 
wagon I could have heard ’em squeal as 
far away as this!” insisted the son. “If 
they are gone, why ain’t you up there hunt- 
ing for ’em?”’ 

“Tm in duty bound to report posthaste 
to a pardner, ain’t I? It’s your slack time 
here. I reckoned you’d come along up 
with me and help scout.” 

“Remember, I have work for you, Guide 
Babb!” put in Weymouth. 

“And Ill tend to it!” Perley turned on 
his father. “You go to the guides’ house 
and wait for me. And while you’re wait- 
ing there you’d better think up a better 
story.” 

Atticus shuffled dispiritedly away. 

“Your hero seems to be in trouble,” sug- 
gested Weymouth. 

“T’ve set him up in business more’n forty 
times! He keeps me broke.” 

“Then you and I better turn a trick 
that will bring you in some cash. Sup- 
pose this Dangerous Dorkin has come back 
into these parts!” 

“He hasn’t!” 

“But if he were here, do you suppose he 
could be induced for a price to give himself 
up to me?” 

“T hate to waste time, putting thought on 
something that can’t be so!” growled Babb, 
busy with the grouch implanted by the rev- 
elation from his father. 

“JT want to use an outlaw of some kind, 
and money is no object,’”’ pursued the suitor 
of the desirable Zennia. “The outlaw 
wouldn’t necessarily be hurt. I could bring 
him in, show him off, and then he could 
fade out of the picture before any officers 
could get up here to grab him.” 

There was a prolonged silence after that; 
during it Guide Babb was doing some busy 
thinking. “Look here, mister! If I can 
furnish an outlaw to be used for a quick 
show, as you say, how much money is there 
in it for me?” 

“What about five hundred smackers?” 

“For that price you’ll get your outlaw— 
don’t worry!” 

Guide Babb hurried away and overtook 
his father. 

After a few minutes Atticus broke in on 
the exposition of plans. “By the jeeroosly, 
I won’t do no such thing! What? Me 
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take on the name of Lorg Dorkin and play 
outlaw and let a damnation dude parade 
me in—me that has been a hero and run 
him——_” 

“Hero hell!” scoffed Perley. ‘That stuff 
only goes for my bragging about you—but 
you were the one that was licked in that 
run-in with Dorkin; he beat you in the foot 
race. You're a nice one to stand up and 
tell me what you will do and what you 
won't do! I’m offering to put you into 
business again, that’s what it amounts to!” 

“Business! Do you call being an outlaw 
a business?” 

“You ain’t an outlaw—except for show! 
It’s only a trick! How do all the city men 
make their money? By their tricks—their 
schemes! You don’t get nowhere in these 
days except by some kind of foxy snig- 
dom!” 

“Well, I guess you’re more or less right 
on that point,’ admitted the father. “I 
was telling Ab Condon the same thing this 
very day. And I ain’t in no position to 
stand up as independent as I ought to 
stand, seeing as how I’ve been put out of 
real business by somebody stealing them 
pigs. But can’t I take some other name be- 
sides Lorg Dorkin’s?” 

“No! He’s been advertised here! That 
makes the name worth more to that dude. 
Besides, it’s safe! Dorkin ain’t in this re- 
gion. It ain’t no shame for either of us! 
Men get big pay for acting on the stage and 
in pictures. You’re only acting. Now get 
into the thing all over! Be an outlaw for 
all you’re worth!” 

“Perley, listen!” It was said in a whee- 
dling whine. “I’ve promised never again! 
It was all right as long as I was tending 
to the pig business. But I can’t really rip- 
snort in reg’lar style as an outlaw unless 
I have a little——”” 

“Nothing doing!” stated the son deci- 
sively. “If you get lickered up you won’t 
know whether you’re an outlaw or a rabbit. 
You and me have had trouble enough along 
them lines, father. You go back <o camp 
and wait for that dude to come after you. 
I reckon we can fix it so that even old Zeck 
Tute won’t know you. Stay here till I 
run down to the hotel barber shop. I'll 
get some dye and wax off’m one of the fel- 
lows I know well. When you get back to 
camp you cut off your chin whiskers and 
color up your hair and mustache—and cock 
your mustache up into sharp points. City 
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folks think they know what an outlaw ought 
to look like. Go ahead and suit ’em.” 

When the son had departed the father 
made a sharp calculation as to the time the 
trip to the barber shop would take. Atti- 
cus Babb, yielding to circumstances and 
cowed by his latest misfortune, had become 
willing to look like an outlaw; but he was 
privately convinced that the affair would 
not be a success unless he were able to put 
himself into the outlaw mood. It would 
be too bad, he reflected, excusing himself, 
to neglect any of the means of making good 
for the sake of his son. There never was 
a tippler who was not fertile in such ex- 
cuses and ingenious in applying them. At- 
ticus scuttled down to the outfitting store 
at his best speed and bought a jug of mo- 
lasses, a small sack of corn meal, and some 
yeast cakes—all for his own private uses. 
He hid them a little way up the trail and 
returned in time to be waiting for Perley 
at the appointed spot. The dye and wax 
were handed over to Atticus. 

“The savager you look the better it will 
be for all concerned,” stated the son. ‘The 
dude is going to understand that you’re my 
—well, I'll say youre my uncle. I reckon 
he wouldn’t dare to go off the hotel reser- 
vation if he wasn’t sure as how I’m prom- 
ising for my own family and making it safe 
for him. Let him team you in—but act 
—act!” 

“T can do it to the queen’s taste,” he was 
assured by Atticus, whose thoughts were 
concerned with the articles waiting up the 
trail. “I'll practice up on a_ hair-raising 
snarl—and then with my black whiskers 
sticking out I’ll seem fiercer than a lucivee 
with his tail jammed in a trap. Leave it 
to me, son! Leave it to me!” 

Atticus disappeared in the shadows of the 
night, tossing a reassuring hand over his 
head. : 

When he was out of Perley’s sight, the 
prospective outlaw secured the stuff he had 
hidden. 

“Tf yowre going into outlawing you’ve 
got to have the right kind of ingrediencies,” 
he assured himself. 

Guide Babb went back to the hotel and 
patrolled on the sward outside the thronged 
porch until he was able to summon the at- 
tention of young Weymouth, who was hov- 
ering in the company of others in the close 
vicinity of Zennia Kinsley. 

In the full fervor of his triumphant plot 
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the guide made a considerable demonstra- 
tion of his signals—so much so that he at- 
tracted the notice of Suitor Harry Zachary, 
who was also hovering. 

Mr. Zachary frequently told himself that 
he was nobody’s fool, though his friends 
were nowise as certain as he on that point 
when he went bulling into all sorts of af- 
fairs in crack-brained fashion, never trou- 
bling himself to secure complete informa- 
tion about any matter. 

In this instance, he trailed Babb and 
Weymouth into the night and eavesdropped, 
not daring to betray himself by getting too 
close to the pair. 

According to the scraps of information 
gleaned by Suitor Zachary, Weymouth was 
to go upcountry in a day or so and cap- 
ture single-handed the notorious outlaw, 
Dangerous Dorkin, who was to be made— 
or had been made—perfectly agreeable to 
the plan for a cash consideration. Zachary 
was obliged to listen at a distance, and in 
his natural impatience did not listen any 
too well. But, according to what he heard, 
the notorious Dorkin would be as safe to 
handle as a kitten, was living on the Mars- 
quamosy Trail on the Brassua side of Sou- 
bungo, and in some way was, or had been, 
connected with the raising of pigs. 

Suitor Zachary found the tip, as he was 
able to gather it piecemeal, entirely suffi- 
cient. He hurried back toward the porch, 
telling himself that Weymouth was a low- 
down little rat with no notions of honor. 
Therefore, fully exculpating himself for lis- 
tening in and stealing another man’s plot, 
Mr. Zachary made up his mind to beat Mr. 
Weymouth to such easy pie! 

The next morning Zachary rose very 
early, attired himself in his rough-and- 
readies, and borrowed a gun from one of 
the hotel clerks. When the guest, not dar- 
ing to be specific, muttered something about 
going after “a bird,” the clerk supplied a 
double-barreled shotgun and shells loaded 
with number twelve, or the finest drop shot 
for snipe and the like. Mr. Zachary, whose 
ignorance regarding firearms matched his 
lack of concrete knowledge on topics in 
general, accepted the shotgun gratefully. It 
would make an excellent show as a weapon 
when he came back with the outlaw; after 
what he had heard about a bargain he did 
not expect to be called on to do any shoot- 
ing on his trip. 

He marched away blithely up the trail, 
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looking for a man who would undoubtedly 
be recognized on account of his association 
with pigs. 


Vv. 


Lorg Dorkin had resumed his associa- 
tion with Atticus Babb’s pigs—the ones he 


had been obliged to leave behind on his © 


sortie of the day previous. 

While he sought slumber that first night 
in a bark shelter which he had built in the 
glen, he reflected with regret and growing 
rancor that he had been in error by leav- 
ing any pigs for his foe. There were sev- 
eral litters of little ones with their mothers. 
Dorkin felt that he could not enjoy sound 
sleep until he had made a clean sweep of 
Babb’s assets; furthermore, what a treat a 
young pig would be, roasted in a pit of 
glowing coals and hot rocks! His mouth 
watered while he rode down the trail on his 
dingswingle, the next day. 

When he arrived in the vicinity of Atti- 
cus Babb’s camp, the pork fancier pursued 
the tactics of the preceding day: he con- 
ducted a cautious investigation to make 
sure that Babb’s attention was occupied; 
on his previous visit Dorkin had found the 
pig proprietor wholly engaged with Abner 
Condon. On this second day there was no 
guest, but Babb seemed to be very busy. 
He had a tin wash boiler over a fire in front 
of the camp and was stirring the steaming 
contents vigorously. When he added mo- 
lasses out of a jug, Dorkin was assured by 
this fancy touch that Babb was not stew- 
ing pigs’ victuals. In fact, Dorkin, out of 
his own experience, knew just what Babb 
was about. That stuff in the boiler needed 
close attention; Dorkin went about his own 
business with full confidence that he would 
not be bothered. 

Out of the corn sacks he had made a sort 
of hammock between the spreaders of the 
dingswingle. 

He had no trouble in collecting the lit- 
tle pigs and dumping them into the carrier. 
When he started away, the grunting moth- 
ers followed their offspring. 

-Mr. Zachary had arrived on the scene and 
had been watching operations with interest 
and with growing conviction that this was 
his man. 

He stepped in front of the horse and 
barred the way with the shotgun. “It’s all 
right—and your name is Dorkin, isn’t it?” 

Partial admission was jarred out of the 
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pig fancier by this sudden appearance of a 
man with a gun. He confessed that his 
name was Dorkin but he stammered some- 
thing to the effect that he didn’t know 
whether it was all right or not. 

“Why, of course it’s all right,” declared 
this amazing stranger, grinning amiably and 
addir.g to Dorkin’s mystification: “I’ve 
captured you, Mister Outlaw!” 

“Are you a sheriff?” 

“Sheriff your eye! I’m a guest from the 
Brassua House. You know all about the 
big plan, I take it! It has been fixed with 
you beforehand! Don’t try to play inno- 
cent Ike with me! I’m not Weymouth, to 
be sure, but my money is just as good as 
his! Come along!” 

Lorg Dorkin, in past times, had been as- 
sured by men who claimed to have accu- 
rate knowledge on the matter, that in mid- 
summer the Brassua House was filled up 
with crazy folks from the cities. He ceased 
to be astonished. This was merely one of 
the lunatics. But the fellow had a gun! 
He must be handled with care. 

“You're perfickly right in what you say,” 
soothed Dorkin. “It has all been fixed. 
But, of course, you’ll be a gent in the thing 
where these pigs is concerned.” 

“Certainly, I'll meet you 
What’s the idea?” 

“T’ve got to move ’em because—well, 
bears is dretful thick around this clearing,” 
he floundered, considering that most any 
kind of an excuse would serve in the case of 
acrazy man. “I’ve already seen four hang- 
ing around here to-day and lapping their 
chops!” 

Young Zachary glanced about himself in 
considerable alarm. “If that’s the case we’d 
better be moving, old top! Where are you 
going? Well, no matter where it is, I'll 
go along, of course!” 

Mr. Dorkin gingerly tried out his captor; 
the latter had swallowed the lie about the 
bears; he might be lunatic enough to be- 
lieve anything. . “It’s going to be quite 
a sa’nter to where I'll leave the pigs. What 
say if you wait here and take it easy till 
I come back?” 

The thief had a naturally shifty eye and 
he was not at all convincing in this propo- 
sition. 

The captor smiled skeptically. 

“T'll stick alorg with you! I’m nobody’s 
fool, you know! I think you’d double cross’ 
me in a minute!” 


halfway. 
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“No, sir! Not a mite of it!” protested 
the other. 

“Oh, naturally you’re thinking first of 
Weymouth!” The statement was particu- 
larly enigmatical considering that Dorkin 
had never heard of the person. “But I’ve 
got the inside track and I don’t intend to 
let Weymouth cut in ahead. Dammit, I’m 
here first—and I have captured you. I’m 
using you square, Dorkin! Weymouth 
wouldn’t show any consideration for those 
-pigs. He’d say, ‘Feed ’em to the bears!’ 
I’m tender-hearted where animals are con- 
cerned. Now drive along! I’m with you 
from start to finish!” 

Dorkin obeyed; this was a_ persistent 
lunatic and must be humored still further. 

The thief hunched over on the ding- 
swingle as he urged on his horse. There 
was an itch between his shoulder blades 
and he kept looking back at the captor, 
wondering whether he would become violent 
and bang away on a whim. Zachary plod- 
ded along in the rear in the company of 
the complaining mothers. He was doing 
some pondering on how to get the best 
effect from this interesting adventure. His 
man seemed docile enough. To tramp back 
to the Brassua House that same day was a 
bit strenuous as a task for even a young 
man who had galloped half a dozen miles 
every evening around the ballroom of the 
hotel. By remaining out all night. on the 
outlaw hunt he would achieve a reputation 
for heroism which nobody could touch. 

“T say, old dear! I have been thinking!” 
called Zachary from behind the bowed back. 
“T think [ll bunk at your place for the 
night.” 

Mr. Dorkin had been doing prolonged 
thinking of his own. It was not in his 
mind to reveal the secret of his Soubungo 
private pig preserve even to a crazy man 
from the Brassua House. The lunatic 
might not understand the situation, but he 
had a tongue and Perley Babb was at 
Brassua. 

The quick temper of a pinwheel mind 
whirled in Dorkin’s little brains. He pulled 
the horse to a halt and turned on the pest. 
In his sudden rage he threw aside all cau- 
tion. He made up the ugliest face he could 
manage. “Haven’t you heard as how I’m 
called Dangerous Dorkin?” 

“Sure, sweet old poppa! That’s the 
stuff! Practice up! Look like that at 
Brassua and I1’ll slip you extra coin! Your 
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name makes you worth money in my busi- 
ness.” He added a wink to his grin. 

‘ “Y’m more or less sooavable in the day- 
time, when I ain’t trod on,” continued the 
outlaw. “But nighttimes I can’t promise 
for myself. I’m a hellion after it comes 
dark. I do things and don’t know I’m do- 
ing ’em. I’m advising you to go back to 
where you’ve come from.” 

“Look here!” snapped Zachary, growing 
acrid too. “Is this a case of welshing on the 
whole job or only because you're still bound 
to play with Weymouth?” 

“Pm all done humoring a crazy man,” 
‘parked Dorkin, his rage pricked to néw 
fury by this everlasting puzzle. “I don’t 
know what you’re talking about.” 

“Oh, you old grafter!” scoffed the un- 
perturbed captor. “I get your drift! 
We'll fix that little matter!” He held the 
gun under his arm and counted five bills 
off a roll—-bills with yellow backs. ‘Have 
you had any money from Weymouth yet?” 
he asked the wildly staring outlaw. 

“No!” The negative was gulped hon- 
estly; for once in his life Dorkin found it 
easy to tell the truth. 

“Here’s a hundred on account! More to 
come if you do your part!”” Zachary handed 
over the money and returned the roll to 
his pocket. 

There was magic in the touch of those 
bills on Dorkin’s palm. He shifted in- 
stantly from antagonism to toleration. He 
choked down his first impulse to shout 
once more his profane ignorance of this 
Weymouth and all his works. Plainly, his 
supposed hitch-up with Weymouth, who- 
ever he might be, furnished the moving 
impulse which sent this queer stranger’s 
hand down into his pocket! And there was 
more to come! Pigs or no pigs, privacy 
or exposure of his secret—Mr. Dorkin was 
not going to send any peripatetic national 
bank racing away on its two legs! He 
looked down admiringly on the yellowbacks 
and found them a much grander spectacle 
than old Soubungo’s towering peak. That 
money was perfectly sane and entirely 
sensible, even if the giver might be cracked. 
Queer thoughts about the rest of the money 
began to revolve in Dorkin’s mind. They 
were thoughts which would have caused 
Mr. Zachary’s varnished hair to bristle on 
his scalp if he could have divined Dorkin’s 
growing conviction that he might as well 
live up to his reputation and become a real 
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outlaw in this case, where the size of the 
roll suggested an exploit which was worth 
while. 

He hunched over and drove along, re- 
volving plans. Dorkin shared the views 
held by others in the big sticks—he was 
wholly convinced that city folks either had 
grabbed off their wealth by sharp practices 
or came by it as heirs, never working for 
it. It was a different sort of money from 
the cash earned by hard labor! The only 
element in the thing to bother Dorkin was 
just how to get hold of that fat roll! 

By the time he arrived at the make- 


shift barricade of the glen he had also ar-* 


rived at a resolution. He stepped off the 
dingswingle and began to pull away the 
brush and the saplings. 

In spite of the fact that the way had been 
long and wearisome, the city adventurer was 
finding the affair interesting in the extreme; 
this was manifestly a real outlaw’s lair. He 
was eager to investigate. He did not wait 
for Dorkin to clear a space for the horse. 
But before Zachary started to climb 
through the scattered débris of the fence 
he slipped the shells out of both barrels of 
the shotgun. The hotel clerk had advised 
him never to climb a fence with a loaded 
gun—and had cited lamentable’ instances 
of such carelessness. Dorkin, busy with his 
own labors, did not observe that precaution. 
When Zachary passed and was more or 
less tangled up in the litter, Dorkin leaped 
suddenly and yanked away ‘the gun. 

“J warned ye that I’m a hellion!” he 
raved. ‘Pass it over—that money!” 

For a moment the city man was terri- 
fied by this sudden threat and revealed his 
emotions. The gun glared at him with its 
two hollow eyes. Then came the blissful 
remembrance that the barrels were empty. 
In the quick exaltation of his new mood of 
bravado he thumbed his nose at Dorkin. 

The outlaw cocked both triggers and 
snapped them. While he stood, a partially 
petrified statue of failure, the nimble young 
man picked up a ten-foot length of sapling 
and with that reach of weapon knocked 
Dorkin flat and senseless. 

Then he floundered through the débris, 
secured the gun, and slipped in the shells 
as he backed away. Zachary was not con- 
tent with any mere threat with the weapon; 
such tactics had failed in the case of Dor- 
kin. When the latter struggled dizzily to 
his feet, Zachary, from a safe distance, 
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aimed low and gave the outlaw two charges 
of bird shot—bang, bang! Out of a plenti- 
ful supply in his pocket he dredged two 
more shells and inserted them while Dor- 
kin was thrashing around in the litter, yell- 
ing with pain. 

However, the victim soon flung himself 
out of that litter; the wadding of the shells 
had set fire to the tinder. In a few mo- 
ments there was a roaring, crackling fur- 
nace in the mouth of the gorge. 

The horse ran away with the dingswin- 
gle, scattering the little pigs along the trail 
of the retreat. 

In the folly of panic animals usually dash 
into a fire; the pigs that were penned in 
the glen sensed the threat of the flames 
which were sucked up in the mouth of the 
gorge. One by one they came racing out 
into the open, sacrificing their bristles but 
preserving their voices in order to express 
their turbulent emotions. 

When the scene had been cleared of all 
except the two principals, the city man 
bored Dorkin with a baleful stare and said 
something about boring him again with bird 
shot if he attempted any funny business. 

Dorkin limped to a rock and sat down; 
but he immediately popped up with the 
manner of one who did not find a sitting 
posture at all comfortable. “I’m all done 
playing around and trying to humor a crazy 
man,” he squealed. “I don’t know nothing 
about your Weymouth! I never made no 
trade with nobody! And I ain’t Lorg Dor- 
kin, neither.” 

“T think you’re telling me the truth now,” 
agreed the captor heartily. “A real outlaw 
has some sense of decency and honor after 
he has been paid for doing a thing.” 

“T ain’t no outlaw!” 

“T think you were born one but have 
lacked courage and opportunity till you saw 
your chance to grab this gun away from 
me. Shut up!” Zachary broke in on his 
captive’s laments. “It’s lucky for you I 
didn’t aim at your head! About face now 
and march toward Brassua!” 

“T can’t walk.” 

“Youre going with me even if I have to 
roll you with the toe of my boot. Give 
me two more yips and I’ll come over there 
and kick you—and that'll be worse than 
your trying to sit down! I mean business, 
What’s-your-name! Nobody can play me 
for a sucker and get away with it. Toddle 
along now! Else I’ll bounce some more 
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shot off those you’re already carrying in 
your hide.” 

Dorkin was still in doubt about the san- 
ity of this fellow who looked savage, talked 
rather wildly in his excited temerity, and 
had been so reckless with the sapling and 
the shotgun. The outlaw did not choose 
to risk any more damage. He groaned and 
took up the march a dozen feet in advance 
of the muzzle of the gun. 

Zachary was not at all plessed with his 
capture; this could not be the rez! Dorkin! 
The man had seemed sinccre when he 
blurted his disclaimer. In his flush of vic- 
tory gained so easily, the amateur was con- 
vinced that he was bringing in a crow in- 
stead of a hawk, and a particularly mean- 
spirited crow at that. The rancor caused 
by the holdup attempt had animated the 
city man at the start-off. But as they went 
on his anger ebbed. He pitied the poor 
knave who complained constantly about the 
sting of the shot. 

“T’ll tell you what, old topper!’’ said 
Zachary when at last they had arrived at 
the point where the Soubungo trail joined 
the Marsquamosy road. “I’d let you go 
off right now about your business if it 
wasn’t for a thought which has come to me. 
I’m going to pay the hotel doctor to pick 
those shot out of you. I guess I was a lit- 
tle hasty. And I'll let you hang onto that 
money I gave you. Also, I'll keep still 
about how you tried to rob me!” In his 
outburst of forgiving good nature he pointed 
out a bed of soft moss a little way off the 
road and suggested that the two of them 
sit down and rest. 

When they were couched on the moss 
the city man expressed his regrets about the 
stampede of the pigs and canvassed the pos- 
sibility of rounding them up. The captive 
showed only slight interest in the subject 
and explained dolefully, when Zachary 
questioned rather sharply regarding that 
lack of interest, that his mind was wholly 
taken up with the bird shot. Privately he 
was pondering on the danger involved in 
having anything more to do with Atticus 
Babb’s scattered property. It was firmly 
in Mr. Dorkin’s mind that he would come 
back and locate his horse and his ding- 
swingle and depart forever from a region 
in which he had met up with so much trou- 
ble in the past and in this present. 

The minds of the two were suddenly 
taken off trouble and the pig topic. Two 
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men raced past down the road toward the 
Brassua House, one of them several rods 
behind the other. The fugitive was Guy 
Weymouth, so Zachary noted with interest. 

Dorkin, with the keen preception of a 
man who recognized an ancient foe, was 
sure that the pursuer was Atticus Babb in 
spite of dyed hair and twisted-up mus- 
taches. He was whooping wildly and in- 
coherently and brandishing a gun. 

Mr. Zachary kept his mouth shut about 
his own identification; Mr. Dorkin was 
equally taciturn on his own part. Their 
respective reasons for secrecy were sufficient 
unto themselves. The two swapped glances 
but they failed to read each  other’s 
thoughts. They rose and resumed their 
march toward the hotel. 


VI. 


Weymouth and Babb arrived on fhe 
grounds of the Brassua House in the order 
of parade observed by the two watchers on 
the Marsquamosy road. 

The time of arrival was shortly after the 
six o’clock dinner and most of the guests 
were promenading outdoors. 

Weymouth was in a panic of frantic 
fright; he staggered across the lawn and 
flung himself behind a barricade of appre- 
hensively grouped humanity. 

The pursuer was manifestly an outlaw! 
He looked like one—he acted like one. He 
stamped around in circles, persistently aim- 
ing to get at the man whom he had chased 
in. 
Guide Perley Babb ran from the guides’ 
porch and tripped the outlaw, who rose 
and squawked feebly when young Babb 
shook him with violence. 

The son commented privately and grimly, 
his mouth close to the father’s ear. “You're 
drunker’n a bear! You have scared that 
gent out of seven years’ growth. I’m a 
good mind to cuff your byjoosly old ears 
right here in front of the whole crowd.” 

“Gad-slam it, I ain’t the one to blame!” 
protested the elder Babb. “I’m following 
orders strickly—strickly! When he got 
to my camp I hopped out and give him a 
sample of my acting! And he throwed 
down his gun and started hell-whooping for 
home. I’ve nigh run my legs off, trying 
to give back this gun and come in ahead 
of him. He wouldn’t let me be captured! 
I’ve done my best!’”” His sense of wrongs 
—and something else of an inspiriting na- 
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ture—stirred his ire. ‘You give me any 
more lip, youngster, and I'll welt your 
chops good and plenty—and it won’t ve 
acting, either!” 

At this juncture young Weymouth ven- 
-tured to approach the father and son, trust- 
ing to the egis of Guide Babb. “A fine 
brace game you have put me next to!” he 
snarled in bitter recrimination. “First you 
tell me that Dangerous Dorkin isn’t in this 
region. Then you say he is—and that you 
can make him as safe as a porch rocking- 
chair! You're a liar! This renegade rushed 
out and tried to kill me!” 

“Now hold soft on that liar stuff!” 
warned young Babb. “Seeing as how the 
thing has gone as far as it has, I’m going 
to tell you something that I was ashamed 
to own up to! This is my father! I 
could answer for him not hurting you, 
couldn’t I?” 

“How many fathers do you claim to 
have, anyway? This isn’t the man I saw 
last night with you! I tell you again, Babb, 
you're a liar!” 

Young Babb’s eyes narrowed and his jaw 
was set hard for a moment. He doubled 
his fist. But by beating up a guest of the 
hotel in public, he realized, he would lose 
all his guiding jobs after the silly season was 
over. “For reasons best known to myself 
I’ve got to let you get away with it, in- 
stead of breaking you in two, mister! But 
it’s a pity you didn’t show some of this 
fool courage when it would have counted 
for something to-day!” He walked away, 
pushing the father ahead of him. Over his 
shoulder he called back to Weymouth, “A 
jack rabbit hasn’t got anything on you when 
it comes to running—but in courage he can 
put it all over you, you cussed coward!” 

Miss Zennia Kinsley had been observing 
and listening; she was in the company of 
the chap from Philadelphia. “That guide 
is rather coarse, but I agree perfectly with 
what he says, Mr. Blakely. I haven’t 
found a single spark of real heroism in one 
of the young men around the hotel this 
season.” 

“May I not ask you to make one excep- 
tion?” he queried with feeling. 

“T do!” she declared, frankly admiring 
him in the flash of an upturned glance. 
“You were very brave in the case of that 
Dangerous Dorkin. Let’s walk away by 
ourselves—and you must tell me the story 
all over again.” 
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Mr. Blakely was entirely agreeable to 
the suggestion; his oft-repeated story had 
made a great hit; he was feeling that he 
had the elements of a novelist in him. Con- 
sidering that a strange man riding on a 
dingswingle had meekly borrowed matches 
and had hurried on his way, Mr. Blakely 
had a small basis of fact for his fiction. 
Mr. Blakely had not known that he was 
dealing with an outlaw when the matches 
were handed over; a stuttering guide had 
reported on Dangerous Dorkin’s identity 
after the latter had disappeared. 

As Blakely walked away with the girl he 
whipped up his spirit, after another encour- 
aging glance from her, and asked, “May I 
not solicit you to make still another excep- 
tion in my case—a very blessed one?” 

“Isn’t this a rather whirlwind courtship?” 
she queried archly. 

“Tt is! But it’s my impulsive nature to 
plunge into all adventures heart and soul! 
Yowre more dangerous than Dorkin—I 
surrender to you!” 

He fully understood the look which she 
gave him then; he pulled a ring from his 
finger and held her hand and she allowed 
him to adjust the token of their engage- 
ment. ‘It will serve as a pledge until I 
can replace it with a better one, my pre- 
cious Zennia!” 

They were strolling toward the mouth 
of the Marsquamosy road. 

Suddenly from that aperture in the face 
of the forest appeared two men; the one in 
advance slouched along in meek submis- 
sion; the man behind commanded the situa- 
tion with a gun. 

“Ye gods!” gasped Blakely. 
ous Dorkin! Captured!” 

Zennia opened wide her amazed eyes on 
Zachary when he passed her. He gave her 
merely a patronizing nod and a curt, “Good 
evening!” 

He strode on, teaming his captive into 
the presence of the guests of the Brassua 
House. 

A game warden was on the side lines as 
an observer. He shouted for all to hear: 
“Jumped-up Jasper Jethro! Here’s spunk 
and grit, I’ll tell the wall-eyed world! He 
has brought in Dangerous Dorkin!” 

In their absorption in the general situa- 
tion nobody paid especial attention to 
Zachary when he staggered slightly and 
grew white, on hearing that indubitable 
identification by an officer. 


“Danger- 
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The exploiter had given up all idea that 
he had captured the real Lorg Dorkin, the 
notorious, the dangerous. Dorkin’s dis- 
claimer of identity, backed by his looks and 
manner, had agreed with the city man’s own 
opinion. He shivered when he recollected 
his careless and patronizing handling of 
one who was accounted a desperado. 

The guests scattered from in front of the 
hotel entrance and Zachary and his captive 
marched down the lane of humanity. 

The warden ran and overtook the cap- 
tor. “I'll take him off your hands, sir!” 

“Vou will—like blazes you will! He’s 
my man!” declared Zachary in a tone which 
intimidated even a minion of the law. 

When he passed the desk in the lobby, 
Zachary handed the gun to the clerk and 
went on with Dorkin, dusting empty palms 
with the manner of one who had finished a 
good job and had no further use for tools. 
The two disappeared into the elevator; 
in the general amazement men barked and 
women cackled. 

Bulletins by word o’ mouth gave oppor- 
tunity for plenty of buzzing. 

It was reported from the desk that 
Zachary had ordered dinners served in his 
room to himself and his desperado; there 
Was a vague rumor that the hotel doctor 
had been summoned to attend to some sort 
of injuries inflicted on the outlaw by his 
determined captor. The corridor on which 
Zachary’s room was located -was thronged 
when white-faced and apprehensive waiters 
thrust through the press bearing heavy 
trays. The waiters came out and reported 
that Dangerous Dorkin seemed to be very 
savage but that Zachary was cool and had 
the upper hand. 

“T’ll say this, mister!” confided Dorkin 
in the retirement of the room. “I never 
et no such meal o’ vittles as this in all my 
life. I was planning to roast one o’ them 
little pigs for my supper—and my mouth 
was watering. But what’s pig pork side 
o’ this stuff? It was a lucky stab for me 
when you come along to-day. If it wasn’t, 
as you've said, that I ought to get back and 
hunt up my hoss, I’d be puffickly willing 
to hang around here for a spell.” 

“I'd enjoy having you,” stated the cap- 
tor. “But some fool officer would come 
jumping at you-on general principles. The 
thing has worked out fine for me and we’d 
better take no more chances. You make it 
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easy here for yourself, smoking this cigar, 
and I’ll go down and slip some change to 
that game warden. He’ll take you over and 
let you escape—that will clean me in the 
matter.” 

The warden, in a. strictly private inter- 
view, admitted that Dangerous Dorkin was 
not wanted on any specific charge. The 
escape could be easily managed—and he 
was willing to assume the stigma—for a 
price. 

And according to this comfortable ar- 
rangement Dangerous Dorkin faded out of 
the picture! 

The next day—Blakely disobeying the 
protests of Zennia—the engagement was 
made public. 

He was a rank outsider—and the pool 
was dissolved. 

Miss Kinsley bestowed many wistful 
looks on Zachary when he patrolled the 
hotel porch, a proved and extremely popular 
hero. 

In his new pride of performance he re- 
turned only indifferent glances. 

At last, unable to resist the desire, she 
arranged for a téte-a-téte, ostensibly for 
the purpose of congratulating him and to 
express her admiration of his heroism. Mr. 
Zachary received the encomiums gracefully 
but coolly. He also received an unmistak- 
able hint that engagements could be broken 
under certain circumstances. He continued 
to be cool and unimpressed. 

“Listen, Zennia!” he said. “I’m not 
much of a reader—and I may not have this 
yarn right. But wasn’t there a girl once 
on a time who wanted to show off a 
chap who was in love with her—and didn’t 
she throw her glove down into a ring where 
a lot of lions were waiting for dinner?” 

“A poem was written about it, Harry!” 

“He hopped down and got the glove, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes! He was very brave!” 

“What did he do with the glove then?” 

She flushed and was silent. 

“Help me out, please,” he insisted. 
I told you, I’m 


“As 
no reader—especially of 


poetry.” 

“He flung the glove in her face,” she 
stammered. 

“Well, I’m too polite to do a thing like 
that, but——” 


He bowed low and walked away, his chin 
in the air. 
Day in early issues. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE HOLDOUT. 


WY JORKING swiftly for fear of sur- 
prise the rangers stripped the 
body of Cano of everything that 

could prove his identity, then 

heaved the huge carcass into the muddy Rio 
Grande, which had received so many dead 
men from their hands. It was Chico Cano 
beyond a doubt, for the snarling lips even 
in death revealed the doglike fangs which 
marked him; and, shoving the boat into the 
current, Roundtree and Talley retreated, 
bearing his guns and the long knife for evi- 
dence. By one chance in a million they 
had met him face to face and Quick Talley 
had ended his career. The death of Bu- 
chanan was avenged, and the honor of the 
service, but they kept a close mouth and 
said nothing. 

Day after day, as he walked through the 
town, Roundtree could read a kind of ter- 
ror in men’s eyes. It was not that they 
feared him or were awed by the rangers’ 
victory in their battle at Willow Springs; 
they were frightened among themselves and 
kept indoors at night, and at last he dis- 
covered ‘the cause. Crouching down out- 
side the door of a jacal he heard the Mexi- 
cans in low tones discussing the devil’s 
new spider hole. El Diablo had escaped, 


without a doubt, from the deep cave on 
Mount Santa Cruz where the good priest 
had confined him long ago; and to show his 
power he had snatched up Chico Cano and 
borne him away on his web. It was a pun- 
ishment for Chico, who had claimed the 
magic power of transporting himself 
through the air; but the devil, to rebuke 
him, had spun a web from his new spider 
hole and carried him off to hell. 

Cano had gone across the river, two 
hours after midnight, with a boatload of 
brandy and two men; and though the boat 
had been found Chico Cano and his two 
lieutenants had disappeared completely. 
Could the rangers have killed him? No. 
For Chico Cano was invulnerable—he could 
catch the rangers’ bullets in his teeth. But 
he had aspired to the power of the devil 
himself and El Diablo had dragged him 
down to hell. The lights had been seen 
again, moving about on the high ridge of 
the Sierra del Diablo, and that was a sure 
sign the devil was abroad and that he spun 
his web at night. The light was the devil’s 
eyes, and those who went abroad after mid- 
night would be snatched up like Chico Cano. 

Roundtree crept away, grinning, for the 
superstition of the Mexicans had become a 
weapon in his hands; but as he looked 
off through the night at the Sierra del 
Diablo a sudden thought struck him like a 
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blow. Those mountains were the ones the 
caravan robbers had entered when they 
had fled from the rangers at Willow Springs, 
and if lights were seen there now they were 
made by no devil but by the very men they 
were looking for. It was the caravan rob- 
bers, moving about at night, and their hid- 
ing place must be near. 

Here was something to tell the captain 
when hé came riding back from Dragoon 
after his search for the man shot through 
the hand, but when’ Captain Ross arrived 
he bore such momentous news that even the 
death of Chico Cano was forgotten. No 
man with a shattered hand had reported at 
the hospital; but the storekeeper at Horn 
Silver, a mining camp near Willow Springs, 
had sold medicine to Livernash, the cattle- 
man. He had ridden into town the day 
after the battle, with his arm in a sling and 
cursing the vicious stallion that had bit- 
ten two fingers from his hand. Then he 
had bought arnica and gauze bandages and 
headed back for his ranch. But when the 
rangers, hot on his trail, surrounded his 
ranch house they found the whole place de- 
serted. 

There was the fire of a great purpose in 
Captain Ross’ brooding eyes as he an- 
nounced this discovery to his men and, 
though he commended Talley warmly for 
killing Chico Cano, he was more pleased 
over his wounding Livernash. 

“Private Talley,” he said, “I want to take 
back all I said at the time you first men- 
tioned this snapshot. It is little things 
like that, little accidents you might say, 
that mean success or failure in our work. 
I won’t forget you when I make my report. 
We have found their chief, at last, but Liv- 
ernash and his gang have fled—all we know 
is, they rode off to the south. There’s no 
doubt in my mind that ithe men he used as 
rustlers are the same ones that have been 
robbing our caravans. I have found out 
already that Livernash—-which is not his 
name-—-has connections in St. Louis and 
Chihuahua City. He’s the acting head of 
this gang. Under three different names and 
at three different post offices he has been re- 
ceiving mail and sending out orders; but, 
unless I’m badly mistaken, there’s a here- 
after coming for him. We’ve jumped the 
fox from his cover, at last. Now anything 
can happen, because he and his men are 
desperate, and they’ve taken to the hills for 
a last stand; but we won’t see a man until 
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that next caravan comes in—they’ll be plan- 
ning a grand clean-up, before they quit. 

“Tn another week the caravan is due, and 
we’ve got just that long to locate their hold- 
out. There will be no more surprises, like 
this last one at Willow Springs, because 
they will be on the lookout now; and I 
don’t believe, honestly, that the rangers 
can stand them off if they come down to 
rob this next wagon train. All the tough 
men around Dragoon have suddenly disap- 
‘peared—they’re undoubtedly members of 
the gang—and if we don’t strike a blow be- 
fore they come down in force we’ll be out- 
numbered five to one. They’re desperate 
men, perhaps seventy-five or a hundred of 
them, and we’ve got to depend on surprising 
them. Now if we call ourselves rangers 
we’ve got to find that holdout—and if we 
do, we’ll kill every man. I’ve ordered the 
rest of the boys out to rake the country 
in pairs, from here to the Chicos Peaks, 
and I want you to do the same. Go any- 
where you want ‘to and look for their horse 
tracks—and if you find ’em, trail ’em to 
hell. We’ve got to find that holdout, that’s 
all.” 

Leaving orders for every man to return 
in a week, when the third big caravan was 
due, Captain Ross changed horses and rode 
off down the river, where he expected to 
find his men. Having ridden the country 
for years in pursuit of the Apaches he knew 
every trail like his hand; but there were a 
hundred spaces between, where no trails 
led, that would conceal a regiment of men. 
There was only one recourse and that was 
to look for tracks and follow them wherever 
they led; and after the captain had gone 
Jess started off with Talley on a hunt for 
the devil and his spider hole. If the Sierra 
del Diablo was taboo with the Mexicans 
that made it all the better for a hiding place 
and Roundtree had a shrewd suspicion that 
those lights, seen at night, were shown pur- 
posely to keep the Mexicans away. One 
thing was certain—Devil’s Mountain was 
not ten miles away from where the caravan 
had been attacked and robbed, and the 
robbers had fled directly toward it. Horse 
tracks would tell the tale and, waiting till 
darkness concealed their movements, the 
rangers rode back to Willow Springs. 

The next morning at daylight, keeping 
well under cover, they began to circle 
around the blocklike peaks; for the Sierra 
del Diablo was a succession of square domes 
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cut down by deep boxed cafions. Below the 
high peaks there was a broad table-land, 
studded with cedars, which sloped off by 
degrees into long, cactus-covered ridges that 
ran down to the rough country below. It 
was here that the two rangers began, pa- 
tiently searching along the foothills for the 
tracks of shod horses mounting the heights; 
and on the second day they found where 
three horsemen had passed, heading up 
from the Presidio trail. The tracks were 
old but distinct and with a sense of grim 
triumph Roundtree followed them to the 
top of the ridge. 

Creeping up and looking over they saw a 
broad cafion below them, leading up be- 
tween two of the peaks; and beyond lay 
the high table-land, broken up by deep 
chasms, that was visible from the river 
at Presidio. It was a rough and forbidding 
country, covered with cactus and thorny 
bushes and gaunt forests of the spiny 
lechuguillas, but no worse and no better 
than the rest of the desolate region that lay 
within the Big Bend of the Rio Grande. 
Great shelves of limestone rock stepped 
down in even terraces, which became water- 
falls during the storms, and under these 
huge dikes the water had hollowed out 
holes, making it a succession of hiding 
places. There were caves and caverns every- 
where, now the dens of bears and mountain 
lions but capable of sheltering men as well. 

Tying their horses out of ‘sight, the two 
rangers got out their glasses “and looked 
it out carefully for trails. Sundown found 
them still spying, though nothing had been 
found; and_ that night by turns they 
watched for the mysterious lights which had 
so alarmed the superstitious natives at Pre- 
sidio. Nothing showed, but the three horse 
tracks led down off of their ridge into the 
shadowy cafion below; and the next after- 
noon, still watching through their glasses, 
they spied a single horseman, far to the 
north. He was evidently riding along a 
trail, for he did not stop to pick his way but 
proceeded in a purposeful trot, and at last 
they saw him dip down into the big cafion 
and disappear into a smaller one, above. 
Until dusk they swept the country, fixing 
each landmark in their minds so they could 
locate that particular side cafion; and then, 
riding all night, they circled half around 
the mountain and came out where the horse- 
man had first appeared. Dawn showed 
them a dim trail with a fresh horse track 
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leading down it—the track of the man they 
sought. 

For the rangers to leave a footprint on 
that trail would be to court certain death 
-—for the outlaws would track them down 
like deer; and, brushing out the hoof marks 
behind them, they hid their horses in a 
thicket and proceeded across the mesa on 
foot. Slowly and carefully they worked 
their way, never showing against the sky 
line but keeping down in the water-worn 
gulches; but the cafion the man had entered 
seemed to have passed out of existence, 
though the other landmarks were there. 
First they circled to the north, to cut the 
cafion near its head, and then they swung 
around to the east and south, working 
nearer and nearer the mouth. It was hot 
work in the broiling sun, but their labor was 
wasted—the cafion was not there. It was 
lost. 

Noon found them thirsty and spent, pant- 
ing like dogs in the bottom of a dry wash 
which they had followed almost down to the 
cafion mouth; but a big surprise was in 
store for them. The cajion they sought had 
either stopped blind or it and the lone 
rider were optical illusions; for they had 
located the cafion mouth by a dozen land- 
marks and the man undoubtedly had ridden 
into it, yet now it was nowhere to be found. 
They had just taken shelter under the 
branches of a cedar and were looking out 
the country below when, clear and distinct, 
they heard a dinner gong ring, apparently 
in the cafion below. 

“What the hell is that?” gasped Talley. 

“Must be dinner time,” responded Round- 
tree, half in jest, and snapped open his 
hunting-case watch. The hands pointed to 
a quarter past twelve. 

“Look yonder!” hissed Talley, suddenly 
pointing through the boughs; and what had 
seemed the top of a rock moved and rose, 
assuming the form of a man. His back was 
toward them, but they could see his rifle 
glint as he dropped it into the crook of his 
arm; and as they lay there watching him 
they saw him step down and another armed 
man take his place. The new guard glanced 
about, then settled down behind the rock 
fort which had been built on the point of the 
hill. Once more the desolate landscape 
was as lifeless as ever, but now the rangers 
knew it was peopled. Somewhere in the 
depths below there was a rendezvous of 
men and these were the outposts on guard. 
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But the sentry was looking the other way, 
down Devil’s Cafion, which the rangers had 
watched so long, and Roundtree glanced at 
his partner. Then silently they withdrew 
and, taking shelter in the gulch, they crept 
down toward the sound of the gong. 

Except for the appearance of the man 
cn the point they might have gone away, 
unccnvinced, but now they knew the gong 
was no illusion, no trick of the devil to fool 
them. The devil was there, but not with 
tail and horns; and the Devil’s Spider Hole 
bade fair to develop into the hiding place 
of Livernash and his gang. The dinner 
gong which had rung was the familiar tri- 
angle, made of a crowbar, which was found 
in front of every frontier restaurant; and a 
dinner gong argued the presence not only 
of a cookhouse but of a large number of 
boarders as well. 

Bellying along from rock to rock the two 
rangers crept down the gulch, stopping often 
to listen and peer around each point to 
escape an unpleasant surprise. For if their 
presence had been detected by some other 
concealed guard the first thing they would 
know of it would be to find themselves sur- 
rounded, in which case the end was a cer- 
tainty. The outlaws were evidently holed 
up, ready to make a last stand against Ross 
and his company of rangers, and they would 
shoot the two scouts on sight. But months 
of immunity had made the guards care- 
less and as they watched the points from 
cover Jess and Talley located a second one, 
idly gazing off down the cafion. He sat 
with his back to them, never looking behind 
him, and taking courage they crept on down 
the gulch. It came to an end suddenly and 
they looked over a dry waterfall into a 
sink hole, filled with men. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

DE MONTANA BRINGS RANSOM. 
AWD A’mighty!” breathed Talley as 
he gazed down into the round sink 
and saw men that he knew walking about. 
They were not two hundred feet away and 
any one of them would have killed him on 
sight. The narrow gulch the rangers had 
followed had dropped off suddenly over a 
waterfall sixty feet high and in the walled- 
in space below there were men and houses, 
and a corral full of horses to boot. Under 
the overhang of the rim an adobe building 
nearly eighty feet long was giving forth a 
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stream of men, and at right angles to it and 
out in the open a second long building 
served as cookhouse. From their hiding 
place above the rangers could hear the clat- 
ter of dishes and see the triangle which had 
summoned the men to dinner; but the meal 
was over now and the men, all heavily 
armed, were passing in and out of the bunk 
house. 

Nearly every man had two pistols in his 
belt, besides a businesslike butcher knife; 
and some, perhaps from habit or from fear 
of their companions, carried their rifles in 
their hands to the corral. There, behind a 
solid fence of cedar posts, from seventy- 
five to a hundred horses were confined, 
horses picked for their strength and breed- 
ing and kept waiting for some dash or raid. 
There were men there watering their horses 
that Roundtree had seen at Dragoon, buy- 
ing the drinks at King Wootan’s saloon; 
and as they watched the house expectantiy 
Mysterious Dave came sauntering out and 
stood calmly surveying the scene. 

He walked with a slight limp, a reminder 
of the time when Talley had shot him from 
the stage boot; but unlike the rest, who 
looked rough and unkempt, he was as clean 
shaven and dapper as ever. Talley grum- 
bled in his throat as he beheld within gun- 
shot this man he had sworn to kill, but 
the first shot he fired would be his own 
death knell and he settled down impatiently 
to wait. From a great cave beneath the 
overhang the men brought out bundles of 
grass, which had been collected from the 
hillsides and stored, and fed them to their 
horses. Each man kept to himself and as 
he watched them intently Jess seemed to 
sense the seething hate that possessed them. 

In this shut-in hole, only an acre or 
two in extent, there were crowded together 
the hardest characters in the whole West 
and they eyed each other morosely. A 
guard stood at the lower end of the blind 
canon, beside a brass cannon which was 
pointing toward the entrance, and nobody 
came or went. The men were prisoners, 
held in leash by a superior will that none 
of them dared disobey; and when an alter- 
cation sprang up the rangers were given a 
chance to see the power of the man. The 
door of a small office in the farther end of 
the bunk house opened quickly and Liver- 
nash stepped out. His right hand was 
swathed in gauze and his gaunt face was 
pale, but at one look from his cold eyes 
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the men dropped their petty quarrel and 
slunk away out of his sight. He closed the 
door quietly and Mysterious Dave laughed 
as he turned and went back into the house. 

As for the rangers, they crept away, 
hardly daring to draw breath, until they 
were safely out of sight of the guards; and 
when they found their horses they remained 
hid till sundown, although they were half 
dead from thirst. The cold anger of Liver- 
nash had reached even to them and they 
knew that to be seen meant death. One 
look had been enough to convince them be- 
yond a doubt that he was the leader of 
the gang. Mysterious Dave was a mere go- 
between, the men were petty criminals, com- 
pared to this king of them all. From his 
bristling black hair to his slender, high- 
heeled boots, he had something regal and 
terrifying about him; and though he was 
sick and pale, his steely blue eyes seemed 
to gleam with fierce light, like a sword. No 
man less cruel could hope for an instant to 
hold such a gang in restraint. 

There was hidden in that sink hole the 
concentrated wickedness of half a continent, 
the offscourings of the worst of the old 
West; and Roundtree could only wonder 
how Captain Ross, seeking the man, had 
ever doubted that Livernash was chief. But 
all those horses and men could not remain 
long in this hiding place among the cliffs. 
They were waiting, as Ross had guessed, 
for some last desperate raid before they 
rode off in force. Counting as accurately 
as possible, Jess estimated their number at 
forty-five men, all told, of whom ten or 
twelve were Mexicans; and with the cannon 
to shoot down the narrow entrance their 
holdout was impregnable from the front. 

But as he had lain there looking down 
and appraising its strength and weakness it 
had seemed possible to Roundtree to take 
the stronghold from the rear, or at least 
to divide the attack. Two reatas tied to- 
gether would make a rope long enough to 
lower a man over the cliff, and if the sur- 
prise were complete Ross’ small force of 
rangers might hope to come off victors in 
the fight. Yet signs of a master mind were 
in evidence everywhere, from the cannon 
set at the mouth to rake the narrow en- 
trance to the bunk house built under the 
overhang. Except for that precaution the 
huge boulders that lined the cliff could be 
pushed over and sent crashing through the 
roof; but everything had been foreseen, and 
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the strict discipline maintained would make 
a surprise attack doubly difficult. 

Worst of all, the company of rangers was 
dispersed all over the country, seeking the 
outlaws who were hiding so close; and be- 
fore they could be summoned and led to the 
attack the robbers might take to the open. 
Only one thing could hold them back—a 
delayed start on the part of the caravan, 
which even then was due at Presidio. For 
although Livernash, if he chose, could ride 
boldly out and defy the rangers to attack 
him, it was obvious that his purpose was to 
raid the big caravan and carry away its bul- 
lion as he fled. He had always made a 
business of robbery and could be depended 
upon to do so to the end. 

Although they were so weak from fatigue 
and hunger that they could hardly sit their 
horses, Jess and Talley did not rest until, 
late that night, they rode into the ranger 
camp. The big caravan had arrived but 
was parked on the Mexican side, pending 
the settlement of a dispute with the cus- 
toms officials; and after all their frantic 
haste the rangers found the camp deserted, 
which left nothing to do but wait. Hav- 
ing failed to locate the outlaws, Ross and 
his men were still riding, and so a whole 
day was lost. Across the river the chief 
of customs had detected the wagon master 
in an effort to smuggle bullion out of the 
country; and while the wagon master pro- 
tested that it was a ruse to foil the ban- 
dits, who had repeatedly attacked the cara- 
van, the chief of customs had seized the 
hundred thousand dollars in gold bullion 
which he had discovered in the false bot- 
tom of a wagon. There were threats and 
counterthreats and appeals to the rurales, 
who had defended the caravan from the 
robbers; until finally at sundown the jefe 
restored the bullion and haughtily beck- 
oned them to cross. The caravan was just 
parking when Ross and his rangers came 
riding in from the east. 

The captain listened intently, rubbing 
his nose in surprise as he heard the astound- 
ing tale of the holdout; and then, bidding 
his men get all the rest they could, he went 
off by himself to think. All told he had but 
sixteen men, the rest being still out scout- 
ing, and to attack the robbers’ stronghold 
with such a small force would mean a great 
loss, perhaps defeat. For the men whom 
Livernash had gathered together were heav- 
ily armed and desperate, and many of them 
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could shoot as well as his rangers—unless 
they were taken by surprise. Only by a 
night attack with the greatest possible force 
could ¢he captain hope to win, and after 
holding his council of war Ross summoned 
Roundiree and sent him to the caravan 
with a message. If the wagon master would 
kindly delay his departure from Presidio 
he would find it very much to his advantage. 

So much and no more, and after a drink 
with the swarthy wagon master Jess strolled 
about among the huge wagons. They were 
loaded mountain high with bales of hides 
and sacks of wool, with crates of fragrant 
panochs and stacks of gaudy sombreros for 
the Mexican population of San Antonio; 
and around one fire he discovered a group 
of wealthy passengers, who were traveling 
with the caravan for protection. He was 
just turning away when a man touched his 
arm and he beheld old Trinidad, the mozo. 

“Ah, Sefior Reenger!” he implored, “have 
you not found my mistress? We have been 
searching for her everywhere. And now 
her poor father, thinking his daughter is 
held for ransom, has come up with the cara- 
van, bringing gold. Will you not come and 
talk with my master?” 

He led the ranger back to a space be- 
tween two wagons where, reclining against 
a pile of costly Mexican blankets, an old 
Spanish don sat watching them. Although 
he had been traveling a week with the dusty 
caravan his white linen shirt was immacu- 
late; and from his sombrero, spangled with 
gold, to his pearl-handled pistols he was 
attired in the height of fashion. Nor did 
he seem perturbed -by the loss of his daugh- 
ter and the fact that even a ransom would 
not restore her, for he was smoking a ciga- 
rette which he did not cast aside until Trini- 
dad had finished his introduction. Then he 
rose up gravely and, doffing his hat, conde- 
scended to give Roundtree his hand. 

“So you are the ranger who shot my 
daughter?” he cbserved with a saturnine 
smile. “Nevertheless, I wish to thank you, 
for if you had not shot her she would have 
fled with Raymondo Cantara. Rather than 
suffer that disgrace I should prefer to see 
her killed, for the honor of our family is 
something. But have you seen my son, 
Don Valentino?” 

“Yes, sefor,” responded Roundtree, ac- 
cepting the Don’s corn husks and tobacco 
and rolling a meager cigarette, “I met him 
two weeks ago, down the river.” 
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“And what was he doing?” demanded 
De Montana brusquely. 

“He was bringing across some cattle,” an- 
swered Jess. 

“So I hear,” said the old man grimly. 
“He was seen by one of my vaqueros driv- 
ing off his own father’s steers. It is not 
enough that my daughter should run away 
to follow after a cow thief and jailbird but 
for my sins my only son must turn ladrone 
and be seen consorting with robbers. Ever 
since this ill-omened American, this Dave 
Misterioso, appeared with his stolen cattle 
my family has been under a curse. Yet a 
father must learn to bear with his chil- 
dren and I have come to ransom my daugh- 


ter. Do you know where she is to be 
found?” 

“No, senor, I do not,” replied Roundtree 
gravely. 


“And Don Valentino—where is he?” 

“Quién sabe?” shrugged Jess, glancing 
about, and De Montana dismissed Trin:dad 
with a nod. - 

“Now tell me, where is my son?” he 
demanded. 

“He has joined the Vinagrones,” began 
Roundtree but the old man would hear no 
more. 

“The Vinagrones!” he cried, “those scum 
of all pelados/’’ And he burst out in fluent 
Spanish curses. 

“One moment!” interposed Jess. ‘He 
left a message which might make you 
change your mind. He joined the Vina- 
grones in order to kill Mysterious Dave, 
who had taken shelter with the gang; and 
he said to tell his father, in case he did 
not return, that he died for the honor of 
his family.” 

“My Valentino? He said that?” ex- 
claimed De Montana, his sad eyes lighting 
up with a smile; and, taking Roundtree in 
his arms, he patted him affectionately on 
the back. 

“Ah, my friend!” he murmured, “you 
have made an old man happy when there 
seemed nothing but death and disgrace. 
Valentino is a true son and I have cruelly 
misjudged him, yet if he is killed I will 
not repine too much. But one question be- 
fore you leave, for I perceive you have busi- 
ness which perhaps is as pressing as mine. 
I have brought a sack of gold, ten thousand 
dollars in all, to ransom my daughter, if 
she is stolen; but every one says that Chico 
Cano did not take her, that the Vinagrones 
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know nothing about her. She is gone, that 
I know; and the question, my friend, is 
hard for a father to ask. Do you think she 
has run off with this American—this man 
they call Dave Misterioso?” 

“No, no!” Roundtree answered vehe- 
mently. “But———” And at that he closed 
his mouth. What he knew he dared not 
say, and the old man regarded him 
shrewdly. 

“That is enough,” he said. “Other gen- 
tlemen have lost their daughters and had to 
redeem them by ransom; but rather than 
have Alicia run away with this renegade 
I would kill her with my own hand. Have 
you any idea where Dave is to be 
found?” 

Once more Roundtree opened his mouth 
to speak and closed it again resolutely. Not 
even by a wink or a nod of the head would 
he admit his portentous secret. 

“Bastante!” pronounced De Montana, “I 
understand, my friend, and since the trees 
have ears I will ask no more questions for 
I know that you will help me if you can. 
I have heard of your valor and of the 
ladrones you have killed, and if you will 
bring me the ears of Mysterious Dave I 
will give you this sack of gold.” 

He fetched forth a heavy sack and 
dropped it clinking on the blanket, but 
Roundtree shook his head. 

“The rangers do not hunt men for their 
ears,” he said. “If I find Dave I will: kill 
him for nothing.” 

“What?” De Montana cried brusquely. 
“You are an American, and refuse to take 
money? Then something must be wrong! 
Perhaps it is not enough?” 

“The sefior has a very low opinion of 
Americans,” observed Jess with a thin- 
lipped smile. “But since you ask the ques- 
tion, I wish to kill this man myself and 
not for anybody’s money. If all goes well, 
perhaps within a week I shall have the 
pleasure of meeting him.” 

“Aha!” nodded the old man, smiling 
wisely, “you are a caballero then, like my- 
self. I will wait here for you, in case you 
live to return. But if you see my Valen- 
tino, please give him a father’s blessing and 
tell him the past is forgotten and my arms 
long to embrace him.” 

“Muy bien,” agreed Roundtree. 
case I find your daughter?” 

“Bring her back,” decided De Montana. 
“We shall see.” 


“And in 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ROBBER BEES SWARM. 


ITH his rangers still out in search of 
the robbers who had been located 
within three hours of camp, Captain Ross 
paced back and forth in front of the fire, 
shaking his head and muttering to himself. 
From time to time he looked up, straining 
his eyes into the darkness as he heard some 
muffled footfall; and along toward midnight 
his face lighted up as he beheld six more 
men riding in. They were six of his best 
and as he looked them over his impatience 
to be gone overcame him. 

“Come on, boys,” he said, hurriedly 
arousing the sleepers. ‘“We’ve got twenty- 
two men now, and I’ve got to make that 
ridge before daylight. We can’t let these 
rascals get away.” 

He rustled about among his men, seeing 
that every belt was filled and spare car- 
tridges stowed away in their saddle bags; 
then with the pack mules loaded light he 
set off at a high trot, which did not slacken 
till daylight. The rangers rode in their 
proper order, with two scouts ahead and a 
rear guard to bring up the mules, and the 
false dawn was just fading into the dark- 
ness that precedes the day when they took 
shelter in the brush along the ridge. The 
horses were taken back and _ close-herded 
in a box cafion, where they would not be 
seen from below, and then with feverish 
eagerness Captain Ross whipped out his 
field glasses and looked down into Devil’s 
Cafion. 

“Now show me that blind cafion,”’ he 
said to Roundtree. ‘Where’s that trail that 
comes in from above? Do you think you 
can take ten men and get in there unob- 
served—and then lower yourselves with 
ropes?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Roundtree. 
a chance.” 

“T’ll do it,” agreed Ross. ‘And then [’ll 
take ten men more and advance up this 
cafion, after dark. The moon is up late, 
now, after midnight.” 

“Tt’ll be up around one,” estimated Jess. 
“But I’ve got to get over the falls before 
then. The way that sink hole lays the 
moon will shine right into it and the guard 
would see us, sure.” 

“Y’m going to leave all that to your own 
judgment,” said Ross. “‘You’ve looked over 
the ground and you know better than I do 
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what measures you ought to take. Only 
get there in time to lower away carefully 
or they’ll trap you like so many rats. Once 
you get into the hole you can put up a good 
fight, and [ll wait till I hear you shoot. 
Then look out for our cross fire, from -be- 
low. But some one has got to get down 
and kill that guard by the cannon or he'll 
wipe out my entire command.” 

“T’ll send Quick,” volunteered Roundtree. 
“He’s sure.” 

“Tf we can surprise them in the houses 
and get them to running out I have no 
great fear of the result, but if they recover 
from their panic and punch loopholes in 
those adobes we’ll lose a lot of men, that’s 
sure. But we’ve got to make the attack be- 
fore they escape, and rely on reénforcements 
later on. Once we get them bottled up the 
boys will do the rest, if we have to fight 
them off with rocks. But we’ve got to 
strike to-night—that’s all.” 

“Suits me,” nodded Roundtree and re- 
tired with a grin as the captain called up 
Talley. 

Until two in the afternoon the rangers 
slept under the trees, resting their nerves 
for the battle to come; but a commotion 
among the lookouts roused Roundtree from 
his slumber and he crept up to look over 
the ridge. In the cafion below a solid body 
of Mexicar horsemen was riding up from 
Willow Springs, and the rangers were curs- 
ing under their breath. Fighting two to 
one they were prepared to attack the Ameri- 
cans already concealed in the cafion, but 
here by actual count were over thirty Mexi- 
cans, riding up to join the gang. And the 
chances were good that as evening came on 
other men would ride out or in. The out- 
laws were swarming like robber bees, at- 
tracted by the honey of the caravan; and 
to have them all leave would be as much 
of a misfortune as to have their number 
increased. 

Roundtree reached for his glasses and 
looked down at the cavalcade which was 
moving at a trot up the canon and as he 
brought them into focus his eyes caught a 
familiar horse, a three-colored pinto—Ali- 
cia’s! He looked again and among the bob- 
bing hats he made out a woman’s form; a 
woman surrounded by a guard of six men, 
sitting a horse that was led by a seventh. 
Here at last was the secret of Alicia’s dis- 
appearance—she had been carried away 
by the Mexicahs; and though Chico Cano’s 
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Vinagrones had stoutly denied all knowl- 
edge of her the men must be part of his 
band. They had been holding her prisoner 
and now, before his eyes, they were taking 
her up to Livernash. And the rangers must 
wait till nightfall, and then for the rising 
of the moon. 

“This looks very bad,” spoke up Captain 
Ross by his side and Roundtree looked up 
at him, blinking. 

“What does?” 
angrily. 

“Why, these thirty-two Mexicans, all 
armed to the teeth, going up to join the 
Americans.” 

“Oh hell, what’s the difference?” grum- 
bled Roundtree. 

“This is Chico Cano’s gang, unless I’m 
badly mistaken, and they’re preparing to at- 
tack the caravan. What I mean is, the 
whole gang is likely to come out again and 
we'll have to fight in the open.” 

“Oh, I see,” answered Jess, and smiled 
grimly. What he had feared was that his 
captain would refuse to attack that night; 
but, finding him so resolute, Roundtree sud- 
denly took heart and passed the captain his 
glasses. 

“See that woman down there?” he said. 
“That’s Alicia de Montana—she’s a pris- 
oner.” 

“T don’t see her,” Ross responded at last. 

“Yes you do,” retorted Jess, “and you 
know damn well what’s happening. They’re 
taking her up to Livernash.” 

“How do you know all that?” inquired 
the captain. 

“T saw Livernash up the river with Chico 
Cano, the night Alicia disappeared; and 
I’ve known all along he was trying to get 
hold of her. She told me so, herself.” 

“When was that?” asked Ross unsmil- 
ingly. 

“That day we took the Mexicans to Dra- 
goon. I saw her, but you didn’t know.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned the captain, “but 
you know my orders, Sergeant Roundtree. 
No love affairs until we get our man.” 

“Ain't I out to get him?” flared up 
Roundtree. “Well, have a little mercy— 
give me a chance! I don’t care if there’s 
two hundred men in that hole, I want to get 
in there—to-night.” 

“You’re taking ten men with you,” Ross 
reminded him sternly. “Have you consid- 
ered what might happen to them?” 

“What are we here for?” demanded 


he demanded, almost 
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Roundtree. “Don’t it lie in the line of 
duty? But I’m going if I have to go alone.” 

“We won’t argue that point till we see 
which way the cat jumps,” answered the 
captain after a pause. “If some of those 
men come out we'll attack, for a certainty; 
and if they don’t—well, I reckon we will, 
anyway. But while we’re on the subject, 
you'll go in there to kill criminals and not 
to save this girl. If I thought for a moment 
you would deviate from your duty I’d leave 
you behind with the horses.” 

“T’ll kill °em—give me a chance!” pleaded 
Jess, but the captain only muttered and 
went off. 

It was two hours later when he came hur- 
_ rying back and as he looked down into the 
cafion he laughed softly. A big band of 
Mexicans was riding down from the strong- 
hold and there was not an American among 
them. The Mexicans were excited, racing 
their horses back and forth and waving 
their arms as they talked, and as they 
strung along past Ross smiled. 

“They’ve had trouble,” he said, “up at 
the holdout. When they rode up there were 
thirty-two, including the girl, and now there 
are forty-three. The Americans and Mexi- 
‘cans have split.” 

“Maybe going down to lay for the cara- 
van,” suggested Roundtree, but the captain 
shook his head. 

“They don’t dare to,” he said. ‘“That’s 
Livernash’s perquisite and he’d skin them 
alive if they tried it. Besides, the caravan 
isn’t coming—you fixed that up, last night. 
No, sergeant, we’ve got these renegades just 
exactly where we want them and right now 
is the time to strike. They won’t leave up 
there to-night, because there’s nothing to 
leave for, so as soon as these men get out 
of sight you’d better start on your circle and 
T’ll advance up the cafion after dark. It’s 
very important, considering the ride you’ve 
got to make, to have plenty of leeway for 
emergencies; but if you arrive ahead of time 
don’t make that an excuse for going down 
into that hole too soon. I know what’s on 
your mind, but we need moonlight for night 
shooting, and this matter of the girl must 
wait.” 


“Yes, sir,” responded Roundtree briefly — 


and the captain regarded him fixedly. 
“Sergeant,” he said, “I don’t blame you 
altogether for what happened at the Dra- 
goon jail, but with a ranger duty comes 
first. You made a mistake and now you 
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must pay for it, no matter what the cost. 
The orders for to-night are to take no pris- 
oners. This is a fight to the death, on both 
sides. But remember, whatever happens, 
I want Livernash and Mysterious Dave. 
That’s all, Sergeant Roundtree—you can 
go.” 

He stood looking after Roundtree as he 
gathered his men and started off down the 
gulch for their horses; but so closely did 
they keep cover that, though he watched for 
them with his glasses, the captain could not 
see them ride out. All the craft that the 
rangers had learned from the Indians and 
passed down from veteran to recruit was put 
into this daylight ride and the sun had set 
before Ross was satisfied in his long search 
of cafion and butte. But as he was turn- 
ing away from his lookout on the ridge he 
saw in the gathering dusk a mass of mov- 
ing horsemen, advancing up Devil’s Cafion. 
It was the Mexicans, coming back to join 
the Americans; and somewhere in that wil- 
derness of thorn-spiked yuccas eleven men 
were riding to attack them. 

Darkness came down suddenly like the 
shadow of huge wings and still the captain 
stood staring; then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and turned away. 

“We'll have to fight it out,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE BATTLE. 


HILE the Mexicans were swarming 
back into the stronghold among the 
cliffs Sergeant Roundtree and his ten men 
were circling around to the .north, riding 
to attack the bandits from the rear. But, 
try as he would to restrain his impatience, 
Roundtree found himself spurring ahead; 
and when they arrived at last where their 
horses were to be left they had a good two 
hours to spare. Still his impatience drove 
him on and, leaving their spurs on their 
saddles, they set off on foot down the trail. 
Each man had rigged a sling to carry his 
carbine over his shoulder when he made the 
descent into the sink and their pockets were 
bulging with cartridges, in addition to the 
double row in their belts. ° They were 
stripped for the fight, except for their guns, 
and these were carefully muffled with cloth; 
and every man carried his throw rope, to 
splice onto the line that was to lower them 
into the hole. 
As he led the way down the gulch which 
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would bring them to the waterfall, Jess 
glanced again and again to the east, hoping 
to catch the coming radiance of the moon; 

but the sky was dark except for the millions 
of stars which sprinkled the heavens like 

dust. There was an hour or more to wait 

and, leaving his men to rest, he wormed his 
way down to the overhang. The sink hole 

below was obscured in Stygian darkness 

made all the more black by a single square 

of light, the window of .the cookhouse. 

Even at that hour the cook was up, per- 

haps setting his sour dough or boiling coffee 

for the men who stood guard; but the hole 

was black dark and if Alicia was there she 

was lost in that pool of night. It was as 
if the darkness, like water, had flowed into 
the sunken valley, filling it to the brim with 

a murky gloom. 

For a half hour that seemed endless he 
lay watching and listening on the edge of 
the broad-lipped waterfall; and the wind, 
sucking up, brought the smell of the horses 
and the fragrance of boiling coffee. Then 
he caught a whiff of the rank odor of car- 
bolic salve, rubbed in perhaps on some sad- 
dle-scarred back among the corral full of 
dozing horses—or was it from the cook- 
house itself, where Livernash was doctoring 
his hand? Jess lay there sniffing the wind 
like a wolf that scents its natural enemy, 
the dog, and as he peered down into the 
hole he could imagine the man he hunted 
pacing restlessly about in the dark. Per- 
haps at that very moment he was looking up 
at the rim, where round boulders stood out 
against the sky; and if he saw a head move 
the alarm would be given before the nimble 
rangers could descend. But without a doubt 
Livernash was suffering from his shattered 
hand, and his thoughts would be far from 
love. Roundtree edged back slowly and he 
did not return until the moon began to 
light up the east. 

The rangers had braided their throw 
ropes together into a cable two inches 
through, with a big knot at the upper end; 
and after a long look into the silent sink 
hole Jess lowered it over the edge, and 
Quick Talley was the first man down. Be- 
ing the lightest of the band he had claimed 
the place of honor and soon he signaled 
back that all was well. Then, with the knot 
in the rope wedged beneath a giant boulder, 
the rangers lowered themselves one by one 
into the midst of the sleeping bandits. 
Horses snorted in the corral as they scented 
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the strange men and the cook moved about 
in the kit-hen; but not a sound was made 
to attract the attention of the guard, wher- 
ever he might be. But now the die was 
cast, for they could not climb up the rope 
which had lowered them into this hole—not 
if their presence was discovered from be- 
low. They crouched down where they had 
landed, not daring to move about, until at 
last the moon topped the rim and threat- 
ened soon to betray their hiding place. 

At first it touched the rim of the water- 
fall, where the telltale rope still dangled; 
then as the world whirled on it let in the 
light inch by inch till the floor of the sink 
hole was flooded. From where they hid 
they could see the wall of the enormous 
bunk house, and the two doors at the farther 
end; but the rest of the long building, be- 
ing built under the overhang, was hidden 
in the blackness of the shadows. Across 
the hole at right angles stood the cook 
house with its lighted window, sole sign of 
life in the stronghold; and between them 
passed the gulch where the rain water in 
times of storm flowed over the waterfall and 
swept on. It was dry now and cut down 
hip-high between the boulders which flanked 
its course on either side; and with each 
man in his proper place they advanced 
down the wash, crouching low in the shelter 
of the cut bank. 

In the lead went Sergeant Roundtree, a 
pistol in each hand and his carbine slung 
over his shoulder; and behind him fol- 
lowed Talley, intent on creeping past the 
cookhouse and shooting down the guard at 
the entrance. The men followed in the 
positions which it was their duty to keep, 
each ranger shooting at the bandits who 
opposed him; Talley and two men to take 
care of the cookhouse and the remainder 
to watch the door of the bunk house. When 
the men sleeping inside began to rush out 
they were to take them as they ran, being 
careful to let none get through behind 
them; but though their plans were well laid 
and as carefully carried out they failed in 
the expected surprise. Sergeant Round- 
tree had crept within fifty feet of the bunk- 
house door when, without a bark or growl, 
three ferocious dogs rushed out from under 
the house. Never before, in all their scout- 
ing, had the dogs been seen or heard, but 
he knew what they were at a glance. They 
were the same breed as the savage creature 
which had made him swallow his heart when 
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he had stepped through Chico Cano’s gate, 
and yet he did not shoot. 

“Knock ’em down with your six-shoot- 
ers,” he muttered to his men, and smashed 
the leader over the head. It went dewn be- 
neath the blow but in an instant it was 
up again, coming on with the silent ferocity 
he remembered so well, and as it broke 
through his guard he shot it. Two other 
shots rang out and the mastiffs dropped 
dead, but the camp had been alarmed. 

“Go after the guard!” ordered Round- 
tree, and Talley rushed around the cook 
house before the last of the dogs was killed. 
He met a man running toward him, his 
rifle in his hand; and without a word Tal- 
ley shot him dead, then crouched in the 
shadow of the house. But the entrance was 
clear and he came bounding back to the 
other rangers just as the first of the out- 
laws rushed out. 

They came stumbling out of the bunk 
house, so confused by being aroused from 
sleep that they had no purpose or plan 
more than the primitive instinct to escape, 
the first thought of a hunted man. 

And though they came out with drawn pis- 
tols the rangers shot them down before they 
could move a hand. Every ranger shot 
counted and as their pistols were emptied 
they snatched their repeating rifles from 
their shoulders. So fast and furious had 
the firing been as the door became glutted 
with men that their six-shooters had been 
emptied in no time, yet the first rush was 
as nothing to the mad mass of fighting men 
that now came tumbling out the door. They 
leaped over each other and trampled on 
the dead—ten rangers with their repeaters 
could not stop them. 

Crouching low by the bank of the wash 
and with their rifles at the hip Roundtree’s 
rangers worked their levers I!ke mad, but 
the bunk-house door gave out men and still 
more men until the rangers stood aghast. 
Now their carbines were empty too and 
they dropped back to reload, their gun bar- 
rels burning their hands as they worked; 
but the lull in their firing was broken by a 
rip of shooting from below and the rangers 
set up a yell. Captain Ross and his men 
had gained the gateway in safety and were 
mowing down the outlaws as they fled. 

“Back to the rocks!” ordered Roundtree 
as the bullets zipped around them and, still 
stuffing in cartridges, his men leaped out 
of the gulch and took shelter behind the low 
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wall of boulders. Turned aside by their 
fire, every outlaw who escaped them had 
headed for the entrance of the stronghold; 
but when a solid line of rangers rose up 
shooting before them they turned and fled 
back up the wash. And through it all the 
bunk house spewed out men and yet more 
men, as if they had no end. 

“Get the horses!” yelled a tall outlaw 
as he came dashing out the door, a pistol 
in each hand and both working; and though 
their leader went down the men behind him 
came on and the rangers were swept before 
them. 

“Back to the corral!” shouted Roundtree, 
waving his arm as a signal; and, leaping 
the gate, he took shelter behind the fence 
which was made of cedar posts, set close. 
Then with both pistols out he killed man 
after man as they ran up to throw down the 
bars. Other rangers dropped in beside him, 
loading and firing by turns, now almost 
overwhelmed by the crush of desperate out- 
laws making a last fight to mount and 
escape. Once up on the frantic horses they 
could ride Ross’ men down and_ break 
through the line at the gate; but just as the 
rangers, their smoking guns empty, were 
making a last stand at the gate the firing 
below the cookhouse suddenly died down 
to random shots and they heard Captain 
Ross’ voice. 

“Round them up, boys!” he shouted and 
the outlaws at the corral saw his men ad- 
vancing and fled. It was the end, for them, 
and as they took shelter under the over- 
hang Roundtree stepped out and reported 
to his cantain. Two of his men were dead. 
shot down in the mélée as they fought with 
clubbed pistols to hold the gate; and the 
rest were still stuffing the cartridges into 
their guns and curs'ng in tremulous rage 
at their defeat. Where thev had exnected 
to meet thirty men they had encountered 
such a horde that they had been swept off 
their feet by the rush. They could not 
load fast enough. or shoot down enough 
men, to stay the onrush of the outlaws; but 
the capta'n had saved them from death. 

Leaving two men to guard the entrance 
and kill any who got past, he had stretched 
his rangers in a thin line, advancing 
crouched across the open, until now all 
opposition was past. What few outlaws 
still survived the deadly shooting of the 
rangers were hiding like rats in the caves; 
and as his line swept on, rounding them 
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up with merciless swiftness, Captain Ross 
stopped at the gate of the corral. Men 
were piled up three deep in front of the 
down bars and seven rangers, most of them 
wounded, were advancing from the fence 
corners, where they had fled before the on- 
slaught of the outlaws. 

“You did well, boys,’ Ross said as 
Roundtree saluted. “Now round up that 
bunk house and look for Livernash and 
Dave. I'll go on and help clean out these 
caves.” 

He followed on after his men, a pistol in 
each hand to shoot down any outlaw who 
escaped past them; and, still loading their 
carbines and pistols, Roundtree’s little 
squad of rangers trotted forward to search 
the big house. Two doors opened out of it, 
one bullet scarred and bloodstained and ob- 
structed with the bodies of men, and the 
other closed and unmarked. This was the 
door to Livernash’s room and Jess kicked 
it from its hinges and plunged in. With 
his back against the wall he stood facing 
the darkness, ready to shoot at the first 
flash of fire; but the office was empty— 
Livernash was gone. 

Other men dove recklessly in and 
searched the long bunk house, which failed 
to give up a man; and then, half in despair, 
they began to examine the dead, turning 
each man’s face to the moon. 

“Watch the entrance!” warned Round- 
tree and, striking a light, he returned to 
Livernash’s room. It contained a bed, still 
warm, and a bowl of water and medicines, 
besides a desk piled with papers; but the 
chief of the caravan robbers, the man they 
wanted most, had disappeared into the 
night. 

“Who’re you looking for?” demanded a 
ranger who had come in with Ross’ com- 
mand and was going back to reénforce the 
guard. “TI’ll show you where to find your 
man.” And, leading the way around the 
house to where a window stood open, he 
showed the body of Livernash below it. 
“He tried to lay low and get out behind 
us,” explained the ranger, “but the captain 
had a hunch. Ordered me to stop and 
watch that window—and the next minute 
he jumped out. I shot him as he hit the 
ground.” 

He stooped over the fallen leader and 
showed the blood mark on his shirt where 
his bullet had pierced his heart, then ran 
on to help guard the gate. The outlaws 
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were trapped but they were hiding in the 
shadows, either concealed in the caves un- 
der the overhang or sneaking down toward 
the entrance; and it was Captain Ross’ pur- 
pose to seek out every one of them and 
blot them off the earth. 

“What have you found?” he asked as he 
came striding around the house, and at 
sight of Livernash his grim face relaxed. 
Then the stern lines came back and he 
whirled on Roundtree. 

“‘Where’s Mysterious Dave?” he rapped 
out. “ ‘Can’t find him’—well, go find him! 
And don’t you dare come back to me with- 
out him!” 

“All right, sir,” answered Roundtree and 
started back into the shadows which lay 
behind the house. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE COURT LANGUAGE OF HELL. 


HERE was a sound of muffled shots from 
the cliffs behind the corral where the 
rangers were carrying on their grim work 
but the dark corner behind the bunk house 
had not been rounded up and Roundtree 
advanced with his shoulder to the wall. 
Blocks of rock from the rim above had 
fallen along the foot of the cliff, making 
a rampart screened with bushes, and as he 
glided along the path which led between 
them and the house, Jess detected a form in 
the shadow. 

“Halt!” he called, firing by point into 
the blackness, and instantly a shot came 
back. Then as Roundtree crouched low he 
heard footsteps scurrying away and _ this 
time he fired at the sound. But, though 
he dodged to one side to escape the expected 
bullet, no pistol shot replied. There was 
a rush and scramble in the darkness ahead, 
a sudden blow and the sound of a curse; 
and in the silence a voice cried: 

“Entra!” 

“Who is that?” asked Jess in Spanish: 
and the voice came back: 

“A friend!” 

“Come out here!” ordered Roundtree 
roughly and dropped down behind a rock. 
The orders were to take no prisoners. But 
suddenly from the darkness a woman’s 
voice cried out—it was Alicia, calling his 
name. 

“Where are you?” he demanded suspi- 
ciously. 

“In prison!” “Tl am 


she responded. 
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locked up in a cave. This is my brother— 
do not shoot!” 

“Your brother!” he repeated, after a si- 
lence, and Alicia ran on eagerly. 

“Valentino!” she cried, “and he has just 
killed Mysterious Dave. Are you sure it 
is Dave, Valentino?” 

“I am washing my hands in his blood,” 
replied Valentino from the darkness. “Dog 
of a gringo, I spit on you!’” he cursed, ad- 
dressing the body, and Jess went hurrying 
up the path. Forgetting everything but the 
body he struck a match and held it low— 
and there lay Mysterious Dave, dead. Be- 
side the knife wound there was a bullet hole 
through his shoulder where Roundtree had 
hit him in the dark. 

“Pll have to report this to the captain,” 
he said, but a white hand clutched at his 
sleeve. It was Alicia’s, thrust out through 
the bars which had been built across the 
mouth of a cave. 

“But Jess!”’ she protested, seeking fran- 
tically to detain him, “have you no word 
of greeting for me? This is horrible, all 
this shooting, and men falling dead every- 
where—but you will not let them kill Valen- 
tino? Oh, I know what you are doing, but 


he is not an outlaw—he should not be killed 


with the rest. Only save him from these 
Texans who are killing men everywhere and 
I will keep my promise and marry you. 
Will you do it, querido, for me?” 

“What’s going on up there?” called a 
voice from behind and Jess knew it was 
Captain Ross. 

“We've killed Dave!” he answered back. 

“Vou have!” cried the captain exultantly 
and, rushing forward, he struck a match. 

“Who’s this?” he demanded, stepping 
short as he saw Valentino, and Jess stepped 
in front of the Spaniard. 

“Valentino de Montana,” he responded 
quickly. “Don’t shoot—this boy is all 
right!” 

“But what’s he doing here?” asked Ross 
and there was a hard ring in his voice which 
Roundtree had never before heard. 

“Oh, sir!”? pleaded Alicia as the captain 
brushed Jess aside and jerked Valentino out 
into the moonlight. ‘He is my brother— 
do not kill him. My father will pay you 
whatever you ask; but this is all a mis- 
take!” 

“Take that knife away from him!” or- 
dered Ross peremptorily. “And Sergeant 
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Roundtree, you know your orders. 
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“Yes, sir,” replied Jess, “but let me tell 
you, captain. This is the boy I spoke of 
that joined the Vinagrones in order to find 
Dave and kill him. And when Dave came 
by here just now Valentino tackled him- in 
the dark with his knife.” 

“He has been here all night,” explained 
Alicia anxiously, “ready to protect me with 
his life from these rough men. Oh, sir, 
if you e 

“Keep still!” commanded Ross abruptly. 
“Was this man with these Mexicans, ser- 
geant?” 

“JT suppose so,” admitted Roundtree. 
“But, captain——” 

“You may shoot me, sir, if you wish,” 
spoke up Valentino with a shrug. ‘I have 
avenged the honor of my family.” 

A sudden outburst of shots made the cap- 
tain turn his head and then he spoke hur- 
riedly to Jess. 

“Stand guard here till I relieve you,” he 
said. ‘And keep that boy out of sight.” 

“What does he mean?” asked Alicia as 
Captain Ross bounded away and Round- 
tree pushed Valentino behind him. 

“Never mind,” replied Jess. ‘Valentino 
is all right, unless he gets killed by mistake. 
Some of the boys are running wild, shoot- 
ing every man on sight, and it might be hard 
to explain. Any chance to get him into 
that jail?” 

“No, no-—the gate is locked! 
when they see you 2 

“T’ll_ protect him,” answered Roundtree 
shortly. 

“But what is this?” she cried. “There is 
Oh, Jess, have they 


But surely, 


blood on your face. 
shot you again?” 

“Feller parted my hair with his  six- 
shooter,” laughed Jess. “We were using 
them for clubs, back at the gate.” 

“And how did you get here?” she de- 
manded. “I was shut up in this dungeon 
when suddenly the battle began, and now 
there are rangers everywhere.” 

“We came down over that cliff, on ropes,” 
he explained. “Ten rangers, beside my- 
self, and I’ll swear we ran into a thousand 
outlaws where we hadn’t looked for over 
thirty.” 

“Ah, you do not know,” spoke up Valen- 
tino. “A party of Mexicans came in after 
dark. They were the same ladrones who 
had stolen my sister, to sell her to this 
American—Livernash—and I was with 
them, myself. While I was camping with 
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the Vinagrones she was brought in a pris- 
oner; and I followed them here to protect 
her, or if not to lay down my life. But the 
American chief had had a quarrel with his 
men, and had been shot through the hand 
besides; and when the Vinagrones demanded 
a greater price for Alicia he seized her and 
ordered them away. Then Joaquin Espi- 
nosa, the new leader of the band, offered to 
accept twenty thousand pesos, a half of 
what he had demanded before; but Liver- 
nash was very angry and half mad with his 
wounded hand and he called on his men to 
drive us out. 

“Some Mexicans who were with him de- 
serted the band and joined us, so that we 
had over forty men; but the Americans 
were so desperate that the Vinagrones were 
afraid of them and at last all the Mexicans 
withdrew. But after we had gone halfway 
to town, my sister being left behind, we 
decided to return and either make them 
give her back or pay us ten thousand dol- 
lars. That was the ransom that my father 
had offered when he came to Presidio with 
the caravan, and I persuaded them to make 
the attempt. We sent word ahead that our 
mission was peaceful and when Livernash 
received us he gave us the money, which 
was the price agreed on in the first place. 
And since the caravan was coming, with a 
great treasure in gold, we had a drink all 
around and agreed to be friends, joining 
our forces to fight off the rangers. That is 
why so many were here.” 

“Tt was a bad day for your friends, when 
they threw in with this gang,” observed 
Sergeant Roundtree grimly. “Now you 
know what I meant when I said that one 
ranger could whip a hundred Vinagrones.” 

“They were surprised,” defended Valen- 
tino, “but I am glad it proved true; be- 
cause rather than see my sister in the arms 
of Livernash I had come here to shoot her, 
if necessary. She has suffered—have you 
not, Alicia?” 

“Yes, I have,” sobbed Alicia, “and it is 
not over yet, for I am locked inside these 
bars; but if your life is spared I shall be 
thankful, Valentino, and perhaps we may 
both escape. Then we will return to our 
home in dear Coahuila, where such terrible 
things never happen; and never again will 
I set foot in Texas, where the men are worse 
than pelados. When I was held for ran- 
som I was treated respectfully by those 
Mexicans who now are all ‘dead, but these 
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terrible creatures that were hiding here with 
Livernash rushed around me like wild 
beasts. If he had not drawn his pistol and 
promised to kill the leaders—I should not 
be here alive. But he drove them all away 
and locked me up in this cave, where he 
kept the plunder from the caravans; and I 
hid behind these wool sacks, so no one could 
see me, but even now I am afraid.” 

“We will protect you,” answered Round- 
tree reassuringly. 

“How happy I would be to see my fa- 
ther,” she sighed as she leaned her cheek 
against the bars. “Did you see him, when 
he came to Presidio?” 

“Ves, indeed,” replied Jess, glad to 
change the subject, ‘“‘anda ae sent a message 
to you—both. He said to give you a fa- 
ther’s blessing, and tell you that the past 
was forgotten.” 

“Did he send that—to me?” she cried. 
“Then perhaps he knows my heart. I have 
made many mistakes, but never for a mo- 
ment would I dishonor my father’s name. 
I have been very foolish, and the good God 
has punished me; but the blessed Virgin 
Mary has protected me through all my 
perils and I have learned that my parents 
love me best. Now all that I wish is to 
return to our dear home and remain there 
in their care. But are you not happy, too, 
Valentino?” 5 

“Perhaps,” he shrugged, “but if the Tex- 
ans kill me, my father will know why I died. 
I have suffered much, but when I stabbed 
Mysterious Dave my mind was suddenly 
at rest. I remember now the vow that I 
made to the sacred shrine at Santa Cruz; 
and if I escape from here alive the first thing 
I will do will be to pay my debt to the 
blessed church. For at last I have killed 
my man.” 

“Some one comes!” whispered Alicia, 
shrinking back out of sight as hurried foot- 
steps approached, and Roundtree rose to 
his feet. 

“Don’t shoot,” he warned. 
ranger.” 

“Don’t you worry,” answered a voice. 
“Ym a ranger myse’f, and I ain’t got a 
cartridge left. This is Sergeant Talley,” he 
ended. 

“Oh—Queek!”’ cried Alicia rattling the 
gate for joy, “have you come to protect 
me, too? This is my brother, Valentino.” 

“Seen ’im before,” responded Talley 
shortly. “No, I’ve come to try these keys 


“This is a 
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that we took off of Livernash and see if 
they’ll unlock your jail.” 

He swaggered up to the gate, ignoring 
Jess completely; and after a few futile at- 
tempts he threw back the bolt and jerked 
the heavy door open. 

“Get in there,” he said, turning suddenly 
on Valentino; and without a word the young 
Spaniard bowed and stepped inside the cell. 

“Now, sergeant,” went on Talley, “you’re 
wanted at the office. The captain done sent 
me to relieve you.” 

“And what about these prisoners?” asked 
ess. 

“T’ll take care of them,” answered Quick. 

“Well, be damned sure you do, and don’t 
try any monkey business. I want to find 
them both here, when I come back.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Talley with a 
mock salute. ‘What the hell has come over 
you—think I’m going to steal your gal, or 
send this young Mex after the rest?” 

“You're kind of excited,” remarked 
Roundtree quietly. ‘Since when were you 
a sergeant?” 

“Since half an hour ago,” crowed Talley, 
“when the captain promoted me, by grab. 
Sergeant Lee is dead, and with you hiding 
out there wasn’t any sergeants left.” 

“Well, sergeant,” said Jess, “let me tell 
you about this prisoner—he’s the man that 
killed Mysterious Dave. And besides, he’s 
Alicia’s brother.” 

“Another brother, eh?” jeered Talley. 
“Damn funny how they keep bobbing up. 
I’m your brother, myse’f-—ain’t that so, Sis- 
ter Alice? But that stuff don’t go any 
more.” 

“What is the matter?” pleaded Alicia as 
she saw his wild looks. “You would not 
kill my brother, Queek?” 

“Not unless the captain says so,” an- 
swered Talley. “But you want to know 
what’s the matter? I’ve been killing Mexi- 
cans, that’s what. The cowardly whelps 
holed up and we had to go in after ’°em— 
sure made Mexican the court language of 
hell.” 

“T am afraid!” Alicia cried, turning ap- 
pealingly to Jess. “He has come here to 
kill us both.” 

“No, I haven’t,” denied Talley. 
excited—that’s all. 
hurt ’im.” 

“All right, pardner,” answered Round- 
tree, “but if you kill that boy you'll have 
to whip me, understand?” 


“Jest 
Go ahead, Jess; I won’t 
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He turned on his heels and Tailey laughed 
shrilly as he watched his partner depart. 

“Throwed a skeer into you, that time, 
he cackled. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN A WOMAN’S HAND. 


THE first gray light of dawn was creep- 

ing into the sink hole when Sergeant 
Roundtree, drawn and weary after the fight, 
stepped out into the open again. Parties 
of rangers were hurrying about gathering 
up the dead and laying them against the 
wall of the bunk house; and, peering in- 
side, Jess saw four or five men with white 
bandages on their heads and arms. They 
were rangers, slightly wounded like him- 
self, and others lay moaning on cots. Cov- 
ered with blankets in one corner were the 
bodies of five comrades who had gone down 
in the unequal fight; and now that the bat- 
tle was over a funeral hush had settled over 
the scene. 

Captain Ross was sitting at the big desk 
in Livernash’s room, absently running over 
some papers he had found there; but when 
Roundtree entered he pushed them aside 
and beckoned him to a seat. 

“Vou are wounded, Sergeant Roundtree, 
he said. 

“Just got hit over the head with a six- 
shooter,” explained Jess. ‘They were com- 
ing pretty fast, toward the end.” 

“Vou did well, sergeant,’ commended 
Ross. “I won’t forget you in my report. 
All you boys did wonderfully well—but we 
were outnumbered, four to one. You have 
probably found out that all those Mexicans 
came back, and the place here looks like 
a shambles. Five of my best men are dead 
and over half the rest are wounded; but 
that’s part of the game, I suppose. The 
life of a ranger is one succession of killings, 
but this is the worst I’ve seen. There will 
be serious consequences if it ever becomes 
known; because the rangers have their ene- 
mies, you know. When the country is full 
of criminals and life and property are 
jeopardized, the newspapers and politicians 
all take a fling at the rangers for allowing 
such conditions to exist. But when, as in 
this case, we make a wholesale killing and 
wipe out a big gang of toughs, the same 
men will turn around and practically call us 
murderers—that is, if they know the facts. 

“Now I have no regrets for what we have 
done, and I’m prepared to take the full re- 
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sponsibility; but it is absolutely necessary 
that this thing should be hushed up—for 
the good of the service, and of Texas. 
That is why I am sorry that this young 
Spaniard is here, because the majority of 
these outlaws were Mexicans. Every man 
was a professional criminal, on Texas soil, 
and undoubtedly waiting to hold up that 
caravan; but the Mexican government is 
very touchy when any of its citizens are 
killed. They have their soreheads and 
politicians, the same as we, and if this ever 
gets out there will be retaliations, and bad 
blood on both sides as a result. So as I 
say, I am very sorry that this young Mexi- 
can is here. Have you any suggestions to 
make?” 

““‘Why—what do you mean?” stammered 
Jess. “You don’t mean you want to kill 
him? That boy is all right, and he’s prac- 
tically acted as our agent—it was through 
him that we got Chico Cano.” 

“But will he talk? Can we trust him? 
That’s the point!” 

“If he promises he won’t talk—he 
won’t!” asserted Jess. ‘‘Make him swear 
it on the cross—he’s a Catholic. But Ill 
give you my word of honor that Valentino 
will keep still—and then there’s his sister, 
you know.” 

“We'll come to her presently,” answered 
Ross impatiently. “TI am willing to spare 
this man’s life. But he was caught with a 
gang of cutthroats and desperate criminals 
and I would be perfectly justified in shoot- 
ing him. We are into this so far that one 
man, more or less, makes no great differ- 
ence in the result; but if you will go surety 
that he keeps his word I will give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 

“Understand me right now, I am not a 
killer from choice; but when I see my duty 
clear I will cleave to the line, let the chips 
fall where they may. When my secret re- 
port goes in my resignation goes with it, to 
be used at the discretion of the governor; 
but I have done this dirty work for the good 
of the State of Texas and I don’t want a 
dishonorable discharge. Will you be respon- 
sible for the silence of this prisoner?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Roundtree. 
will.” 

“Very well,’ smiled Ross. “Now we 
come to his sister. What are your plans 
regarding her?” 

“Haven’t got any,” returned Jess at last. 

“She seems to bob up at the opportune 
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moment, whenever you have some special 
duty to perform. I don’t say she does it 
purposely, because in this case that was 
impossible, but the fact remains that she 
detracts from* your efficiency as a ranger. 
You did good work, coming down that cliff, 
and again at the corral; but the minute 
you ran across this girl you were of no 
further use to me. So I promoted Quick 
Talley—he’d earned it, already—and let 
him do the work in your place. Now don’t 
misunderstand me, because I like you, Jess, 
and I wish you every happiness in life; but 
I think you’d better take a month or two off 
and get this affair off your mind. 

“Things will be very quiet in the Big 
Bend for a while, until a new gang of cut- 
throats drift in; and if you’d like to take 
a furlough for a month or so, why not es- 
cort these two babes-in-the-woods home? 
I’ve always wanted to slip a man into that 
Coahuila country, in case we had to enter 
the region later—unofficially, you under- 
stand, after some bad hombre—and while 
you're passing through you might notice the 
lay of the land and sketch me out a map of 
the trails. But here’s what I’m driving at 
—why don’t you marry this girl? There’s 
no future in being a ranger. 

“Look at those five boys in there, cut off 
in their prime, with all their life before 
them. And what are they getting?—forty 
dollars a month and found, with horse feed 
and cartridges thrown in. It’s a miserable 
life, when you analyze it closely, and I sup- 
pose as long as I live I’ll have a picture of 
these men that it has been my duty to kill. 
As far as promotion goes there’s only one 
way to get it and that’s through the death 
of your friends. I was promoted to corporal 
when Jack Ryan got killed, the best pard- 
ner I ever had; and then Sergeant Teague 
was ambushed by the Apaches—and so on, 
until I became captain. Now that I’ve 
done my whole duty and rounded up these 
damn rascals I stand a chance of getting 
bobtailed out of the service; and really, 
Jess, speaking as man to man, Id like to 
see you quit.” 

“All right, then,” flared up Roundtree, 
“T’ll quit and be damned to you. But you 
can’t say I didn’t do my duty, outside of 
letting Dave escape.” 

“You've been a good man,’’ Ross re- 
sponded warmly. “I never had a better 
ranger or a man more willing in a fight. 
But, sergeant, you might not believe it, 
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but I’ve taken a sneaking liking for you 
and I want you to get out of this work. 
Now will you shake hands on this and think 
the matter over? And when you’ve talked 
with the girl, come back and J’ll fix you 
up; but you’re too good a man to be killed.” 

“Well, if you put it that way,” grinned 
Jess, jumping up and grabbing his hand, 
“T’ll consider it, and thank you, cap. But 
say, that cave back there is stacked full of 
plunder—would you like to have me look 
it over?” 

“Very well,” agreed Ross, “and get the 
girl to help you—it will keep her out of 
sight for a while. And tell Sergeant Talley 
to report here for orders—there’s a man 
that’s a natural-born ranger! I actually 
“believe he gets pleasure out of all killing, 
and taking a description of the dead. Every 
one of those outlaws has got to be examined 
and a memorandum made of marks and 
scars, and the boys will have a big pot of 
reward money to divide when we look up 
these men in the fugitive list. Unless I’m 
badly mistaken every one of the Americans 
will have a reward on him, alive or dead; 
and in any case we owe it to the State to 
get their cases cleared up. There will be 
work here for a week; and, when I get 
through, this ground will be level as your 
hand. 

“Every adobe in these houses will be 
thrown into the creek bed, where the first 
rain will reduce them to mud. I’m going 
to bury that old cannon and burn down 
the corral and leave the cursed place a 
desert. Then if some Mexican comes sneak- 
ing through here, looking for some signs 
of his compadres, he’ll think the devil got 
’em sure. But say, before you go I want 
you to look at these letters that this scoun- 
drel, Livernash, got. I’ve never known a 
man yet, no matter how low, that didn’t 
have some woman who believed in him.” 

He flipped over some letters and Jess 
read them through hastily while the captain 
continued his search. They were all in the 
same hand, the delicate script of a woman 
who apparently had loved him devotedly; 


and in each one she mentioned that she. 


was counting the days till he should return 
from that terrible land. 
“What do you think of them?” asked 
Ross at last, and Roundtree shook his head. 
“You’d think he was an angel,” he said. 
“Yes, and all the time the damned rascal 
was hiring these Mexicans to steal an inno- 
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cent girl. He was cold-blooded as a snake, 
if I’m any fudge of men, and yet this woman 
back in St. Louis is counting the days till 
she can get another kiss from his lips. I 
tell you, Sergeant Roundtree, these women 
have got no sense, they use no discretion 
whatever—and yet, well, what’s the differ- 
ence? I made a mistake, when I was young, 
and I reckon Ill always regret it; but her 
letters read just like those.” 

“Too late now, eh?” said Jess at last. 

“Too late,” nodded the captain, still fum- 
bling the captured papers, “that’s why I 
advise you as I do. Don’t wait till this 
girl finds out how ornery you are, but marry 
her while she thinks you’re a hero. You 
can go, now—I’ve got work to do.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“THAT CAPTAIN!” 


OUNDTREE’S head was in a whirl as 
he saluted the grim captain and hur- 
ried back to the cave. Suddenly he saw 
himself riding across the broad plains of 
Coahuila with Alicia by his side, riding on 
to some far hacienda where stately Span- 
iards waited to receive them and the least 
word of a De Montana was law. He saw 
immense herds of cattle, worked by va- 
queros in knee-high leggings riding saddles 
with wooden horns as broad as pie plates; 
and as he moved about among them, riding 
and roping with the best, he lorded it over 
the poor peons like a king. He was the 
fighting Texano who had married Dofia Ali- 
cia and saved Don Valentino from death. 
Then as he turned the corner of the house 
he heard Talley’s raucous laughter and 
stopped in his tracks to stare. 

Talley was leaning against the bars, hold- 
ing Alicia’s white hand in his, and Valentino 
was glaring at him furiously. 

“Aw, Alice!” protested Talley, patting 
her hand again and again, “why can’t you 
say ‘yes,’ for a change? You’re the pret- 
tiest gal I ever set eyes on and I’d give a 
horse for one kiss. Come on—I’m a ser- 
geant, now.” 

“No, Queek,” responded Alicia, looking 
over his head at Jess, and Roundtree strode 
resolutely forward. 

“The captain wants to see you right 
away,” he said. 

“Aw, to hell with the captain!” burst out 
Talley petulantly and Jess caught a whiff 
of his breath. 
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“You must have found the cognac,” he 
suggested. 

“Aw, go on away!” exclaimed Talley 
complainingly. ‘You had your talk with 
her when I was killing Mexicans—why can’t 
you give a poor man a chance?” 

“JT reckon you’ve had your chance, al- 
ready,” replied Roundtree grimly and Alicia 
snatched away her hand. 

“Yes!” she said, “you have had your 
chance, already. Now go, before I change 


my mind. I said I would be your friend, 
did I not? Then go, or I will say what I 
think!” 


“Well—say it!” challenged Talley sul- 
lenly. 

“You are drunk!’ she cried, stamping her 
foot with vexation. ‘“You’re not a gentle- 
man, like Jess.” 

“Oh, not like Jess, eh?” he responded 
with a shrug. “Say, I plumb forgot about 
him. S’pose you got it all fixed up while I 
was out killing Mexicans. Well, adios; I 
don’t reckon I belong.” 

He tottered off with sodden gravity, 
throwing the keys back with one hand 
and fetching out a bottle with the other; 
and as Jess stood gazing after him Alicia 
hid her face and burst into helpless tears. 

“Please do not leave me again,” she 
pleaded and Roundtree opened the heavy 
door and sprang in. 

“You're tired out,” he said, putting his 
arm around her and helping her toward a 
pile of huge sacks, but she clung to his neck 
and held back. 

“I am not tired,” she said, “just lonely 
for you. Will you not kiss me now, my 
querido?” 

For a moment Jess hesitated, his eyes on 
Valentino who regarded him with a poison- 
ous glare; then he remembered his captain’s 
advice and took her in his arms. 

“You love me too much,” he whispered. 

“Not enough!” she murmured, kissing 
him again and again, and Valentino stepped 
back out of sight. “Do you love me, my 
big ranger, as much as that?” 

“More,” said Jess, “but you must lie 
down and rest, for both you and Valentino 
are safe. If you will give me your word 
never to mention what has happened, the 
captain will let you go.” 

“Ah, that captain!” she burst out angrily. 
“But very well, I will give my word; and 
Valentino will do the same. We are pris- 
oners and have no choice, but these barbar- 
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ous Texans are worse than the lowest Mexi- 


cans. Your friend Queek is disgusting—I 
hate him!” 

“He’s drunk,” answered Roundtree 
briefly. 


“Very well,” she shrugged, “he is your 
friend.” 
“Here are some sacks of wool,” he said, 


. jerking one down to make a bed for her; 


and after many protests she sank down on 
the soft couch and in a few moments was 
fast asleep. Valentino took the hint and 
made a bed of his own and while his pris- 
oners slept the heavy-eyed ranger began a 
systematic search of the cave. It was 
larger than he had thought, with plunder 
of all descriptions thrown about in wild con- 
fusion; here a huge sack of Mexican som- 
breros to be worn as disguises, there a pile 
of Apache headdresses and buckskin tejuas. 
There were cases of cognac and French 
liqueurs, bales of silk and bundles of 
clothes; but in one corner, beneath the loot, 
Jess found what he was looking for, a treas- 
ure vault, sunk in the rock. 

A massive door of steel plates, set flush 
with the floor and fastened by three heavy 
padlocks, was the first intimation of the 
cache; and, fetching out the bunch of 
keys that had been taken from Livernash’s 
body, Jess unlocked them, one by one. 
Then, throwing back the grating, he reached 
down into the hole and laid hold of a can- 
vas-wrapped square. It resisted his first 
tug and he stepped down into the vault, 
heaving away with all his strength; but 
even then he was barely able to lift it out 
and tumble it on the floor. Whipping out 
his knife he slashed away the wrappings, 
working feverishly to get to their heart; and 
there in the dim light he beheld what he 
had hoped for, an ingot of solid gold. 
Stamped on its side was its weight and its 
degree of fineness and the name of a mine, 
down in Mexico—it was loot, the treasure 
of the caravans! 

He dropped down into the hole again and 
lifted up brick after brick, until he paused 
from sheer exhaustion; but on the floor and 
in the vault there was gold and silver bullion 
valued at over five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Some of the ingots still retained the 
stamp of the mine, and could therefore be 
returned to their owners; but many had 
been recast into smaller bricks and slugs 
for convenience in smuggling them out. 
Further back in the repository Roundtree 
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found express boxes full of jewelry, the loot 
of the overland stage; but as his hand en- 
countered small bags, filled with diamonds 
and precious stones a sudden panic came 
over him and he stuffed them all back in 
the case. Lifting the ingots down one by 
one he packed them away in the secret crypt 
and snapped the heavy padlocks on the 
door; and then, covering it over, he locked 
his prisoners in for safety and hurried to 
the captain with his news. 

Captain Ross listened in silence as Jess 
told of his discovery and then he leaned 
back and smiled. 

“Leave it right there,” he said, “and keep 
this to yourself—some of the boys have 
found the cognac. But when the time comes 
we will smuggle it down the cafion and re- 
store it to the original owners. This will 
prove very interesting to the chief of police 
of St. Louis, with whom I have been in 
correspondence for some time. There’s a 
junk dealer back there who has been sell- 
ing more gold and silver than it was reason- 
able to expect he would buy; and when you 
go out Ill send a telegram by you that may 
curtail his activities for some time. I’ve 
found two letters here which seem to indi= 
cate the gold is shipped in the middle of 
wool bags.” 

“Wool bags!” repeated Jess. “There are 
some in there right now, with our pris- 
oners sleeping on them, that seemed mighty 
heavy to me.” 

“That’s just a little dangerous,” observed 
the captain with a frown. ‘There’s some- 
thing about gold that throws people off their 
balance and makes them do unexpected 
things. Yes, and violent things too. It’s 
like liquor—you never can tell what will 
happen. Now, sergeant, how would it be 
if you took those prisoners away from 
here—say along about five o’clock? I sup- 
pose they’ll sleep till then, and you might 
as well do the same. Just lock yourself in 
there, after you’ve had something to eat; 
and along toward evening I’ll have your 
horses ready and you can get down to 
Presidio to-night. 

“T’ve got a list of accomplices that you 
can give to any rangers who happen to be 
in camp; and at the same time you can 
tell them, after arresting these men, to await 
further orders at Dragoon. Under the cir- 
cumstances it isn’t wise to bring any more 
rangers up here, though I certainly need 
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their help; but I think these boys here, be- 
ing involved themselves, can be trusted to 
keep their mouths shut. Now you go over 
and get your breakfast, and take some for 
your prisoners; and then, while they’re 
asleep, you get that gold out of the wool 
sacks and be sure there’s nothing in sight. 
Half a million dollars in gold is worse than 
that much dynamite, if its presence should 
accidently become known; but after you’re 
gone Ill go in there myself and hide that 
treasure where it’s safe. How are you get- 
ting along with the girl?” 

“Fine!” grinned Jess. “She gave me a 
kiss, already. But her brother is on the 
warpath.” 

“T’ll tend to his case,” promised the cap- 
tain grimly. ‘“He’s lucky to be alive. Well, 
that’s all—I’ve got work to do.” 

Roundtree went out smiling and as the 
captain looked after him he sighed and 
shook his head; but as evening came on he 
rattled the gate of the treasure house and 
stood scowling in at the prisoners. 

“Ven acd!” he said, crooking his finger 
at Valentino. “Do you agree to what my 
sergeant said? If you leave this place 
alive I want you to promise, and kiss the 
cross on it, that you'll never reveal what 
took place. Drunk or sober, sick or well, 
keep your mouth shut-—understand? And 
if you ever forget—if this ever leaks out 
—the rangers will bring me your ears. 

“Come here!” he said to Alicia. 

She came up, unsmiling, a haughty dis- 
dain on her lips and the flash of fire in her 
eyes; and he matched her anger with his 
own. 

“Young woman,” he said, “there’s a man 
there—Sergeant Roundtree—that I look 
upon almost as a son; but you, with your 
champagne and your pretense at love-mak- 
ing, nearly brought him to disgrace and 
tuin. That’s all past now, of course, and 
Jess has paid for his foolishness; but I hope 
you realize that you have done him a great 
wrong and that you owe me something, as 
well. I should have put you in jail, after 
that affair at Dragoon; but if you will 
promise in the future to leave my rangers 
alone I’ll send you back to your folks. But 
remember—leave Roundtree « one!” 

“What—Jess?” she cried, with a startled 
look; and then she turned to Roundtree. 
“Do you wish it?” she asked at last. 

“Hell, no!” exclaimed Jess, putting his 
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arm about her and laughing down into her 
eyes. “I’m a ranger, and he’s my captain, 
but I’d quit him like a shot if you’d prom- 
ise to be my wife.” 

“Then that for you, Senor Captain!” 
cried Alicia, snapping her fingers. “I will 
stay here with my lover. You may punish 
me if you wish, but I will never leave jess. 
We love each other too much.” 
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“All right,” shrugged Ross, “that settles 
it, as far as I am concerned. Sergeant 
Roundtree, I’ll have to give you your dis- 
charge. Your horses will be ready in half 
an hour. Sorry to lose you, but I’ve got to 
have discipline.” 

He turned on his heel and strode away 
down the path, and Alicia turned to her 
lover. 


THE END. 
ANNUAL 


AGREEABLE LIABILITIES 


OU have accomplished your evening meal. It has been a passable day at the office. 

Y The Light of Your Life has gone off to attend a mothers’ meeting. The log in the 

fireplace snaps cheerfully, there is frost on the pane and warmth in your heart 

and your stomach. You feel comfortably energetic. Just the time to tackle, in 

the correct frame of mind and body, that little batch of semipersonal business correspond- 

ence you have been saving up. It promised to be an awful chore; you have dreaded it 

and procrastinated; you have nursed a bad conscience. But to-night the task will be 

almost congenial. The spirit of good will you feel toward yourself and all the world will 

genially permeate the lines as you indite them. You will produce a half dozen pages of 
business literature. 

You insert your grateful feet in a pair of well-tried slippers. You cast off the col- 
lar that irks your itching neck. You slip into the old red smoking jacket. Your pipe 
awaits you fragrantly beside the humidor on the writing table. You fill it with atten- 
tive care, light it, sigh fatuously, and reach for the inkwell, when—the buzzer in the 
kitchen sounds. There is nobody around to hear, so you mention a number of unmen- 
tionable things. The buzzer sounds again. It sounds frequently and rapidly, simulat- 
ing the tempo of a snare-drum beat. You recognize the cadence. It is a friend ringing. 
A friend tried and true. A friend you are always glad to see. It is good old Jim. 

You go to the door. There he is, ready to embrace you, full of matter, full of kind- 

You have always thought of him as one of your greatest assets in life. He comes 
in. He claps you on the back. He draws a flat package from a pocket. ‘This was too 
good not to share with you, old boy,” he says. You love him for it. But you wish 
he had kept it all for himself—to-night. The gorgeous opportunity of accomplishment 
is gone. The evening is wrecked. 

Friends are that way. They are sometimes hopelessly inopportune. The more there 
are of them, the more inopportune they are. They comfort you, they cheer you, they 
keep your viewpoint bright and untarnished, they drive dull care away—but there’s the 
rub. There are times when it is desirable, nay imperative, that Dull Care be enter- 
tained for the space of an evening or so. If your friends could assist you in entertain- 
ing him it would be all right. But that is the one thing they don’t want to do. 

A man’s friends are undoubtedly an asset. But only up to a certain point. When 
they get between him and his very best friend of all—himself—they become a liability. 

No man can afford to deny himself a modicum of solitude. Even if he have noth- 
ing specific to do with his leisure he needs a little of it all to himself, just the same. 
Friends are not confined exclusively to members of the human race. Books, too, can be 
friends.- Meditation is a friend. Just quiet and complete relaxation are friends, also. 
And yet how many men, if they do justice to the little extra tasks, the nagging accumu- 
lation of small duties they have been leaving “until to-morrow night,” have time for even 
these? Such is the perverse gregariousness of the human animal that almost inevitably 
when a man is not thinking of “looking up a friend,” there are plenty of friends who 
are bent on looking him up—and who will look him up. Between looking up our friends 
and being looked up by them we lead a hectic life. We are most of us so intent upon 
knowing other people that we rarely come to know ourselves. Friendship, like other 
good things, should be enjoyed in moderation. The tendency is to overdo it woefully. 
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| Bully 


vs. Butterflies 


By Harley P. Lathrop 


The kind of butterflies who commonly get men into trouble are not rare. 
But in the case of Professor James Durant of the Half Circle H Ranch, 
the butterfly in the case was quite a rarity—and a real butterfly, to boot. 


COMBINATION of circumstances 
A contributed to the making of this 

tale. First, the Sweet Lena, an 

abandoned test well in the wild- 
cat oil field of Randall, blew in unforeseen 
and unexpectedly. Next, old man Win 
Calthrop, after fifty years of dry nursing 
a bunch of Texas longhorns, concluded he 
was fully fed up and offered the 7 V Bar 
Ranch for sale. And lastly Professor James 
Durant, savant, bugologist, and possessor 
by way of inheritance of a comfortable nest 
egg, listened in a detached sort of manner 
to the verdict of several learned specialists. 

“Stay in the East and die; go West, 
spend your time entirely out of doors, and 
live to a ripe old age,” was their solemnly 
delivered ultimatum. 

Now these three: happenings were due to 
produce a widely varying effect on the lives 
of several different persons. The first to 
become involved was “Bully” Haynes. To 
put it mildly, Bully’s antecedents were 
questionable. He himself was large of 
frame and red of face, and his habitual 
manner was one of blustering braggadocio. 
When the occasion warranted, which meant 
when he was reasonably sure that no harm 
would befall his own precious skin, he fully 
lived up to his sobriquet. 

As a mere infant Bully had come to the 
conclusion that honesty was absolutely not 


the best policy, and his life had been a con- 
stant succession of exploits calculated to 
bear out this theory. These exploits dated 
from the day that he had toddled out of an 
obscure alley somewhere in the City of a 
Thousand Tribes, intent on filching his first 
banana off a pushcart, and included his lat- 
est endeavor, which took place in another 
oil-field town not far from Randall. 

This latest achievement, by the way, was 
a shrewdly suspected but, fortunately for 
Bully, an unproven case of_ hijacking. 
In less orderly camps they would have 
hanged Bully first and investigated as to 
his guilt or innocence afterward. As it was, 
abetted by several other gentlemen of like 
kidney, he had faked up an alibi and blus- 
tered his way clear. The marshal of this 
particular town, however, had a mean face, 
cold blue eyes, and an especially active and 
agile gun. It was also common knowledge 
that his trigger finger suffered from a per- 
petual case of itch. Worst of all from 
Bully’s viewpoint, he sneered openly at the 
questionable alibi. For this reason Bully 
judged it expedient to leave posthaste for 
more verdant and_ peaceful pastures. 
Eventually he landed in the newer camp 
of Randall. 

A night or so before the Sweet Lena blew 
in, Bully, plying the vocation at which he 
was most expert, took the entire camp down 
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the line for a thorough cleaning. Thanks 
to the previous activities of an enterprising 
bootlegger, most of Bully’s victims were 
pleasantly lit at the time. This made it 
much easier and immeasurably safer for 
him to submit a pair of his own trained dice 
at critical junctures. 

Along with numerous pay checks and 
sundry hatfuls of bills and silver Bully 
found himself the possessor of the majority 
of shares in the Sweet Lena well. This was 
not as strange as it may sound. The Sweet 
Lena was a cooperative affair drilled for 
the most part on money subscribed in the 
field. When the night crew had, through 
sheer carelessness, dropped a string of six- 
inch in the hole, and in trying to fish it out 
followed it in with everything but the mess 
house and boiler, the stockholders at an 
Open meeting disgustedly declared all bets 
off and condemned the well as junked. 
Naturally the shares had little more in- 
trinsic value than the bright-colored paper 
upon which they were printed. Shooting 
them off in a crap game was a good bet 
even if you did lose. So when the Sweet 
Lena, obeying some freakish whim of na- 
ture, belched forth a golden stream of oil 
with power enough behind it to shoot the 
crown block off the derrick, Bully, owning 
the majority of the stock, found himself the 
possessor of more money than he had ever 
dreamed of owning in his entire life. 

This put him in the way of gratifying a 
one secret and cherished ambition. Odd 
as it may appear, Bully of late had held 
yearnings for a career that bore the hall 
mark of respectability. Not that Bully 
cared a whit for the respectable end of it, 
but he did feel satisfied that he could out- 
swagger the cockiest of the wide-hatted, 
high-booted gentry who seemed to wear a 
sort of halo in that part of the country. 
Of course, the fact that he was sublimely 
ignorant of the cow business meant nothing 
to Bully. In his opinion he had surmounted 
more difficult obstacles than that, and he 
figured that if he didn’t like the game he 
could pass the buck any time. Arguing 
thusly, Bully cashed in his shares in the 
Sweet Lena and hied himself to a near-by 
city. There in a hotel much frequented by 
cowmen, he met up with old man Win Cal- 
throp. When two parties are of the same 
mind, or at least when one is rearing to 
sell as strongly as the other is to buy, a 
deal is usually the result. 
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“It’s the best dog-goned ranch of its size 
in the State,” Win pridefully boasted a 
week later as he and Bully sat on the ranch- 
house gallery after concluding an extended 
survey of the 7 V Bar. ‘What d’ya say?” 

Bully found it impossible to refrain from 
a little customary trumpeting. “It ain’t 
quite as big as I would have liked,” he 
blustered. ‘(Outside of that, it fills the bill.” 

Now one of the cardinal rules of old Win 
Calthrop’s life had been to leave each cus- 
tomer thoroughly satisfied. This code he 
held to whether he was selling one cow or 
twenty carloads. And in a deal of this mag- 
nitude he felt it doubly incumbent on him 
to make good. 

“Tell you what,” he confided after a lit- 
tle thought. “The Half Circle.H, right next 
to me, is on the market, too. We'll give it 
the once-over. It’s a sweet outfit and both 
ranches together would give you quite a 
sizable chunk.” 

Together they looked at the Half Cir- 
cle H. “I'll take it along with yours,” Bully 
stated carelessly. ‘Give me just about the 
acreage I was figuring on.” 

As it happened there was one obstacle 
that stood between Bully’s declared inten- 
tion and the fulfillment thereof. This was 
the fact that it was going to take the major 
part of his newly acquired bank roll to pay 
for the 7 V Bar. Old man Win did not 
know this, of course, having accepted Bully 
at his face value. And Bully was not at 
all worried about the necessary money be- 
ing forthcoming. Luck had been riding his 
coat tails of late, and he had a plan in 
mind whereby he might obtain the amount 
needful. 

Now, as you undoubtedly have surmised, 
Bully’s main reliance in time of need was 
the profession that was invented by Pala- 
medes during the siege of Troy—to wit, the 
wooing of the ivory god of chance. Bully 
flattered himself that he knew every one 
of the sixty-four laws that govern the game 
of dice, and, what was more to the point, 
a separate and infallible method of break- 
ing, or rather circumventing, each particu- 
lar law. 

Bully and old man Win Calthrop jour- 
neyed back to the city, there to complete 
their deal. The night of their arrival Bully 
excused himself on the plea of other urgent 
business. A few discreet inquiries revealed 
to him the whereabouts of a man-sized 
game. For it Bully headed, considering 
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the Half Circle H as good as purchased. 
But Bully, for all his vaunted knowledge of 
the ivory juggler’s profession, had failed to 
take into account the insidious gnawings of 
the table percentage. *What was more ag- 
gravating still, the custodian of the certain 
game Bully had picked out to frequent was 
a quiet gentleman, the possessor of a frigid, 
reptilian eye and a disconcerting habit of 
seeing every little thing that took place. 
Handicapped by these insurmountable ob- 
stacles, when Bully left the game in the wee 
sma’ hours he was not only far from hav- 
ing the extra amount necessary to purchase 
the Half Circle H but he was minus a con- 
siderable part of his original roll. 

In most business deals this would have 
meant the demolishing of Bully’s playhouse. 
Not so in the cattle game. That is a vo- 
cation calling for large and unlimited cred- 
its. Old Win Calthrop knew the intricacies 
of it from the ground up, and he was very 
anxious to sell. He listened to Bully’s tale 
of the night’s losses with a sort of an 
amused tolerance. 

“No use worryin’,’ he encouraged, and 
steered his prospective customer around to 
a concern known as the Central Cattle Loan 
Company. 

It cannot be said that the president of 
this concern was favorably impressed by 
Bully Haynes. But business is business no 
matter with whom it is done, and the 
banker, a shrewd judge of collateral, con- 
sidered the 7 V Bar a good risk in itself. 
So Bully mortgaged the ranch and cattle to 
the loan company, raising the money nec- 
essary to pay off old Win, and left the dis- 
appointed owner of the Half Circle H to 
work out his own salvation. 

Now there are, of course, many other 
methods of selling ranches than by ped- 
dling them direct. Being aware of this, the 
owner of the Half Circle H had, some time 
before Bully’s advent on the scene, listed his 
ranch with a’ real-estate firm in the city 
where the Central Cattle Loan Company 
was located. So when Professor James 
Durant, accompanied by his daughter—the 
professor had a daughter who was exceed- 
ingly restful to the eye and as full of com- 
mon sense as her father was impractical— 
came West seeking a home, chance steered 
him against the agent with whom was listed 
the Half Circle H. 

What could be more natural? The pro- 
fessor was under orders to spend most of 
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his time in the open. Miss Dianne—well, 
she already was enamored of the West. 
Moreover, the real-estate man’s commis- 
sion on the sale of the Half Circle H would 
be very large. Figure it out for yourself. 
The idea of ranch life held an enticing ap- 
peal for Dianne. The worthy professor ob- 
viously was interested in the myriads of in- 
sect life. 

“Tsn’t it a great chance, daddy? I feel 
sure we could make lots of money in cat- 
tle. Let’s borrow what more we need and 
buy the ranch,” enthused the girl. 

“Um, yes—Lepidoptera Australasia. A 
very rare specimen in these parts. I don’t 
see how I came to forget my net,” absent- 
mindedly answered the savant, peering long- 
ingly after a large and gorgeous butterfly. 
This in a manner will explain how the Cen- 
tral Cattle Loan Company happened to 
take on another mortgage in close prox- 
imity to the one they recently had acquired. 

It may seem a trifle Jate to introduce 
Bob Fletcher, but really this is the first good 
chance. Bob was all of twenty-four. He 
was tall and a straightedge would have 
rested across his shoulders without finding 
To his credit he 
was as clean in thought and body as his 
native prairies. When he spoke, which gen- 
erally was only when necessary, his voice 
was low and he slurred his words in a most 
captivating manner. Bob’s blue-gray eyes 
were mild—-on the surface. Lurking be- 
neath, however, was a cold, hard light born 
of authority and fostered by the making of 
many and momentous decisions. Tossibly 
Bob Fletcher would have scoffed had you 
been presumptuous enough to hint there 
was a strong underlying streak of romance 
in his nature. More likely, though, the 
cold light would have glinted from his eyes 
as a storm warning. Personalities were 
things Bob never believed in. But ro- 
mance was there, nevertheless, waiting to 
be uncovered. 

Bob had been acting foreman of the 7 V 
Bar for—well, ever since the blue roan had 
rolled on old Win Calthrop, unfitting him 
for constant riding. That had been before 
Bob had attained his majority. Under 
Win’s watchful eye and constant tutelage 
he had developed—but we can quote old 
Win about that: “Four square, with the 
nerve to back it up, and the best cowman, 
by gum, in Texas!” This was Bob Fletcher. 

Usually when a ranch changes hands the 
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new owner is thankful indeed to find a crew 
of punchers, who are familiar with the range 
and cattle, ready and waiting. If Bully 
Haynes had been raised in a cattle country 
he would have appreciated this. Bully 
didn’t. Besides, he greatly preferred men 
of his own caliber, which the 7 V Bar hands 
assuredly were not. Gradually he began 
turning the old crew off, replacing them by 
men somewhat nearer his own stamp. In 
consequence, Bob Fletcher very shortly 
found himself foreman over a hard-boiled 
outfit whose talents fitted them more for 
the holdup game than for the cattle busi- 
ness. Bob did not mind heading a hard- 
boiled crew—he could get that way him- 
self if occasion demanded. He did object 
seriously, however, to being burdened with 
a set of men who hardly knew which end a 
cow kicked with, for Bob’s pride in his call- 
ing was great. So he disgustedly asked for 
his time. 

If the truth be known, Bully Haynes was 
more than a little relieved to be rid of his 
very competent foreman. Bully now had 
been in the cattle business long enough to 
conceive the idea that it would profit him 
greatly if he worked it with a few varia- 
tions strictly of his own devising. He in- 
stinctively felt, though, that his present 
foreman would not approve of said varia- 
tions. 

“What’s the matter. Sore because I 
canned all those Sunday-school punchers?” 
blustered Bully to hide his relief. 

Bob gazed at him mildly and shrugged. 
Bully, somewhat elated at the tranquillity 
with which his veiled sarcasm had been re- 
ceived, opened his mouth for another shot. 
Then, catching sight of the cold gleam in 
his foreman’s eyes, he hastily closed it 
again. It suddenly recalled to Bully’s mind 
the uncanny dexterity with a gun his fore- 
man had displayed on one or two occa- 
sions. Silently he filled out a check and 
passed it over. 

It may have been that Bob really was 
thirsty when he stopped at the Half Circle 
H an hour later, ostensibly for a drink of 
water. Again it may have been a pair of 
eyes that lured him, for you see Bob had 
ridden that way before. If so, the lure was 
exceedingly strong, for Bob was essentially 
a man’s man and extremely shy around the 
Opposite sex. 

Bob’s coming was hailed with such unaf- 
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his hair. “I am so glad you happened by, 
Mr. Fletcher,” Dianne informed him. 
“Daddy will be pleased, too. We have been 
wishing for your advice.” 

Bob fumbled with his hat in marked em- 
barrassment. “Anything I can do for you- 
all, ma’am, will be a pleasure,” he assured 
her gravely. 

“Tt’s like this,’ Dianne explained with- 
out further ceremony. “Our foreman quit 
last week to go into business for himself. 
None of our hands seems really competent 
to take over his duties. I—we have been 
wondering if you could recommend some 
one to take charge here. Some one that 
could run things as you do. I understand 
the Mr. Haynes you work for is a new- 
comer in the cattle business like ourselves.” 

A reminiscent smile tugged at the cor- 
ners of Bob’s mouth. “That I did work 
for,” he corrected gently. “Of course you- 
all don’t know it, but I quit the 7 V Bar 
this mo’nin’.” 

“You're planning to leave the country?” 
Dianne asked in surprise. 

Bob confirmed the question with a nod. 
“T’ll ramble, I reckon, until I find another 
likely beddin’ ground,” he said. 

Dianne thought a moment intently, as if 
seeking the correct manner of approach. 
Then she impulsively burst forth. “Would 
you consider a position with the Half Cir- 
cle H? I—daddy—we are sure you would 
be just the man we are looking for. It’s 
a good job,” she said impulsively. ‘“Won’t 
you talk to daddy about it?” 

Bob Fletcher had made many quick de- 
cisions in his twenty-four years, but this 
time he broke all records. 

“Ma’am, I shore will. Good jobs are 
mighty scarce,” he drawled. And so did 
Bob Fletcher become foreman for the Half 
Circle H. 

Bob Fletcher had been in charge at the 
Half Circle H for a full year now. It had 
been twelve months of grief and worry for 
every one interested in the cattle business. 
Day in and day out the sun had blazed 
down with a fierce heat as though belched 
from the brazen mouth of hell. The grass 
had withered and cured on its roots, and 
once grazed down no green shoots reap- 
peared. 

Through it all Bob fully lived up to the 
encomium of his former employer. None 
but a cowman par excellence would have 
used the rare good judgment he displayed. 
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By careful handling—running as many cat- 
tle as conditions would warrant on the open 
range outside—he had conserved the Half 
Circle H grass. In this manner he had kept 
the brand intact together with their in- 
crease. 

But Bully Haynes of the 7 V Bar had 
become panic stricken. As his grass grew 
increasingly scarcer he had shipped and 
shipped to market. She stuff, steers, calves, 
all fared alike. In defiance of all unwrit- 
ten laws of the country he had kept his 
pasture gates locked. His riders constantly 
patrolled the fences, and any stray animal 
that was caught inside was unceremoni- 
ously thrown out. Bully grew morose and 
taciturn and visits from neighboring ranch- 
ers were bluntly discouraged. No man but 
he and his hand-picked crew of bad eggs 
knew the number of head the 7 V Bar 
possessed. 

Now every cattle-loan company reserves 
one inalienable right, and that is to inspect 
their collateral at any time they see fit. 
Throughout the drouth the Central people 
had sat tight and refrained from adding to 
their customer’s worries by calling for an 
‘inspection. But when at last the rains 
came they exercised their privilege. 

Jubilantly Bob fitted out the Half Cir- 
cle H chuck wagon preparatory to working 
the outside ranges. A rough tally taken a 
month previous had convinced him that the 
increase had been _ substantial—almost 
enough, he hoped, to pay off the ranch in- 
debtedness. 

But chance or fate or some arbitrary 
turn of destiny’s wheel ofttimes conspires to 
upset the most canny of man-made plans. 
Seven days later Bob Fletcher, sweat- 
stained, dust covered, showing unmistak- 
able traces of a week’s work on the outside 
range, had run the professor to earth in his 
study. Dianne was away on a short visit 
and Bob had experienced a queer little feel- 
ing of relief when he found this out. Of 
late it had been increasingly difficult for 
him to talk business with her. He just 
couldn’t pin his mind down to the details 
in hand. Somehow, the light playing in her 
hair, the velvety texture of her skin, the 
teasing gleam in her eyes, in fact her whole 
feminine appeal, reacted on him strangely, 
gave him a pleasurable sense of intoxica- 
tion. The worst of it was it seemed to tie 
his tongue up in queer knots. Bob was 
assuredly a whale of a man in a man’s 
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sphere, but his diffidence around a certain 
young lady grew worse as the weeks passed. 
And Dianne—well, since time immemorial 
it has been the woman’s réle to wait. But 
of this we will see more later. 

“Three hundred and thirty head shy and 
we have combed every bit of open country 
and most of the fenced pastures for twenty 
miles around,” Bob, thumbing through his 
tally book, informed the professor. “Those 
cattle have disappeared since we took the 
last count a month back, too.” 

“Um, yes—distressing, very. But they 
will show up, Bob. Very likely off grazing 
somewhere. About that butterfly one of 
the hands told me you remarked. The 
Lepidoptera Australasia like the one in the 
case here,” and the professor designated a 
particularly brilliant specimen tastefully 
mounted under glass. “Did you really see 
one that resembled it? Quite a coincidence. 
I captured that one last year about this 
time. You must tell me where you saw it, 
Bob. They are rare—very rare indeed.” 

Bob emitted a heartfelt groan. He had 
become very fond of the absent-minded pro- 
fessor, but there were times when his im- 
practicability was a trifle grating. Here it 
was only three days before the inspector for 
the loan company was due and the pro- 
fessor engaged in raving over a butterfly. 
If he was able to judge, and he had seen 
some few examples of such doings, hell 
would pop when all the cattle were not 
forthcoming. Loan companies were run like 
any banking institution, he knew. They de- 
manded concrete evidence that their loan 
was amply secured. That meant producing 
as many or more cattle than the mortgage 
called for. Otherwise, pay up or suffer a 
foreclosure. And Bob was aware that the- 
Half Circle H was in no position to pay up 
at present. He downed a momentary feel- 
ing of despair and tried another tack. 

“This puts us in a mighty bad jam, pro- 
fessor,” he explained patiently. ‘We just 
naturally got to have a little leeway in 
which to find those strays. They couldn’t 
have evaporated into thin air, and if there’s 
been rustlers working on the outside they 
are bound to have the bunch hid out close 
by. The stuff was too thin to stand a long 
drive and there have been no shipments out 
of this section for quite a spell. What we 
want to do is to have the inspection put off 
for a week and get busy in the meantime.” 

The professor nodded abstractedly, his 
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eyes on the specimen case, his thoughts far 
afield. “You are right, Bob, you are 
right,” he agreed from the depths of his 
preoccupation. ‘“I’ll have Dianne write to 
them as soon as she returns.” 

With a tremendous effort Bob smothered 
his feelings. Dianne, he knew, would not 
be back for several days, so that put it 
strictly up to him. He’d get up some fresh 
horses to-morrow and make one more stab 
at finding the strays. If that proved unsuc- 
cessful, he’d phone the loan company him- 
self and see if he could not stave off the 
inspector’s visit on some pretext or other. 
As he started to leave the room the pro- 
fessor, rousing from his study, stretched 
forth a detaining hand. 

“About the Lepidoptera Australasia, Bob. 
You failed to tell me where you saw it. 
You're certain it looked like the one in the 
case?” he inquired anxiously. 

Bob forced back his pressing inclination 
to consign to the hot place the incautious 
puncher who had blabbed about the insect. 

“Listen, professor,” he begged, masking 
his desire under an impressively earnest 
manner. “There is no mistake but what we 
saw the mate to the one in the case, but 
we saw it in one of the 7 V Bar pastures. 
They had their cattle all rounded up show- 
ing them to a buyer and I let down the 
fence and rambled in to see if by any 
chance any of our stuff was there. I didn’t 
get what you might call a cordial reception 
and I don’t guess it would be advisable to 
stir them up again. Bully Haynes got 
pretty well fuzzed up and he ain’t goin’ to 
be very sweet to any one from this ranch 
after the round I had with him. I’d forget 
about it if I were you.” 

“°Um, yes, very regrettable that you had 
any trouble. Very regrettable indeed. 
Thanks for the information, Bob,” replied 
the professor. 

The following afternoon Bob was idling 
impatiently between barn and corrals wait- 
ing for the crew to show up with some fresh 
horses. Far out, coming across the home 
pasture, approached a lone rider. Bob 
watched him incuriously, then suddenly his 
interest quickened. It was the professor 
and there was something far out of the or- 
dinary in his manner. He was not riding 
at his customary slow amble, his butterfly 
net carried at a jaunty angle across one 
shoulder. Instead he was coming at a cum- 
bersome gallop, belaboring his gentle old 
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gray with spurless heels, his long, black 
coat tails flying in the breeze of his prog- 
ress. As he drew within plain eyeshot Bob 
remarked his general disheveled appearance 
and the look of perturbation which he wore. 

“The old boy got off his horse to chase a 
butterfly and some bull just about took him 
a round,” Bob surmised to himself. “Looks 
like he had tangled up with the tail end 
of a cyclone, sure enough.” 

The professor’s face wore the woebegone 
look of a hurt child as he rode up to the 
bar and slid from his saddle. Bob, taking 
possession of the gray, unsaddled and 
turned him loose; then, grasping the unre- 
sisting and somewhat shaken professor’s 
arm, steered him toward the house and 
straight to his study. Once within the 
confines of his own private sanctum the pro- 
fessor to some extent regained his equi- 
librium. 

“What’s the trouble?” Bob drawled with 
a trace of whimsical amusement. “Some 
bull wreck you?” 

For a moment the professor hesitated, a 
little glimmer of dread flickering in the 
back of his mild eyes. Then with an ob- 
vious effort he mastered himself and an- 
swered in his usual precise manner. 

“TI regret it exceedingly, but I found 
it necessary to take a fellow being’s life,” 
came the astounding explanation. 

“You-—you what?” Bob’s jaw sagged 
in incredulous astonishment. 

In his usual stilted manner the profes- 
sor reiterated his first statement. “Our 
neighbor, Mr. Haynes,” he added. 

Gradually the look of disbelief which 
shadowed Bob’s face vanished. The pro- 
fessor was the last man in the world from 
whom to expect any undue levity. And be- 
sides, he was badly shaken, for a fact. 


“Tell me about it,” Bob requested 
gently. } 
“Tt was unfortunate, unfortunate in- 


deed,” the professor declaimed, obviously 
relieved to find in Bob a sympathetic lis- 
tener. “I had ventured inside of one of 
his pastures in pursuit of a specimen—a 
Lepidc tera Australasia, I was sure. You 
see,’ the professor went on, forestalling a 
threatened interruption, “after that infor- 
mation you gave me yesterday I put two 
and two together. That species during their 
short span of life have their haunts about 
isolated clumps of trees, preferably bor- 
dering on some stream. From there they 
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venture on long flights across the prairie. 
In attempting to recall a likely habitat, I 
thought of the trees growing along the 
stream forming the northern boundary of 
Mr. Haynes’ winter pasture—the Cove, I 
believe it is called. I had no idea of enter- 
ing his domains, but determined to ride 
down our boundary fence in that direction. 
By the greatest of miracles I chanced on 
what I thought was the specimen I coveted. 
It was on our side of the fence, too. I 
took up the pursuit but the butterfly eluded 
me, flying directly toward the grove of 
trees in the distance. Unthinking, in the 
heat of the chase, I took down the fence 
and ventured on Mr. Haynes’ land. When 
I arrived at the stream it was unbeliev- 
ably high and I found my way barred. 
However, I was right in my surmise. It 
was a Lepidoptera Australasia. JI recog- 
nized it quite distinctly as it flitted among 
the cattle on the opposite bank. Coming 
back I encountered Mr. Haynes. He was 
very discourteous and refused to accept my 
apologies for venturing on his land. He 
pu ‘ed me from my saddle, waving a gun, 
and threatened me outrageously. In the 
tussle that ensued his pistol was discharged 
with fatal results to himself. A very re- 
grettable incident indeed. I don’t know 
what to do about it.” 

Bob sat silent, wrapped in a sort of 
stunned fascination as the tale unfolded. It 
was incredible, he thought, that this frail 
man could have killed Bully Haynes. But 
still, not so strange either. A Colt’s was the 
best equalizer of strength in the world. 

“Are you sure he is dead?” he probed. 

“Ves, I am fully satisfied that is the 
case,” answered the professor. ‘I exam- 
ined him before I left.” 

Bob was faced with an overwhelming de- 
sire for solitude in which to mull the prob- 
lem over. ‘Tell you what,” he suggested, 
“vou go wash up and change your clothes. 
Come back after you have done that and 
we will decide what is the best move to 
make.” 

Obediently the professor left the room. 
Left alone, Bob Fletcher felt as though he 
was firmly impaled upon the horns of a 
dilemma. Not until this particular mo- 
ment had he fully realized the depths of 
affection he felt for the quaint, likable pro- 
fessor. And Dianne—well, there had never 
been any question what his feelings for 
her were. At any cost they must both be 
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saved from the besmirching agony a pub- 
lic trial for the killing of Bully Haynes 
would entail. That Haynes’ death was due 
to a deplorable accident Bob did not for 
a minute doubt. The professor was the 
most gentle and tender-hearted of men. He 
even carried a small bottle of ether in his 
pocket, Bob recalled, with which to put to 
a painless death the specimens he captured. 
But that would not make the slayer any 
less culpable in the eyes of the law. Im- 
mersed in deep thought, Bob reviewed the 
situation from every conceivable angle. 
And then, like the flooding of a great light, 
the underlying streak of romance in Bob 
Fletcher’s being flamed to the surface. His 
plan formulated, he settled down in his 
chair with a gusty sigh of relief. 

For a full hour afterward Bob succes- 
sively argued and appealed to the profes- 
sor, who, to Bob’s intense disgust, suddenly 
developed an unlooked-for streak of stub- 
bornness. 

“But, professor, lay all question of guilt 
or innocence aside and look at it from the 
viewpoint that it involves Dianne,” he rea- 
soned. ‘You love her, don’t you? You 
would do anything in the world for her, 
would you not?” 

The professor nodded, his eyes full of 
dumb misery. 

“Then why drag her through the mire 
that your trial for the- killing of Haynes 
would subject her to? We both know that 
he only got what was coming to him, so it’s 
not a question of moral law. Let me have 
my way. You-all can stick around here 
for a while and then sell out. I have a 
hunch I know where the missing cattle are 
now, and I'll get word to the loan com- 
pany to that effect. You just make up 
your mind to sit quiet, know nothing, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

“But you, Bob, you——” the professor 
objected brokenly. - 

“You don’t worry, professor. 
to catch once I get started.” 

“But, Bob’---the professor rallied half- 
heartedly to his last line of defense—“why 
should you——-” 

“You love Dianne, you said, and are will- 
ing to do anything for her sake,” Bob in- 
terrupted with the fierce intensity of a man 


l’m hard 


pressed to the breaking point. ‘‘Well, so 
do—so am ” And the professor saw the 
light. 


An hour later, dressed for town, a small 
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traveling bag tied to the pommel of his 
saddle, Bob hastily left the ranch. Strik- 
ing a high lope he headed directly for the 
place where the professor had killed Bully 
Haynes. Bob had two separate objects in 
mind. He was reasonably certain that the 
cattle the professor had seen on the oppo- 
site bank of the stream were the missing 
strays belonging to the Hali Circle H. Of 
this he wished to make sure, trusting in 
some manner he might get word to the 
Central Loan Cumpany as to where they 
might be found. His second reason was 
to sow some few seeds that might serve to 
direct suspicion for the killing toward him- 
self. 

When Bob reached the spot where the 
encounter had taken place, to his vast sur- 
prise he found no signs of the body. How- 
ever, plain traces of a struggle were evi- 
dent and on a bare alkali spot a little pool 
of clotted blood marked where the body had 
lain. Beside it were fresh wheel marks of 
a wagon. 

Bob’s jaw hardened. “They didn’t lose 
any time hunting him,” he soliloquized. 
“This is going to make me hustle some.” 
Remounting, he rode rapidly toward a 
fringe of green in the distance. When he 
arrived at the stream one glance at the cat- 
tle congregated beneath the shade of the 
trees determined to Bob’s satisfaction that 
they were the missing strays from the Half 
Circle H. Satisfied, he returned to the spot 
where the fight had taken place. Without 
dismounting he pulled out his pistol—an 
ivory-handled affair with his initials fanci- 
fully carved on the butt. He shot it once 
—in the air—and then tossed it a little 
way off. 

“They'll find that gun the first thorough 
search they make, and if I’m not badly mis- 
taken there’ll be plenty of lookin’ around 
done inside the next twenty-four hours,” he 
chuckled grimly. Then at a rapid lope he 
left. Fifty yards out he carelessly dropped 
a hat on the prairie, replacing it with an- 
other from his bag. 

About dusk he unostentatiously boarded 
a passenger train at a small station a num- 
ber of miles up the line. It was nearly 
midnight when the train reached the city. 
Bob hastened to a small, unpretentious 
hotel and registered. 

“Needn’t wake me before noon,” he told 
the room clerk. “I’m pretty far back on 
sleep and aim to catch up.” The clerk, 
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used to the vagaries of cowmen, nodded 
shortly. 

Ten minutes afterward, Bob, in the sanc- 
tity of his room, was rapidly changing his 
clothes, replacing the ones he had worn to 
town with his working costume, which he 
had carried in his bag. This done, he in- 
dited a short note to the Central Cattle 
Loan Company, telling them where the 
missing Half Circle H cattle might be 
found. 

“They'll get that when they search the 
room and that'll be in plenty of time,” he 
assured himself. Then he let himself out 
of his room and, scorning the use of the 
elevator, furtively descended the stairs. His 
luck held good and he met no one who 
would be apt to mark his going. Leaving 
the hotel by a side entrance he headed di- 
rectly for the railroad yards. 

When Bob arrived there he proceeded 
methodically to put into effect his plan. 
With a sureness born of much experience 
in shipping cattle he threaded his way 
through the murky, smoke-filled yards. 
Hurrying across tracks, detouring around 
obstructing cars, at last he approached st /- 
eral sidings where stood long rows of loaded 
stock trains. Bob walked part way the 
length of the first two trains, occasionally 
lighting a match and scanning the cattle 
crowded within the car. 

“Fat stuff going to market,” he muttered 
disgustedly. But the third train was more 
to his liking. It was made up of cars filled 
with big-framed, gaunt steers, carrying lit- 
tle flesh. 

“Stocker cattle,’ Bob informed himself. 
“Let’s see where they are billed to.” 

He walked back to the rear end of the 
train. Near the caboose stood a wide-hat- 
ted individual arguing with the conductor. 
Obviously he was the owner of the cattle. 

“Vou need another hand to ride those 
steers?’ Bob interrupted at the first op- 
portunity. The owner appraised his ques- 
tioner shrewdly. Evidently the examina- 
tion satisfied him that this was no mere 
hobo panhandling a ride under the cover 
of work, 

“T can use you, all right,” he admitted. 
“Montana bound, though.” 

“Suits me,” Bob replied sententiously. 

The engine gave a couple of warning 
blasts. “Hop aboard if you’re goin’,” said 
the owner, climbing up the steps of the ca- 
boose. Following suit, Bob swung himself 
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on the slowly moving train. He followed 
his new employer into the stuffy caboose 
and flung himself down on one of the black- 
cushioned seats which ran bunklike the 
length of the car. 

Now that everything in his power had 
been put through to the last tiny detail, the 
reaction set in. He found himself extremely 
weary in both mind and body. He closed 
his eyes and relaxed. The rumble and 
creak of the swaying cars up ahead and the 
rhythmic clackety-clack of the swiftly re- 
volving wheels came to his ears soothingly. 
In a sort of a dreamy haze he reviewed the 
situation. 

He was convinced that he had thrown 
the authorities off the track for the time 
being—probably for good and all. No one 
would ever dream of his making his escape 
by this method. They would pick up his 
trail at the hotel in the city and waste time 
in trying to locate him there. Eventually 
the net would be spread wider, but in the 
meantime he would be getting farther and 
farther away and into a strange section 
where it would be easy to hide all traces 
of his identity. Bob allowed himself a lit- 
tle congratulatory chuckle. 

Then the thought of Dianne came to his 
mind. What would she think of the sacri- 
fice he was making? No matter what her 
thoughts, she would never have to go 
through the agony of seeing her father con- 
demned for murder. Would she think of 
him gratefully? He wondered. 

Musing thus he drifted off into a trou- 
bled sleep in which visions of the profes- 
sor, Bully Haynes, and Dianne were inex- 
tricably jumbled together. 

It was broad day when Bob awoke. 
“Hump yourselves, cowboys; here’s where 
you feed and water,” the raucous voice of 
a brakeman was bellowing. 

Bob got to his feet and shook himself 
together. The train had stopped in front 
of a station preliminary to pulling onto a 
siding. Bob glanced at the name on the 
station’s signboard and gave an involun- 
tary start. Through the night, in spite of 


his dream-haunted sleep, he had been un- - 


conscious of constant stoppings and the 
numerous delays. But the name of the sta- 
tion informed him that they had made scant 
progress. 

Puffing down the siding the train drew 
up before a long string of pens. For the 
next hour Bob toiled his hardest, prodding 
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reluctant steers into the pens, distributing 
feed, and minding the hundred and one de- 
tails attendant upon feeding and watering 
a trainload of cattle. His new employer 
eyed him approvingly. “Looks as if I had 
picked up a sure-enough cow hand,” he 
congratulated himself. 

When he first left the caboose Bob’s 
thoughts had been in chaos, still clouded 
with the fantastic dreams that had pursued 
him throughout the night. But as he worked 
in the invigorating mornirg air everything 
began to assume its rightful place. One by 
one he reviewed the happenings of the pre- 
vious twenty-four hours, and he wondered 
—was beset with misgivings. 

Had he made a mess of things, after “all? 
he questioned. Would it not have been 
far wiser and more sane if he had stayed 
and faced the music? He knew deep down 
in his own heart that if he had really been 
guilty of the murder of Bully Haynes he 
would never have run away. That was not 
his style, and Bob, with a little sense of 
elation, thought his friends would base their 
claims of his innocence on that fact despite 
any and all proofs. 

And then the thought of the professor 
obtruded. How would he come through the 
grilling ordeal of cross-questioning to which 
he was sure to be subjected? 

Bob realized now something he had not 
considered while forming his hasty plan. 
There was the weak link in the whole chain. 
The kindly, absent-minded professor was 
sure to make some slip that would involve 
himself. Why hadn’t he foreseen this con- 
tingency? Well, it wasn’t too late now to 
remedy this oversight. By taking the next 
train he could still get back in time, and 
on the way he’d casually drop into the loan 
company’s offices and tell them about the 
missing steers. If the authorities hadn’t 
questioned the professor too closely, every- 
thing would be O. K. If they had, Bob re- 
solved, he would outlie Ananias himself 
in protesting his guilt. He walked deter- 
minedly across the pen to where the owner 
of the cattle stood. 

“T done changed my mind,” he drawled. 
“Reckon I rode about as far no’th as I 
care to go. It won’t put you out much if 
I drag, will it?” 

The owner shot Bob a keen glance. 
Some telltale expression on Bob’s face gave 
the owner a clew. “Girl?” he inquired with 
a grin. 
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“Something — like Bob 
back. 

“Here’s luck then,” responded the other. 

An hour afterward Bob was on a passen- 
ger train, homeward bound. 

The president of the Central Cattle Loan 
Company was in a rare good humor that 
morning. And why shouldn’t he be, when 
he had a hobby, especially such an unusual 
and extraordinary one as collecting butter- 
flies? And then—but listen: 

Only that morning he had become ac- 
quainted with one of the foremost author- 
ities in the world, and, moreover, found 
what might virtually be termed a neigh- 
bor. To cap the climax he had at some 
later date been promised the sight of a 
Lepidoptera Australasia and the chance of 
possibly—only possibly, mind you—captur- 
ing one for his own collection. 

The president worried the end from a 
fat cigar, drumming idly on his desk, 
thoughts of business for the while banished 
to the background. When the door to his 
office opened and a tall, square-shouldered 
young man entered, the president frowned 
slightly at the interruption. 

The newcomer wasted no time. 
Bob Fletcher,” he said. 

“Foreman for the Half Circle H,” the 
president interrupted, his frown vanishing 
and a smile taking its place. “Take a chair.” 

“J just dropped in to tell you about some 
missing Half Circle H cattle. I dontt guess 
Ill be able to get them up right soon,” 
Bob began. 

The president anticipated his explana- 
tion. “I expect you refer to the three hun- 
dred-odd head in the 7 V Bar winter pas- 
ture. We’ve known about them for sev- 
eral days, but neglected to get word to you 
where they were. You see, we sent an in- 
spector down there in the guise of a pros- 
pective purchaser of the 7 V Bar. Haynes 
rounded up what he had in his summer 
country to show and then from across the 
creek he gave a rough tally on the Half 
Circle H stuff, claiming them as his. Our 
inspector was naturally a trifle suspicious, 
so after leaving Haynes he doubled back, 
swam the creek, and satisfied himself as to 
the real ownership of the cows. 

‘““Alaynes has known for a long time that 
he was trembling on the ragged edge. He 
had shipped a great many cattle to market, 
not turning in to us any share of the pro- 
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ceeds toward the payment of his note. He 
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had been cautiously smelling around for a 
buyer several months. I expect his idea 
was to have the purchaser take a rough 
count on the cattle and compare his tally 
with what the mortgage covers. Those 
three hundred-odd head of yours would 
make it about correspond, for that is ap- 
proximately the number Haynes _ has 
shipped. If he could have pulled off such a 
deal he would have evaporated and left us 
holding the bag. We have him safe now. 
I'll admit there is mighty little we can do 
to him, but at least we can detain him until 
we can foreclose.” 

‘You—you have him? Where is he?” 

The president nodded carelessly. ‘‘He’s 
in the hospital at present with one of our 
men watching him. <A couple of his hands 
brought him up here last night. He’d had 
some sort of an accident with his pistol, 
they said, and had a hole drilled through 
his midriff. You can’t kill scum like that, 
though. He’ll be up again presently.” 

The president, gazing off into space with 
the manner of one about to put forth a 
serious proposition, missed the wave of re- 
lief that swept across Bob’s face. 

“And now I want to talk a little busi- 
ness with you,” he said. ‘“We’re going to 
have to take over the 7 V Bar and it’s 
against our policy to own any ranches. 
How about selling it to you and letting 
you pay for it out of the profits? Old man 
Win Calthrop was in the other day and 
spoke very highly of you. Said he’d gladly 
endorse your paper. That will keep both 
ranches in the family, as it seems to me I 
heard rumors this morning the wedding 


- bells will chime before long.” 


“Yd like the ranch all right, but-——” 

“That’s settled and off my mind then,” 
came the brusque reply. “We can discuss 
the details after ze 

The door opened and the president's sec- 
retary stepped into the room and whispered 
a few words in his ear. 

“And now if you’ll excuse me,’ he said, 
rising, “I have a friend waiting to go out 
home and give me his opinion on a collec- 
tion of butterflies I possess.”’ 

The president’s passage through an _ in- 
ner door was disputed by a rushing whirl- 
wind of femininity. 

“Bob—Bob, I just knew you’d be back 
this morning,’ a charming voice called. 
And then—Bob Fletcher forgot his diffi- 
dence. 


Talks With Men 


By Martin Davison 


am selecting them for these pages not because they are the easiest to answer, 

but because they are the hardest. In fact, I don’t know that I can answer 

them at all. All I can do is say what I think—but each letter represents a 
gambling proposition. 

The best horse in the world may be beaten by a nose: no matter how the luck 
has been running no man on earth may tell whether the next card will be black 
or red. 

Some letters are simple matters. I can tell at once that it is unwise to invest 
in wildcat shares or to buy farms without looking at them. But after all any one 
with sense can tell these things. The problems that really count, the ones that mat- 
ter, the things that tease and puzzle the mind are never solved once and forever like 
crossword puzzles or mathematical stunts. They are the things that make life a 
game, that make it tantalizing and worth living. 

If everything were cut and dried, there would be no more life—or rather what 
life would remain would be that of automatons or of insects. I have been advised 
from infancy to go to the ant for study and to watch the bee for example. But 
for my part I had rather be the meanest man that strides the earth than the noblest 
bee or ant in existence. Their course is set for them while mine is not. I have more 
free will than they. I must oftener make that dubious but thrilling choice between 
what is right or wrong, what is admirable or the opposite. And so, out of all the 
pile I take the two letters that puzzle me most. I take them because I cannot answer 
them. I take them because they are, after all, at the present writing, insoluble. 


O: of the recent mail there are two letters that interest me especially. I 


AM asking your advice,” writes E. F. B. “I have a chance to go to Cornell—also 
I think I have a chance to go to West Point. If I go to Cornell I shall prob- 
ably become either an engineer or a doctor. I am told that the law does not offer 
many good opportunities at present. If I go to West Point I should hope to spend . 
my days as an officer in the United States army. At present I must confess that 
West Point appeals to me more than the other. I am not looking for an easy time. 
What I want to do is to make a man of myself—yes, and a gentleman, too. The 
hard discipline, the austerity, the cultivation of the life at West Point has something 
about it that goes strong with me. Also, to be very frank, I like the uniform, and 
while I am not fond of the girls I confess that I like the girls to admire me. On the 
other hand people advise me against going to the army school. They say that a 
West Pointer loses his flexibility of mind, and that West Pointers were not popular 
in the army during the war.” 


WELL, what is the answer? Shall it be West Point or Cornell? Any Cornell 

men or West Pointers who happen to read these lines are hereby encouraged 
to send in their opinions on the subject. For my part, I consider West Point one of 
the best schools for character in the world. It is a hard life there but.a great many 
young men personally prefer a hard life. It is quite likely too that a man leaves 
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West Point in better shape physically than the graduate of any other institution 
of learning. The drawback to West Point is this: If a man gets his education at the 
hands of Uncle Sam he ought to be prepared to stay in the army for the rest of his 
life. If I expected, as some folks do, that there would be another great war in our 
time I would advise West Point. In that case the West Pointer would have a big 
advantage—for if there is another World War every one will have to get into it. 
Labor and capital will both be subject to conscription, and the graduate of West - 
Point will be in good position. As for Cornell—no one that I have ever known has 
regretted going there. Cayuga’s waters are still sparkling and the years there are 
sure to be fine and wholesome ones. On the other hand, unless one has a natural 

urge to be an engineer or a doctor he is likely to une either of these professions over- 
crowded when he breaks into them. 


OW for the other letter. This is from J. E. M., from a good-sized town up New 

York State. He writes: 

“T am single, earning a fair salary and living with my parents. I am twenty- 
five. The other evening when we were sitting on the porch three men whom I knew 
came up and greeted us. Their object in calling was to ask me to run for the assem- 
bly with an almost certainty of being elected. My father advises me against it. He 
says that if I am elected to the assembly it means the beginning of a life in politics 
and that politics is a dirty business. My mother, on the other hand, regards the 
thing as an honor. I myself am undecided. I have two weeks to decide in. I am 
asking you.” 


I HAVE written to J. E. M. and I happen to know that he has decided for ‘himself. 

What is interesting is the different point of view taken by his father and his 
mother. His father thinks it is a dirty business. His mother thinks it is an hon- 
orable career. It depends so much on the way you look at things. 

Politics can be made the dirtiest sort of business or it can be made the most 
honorable of all careers—it all depends on the man. I know personally of a good 
many instances of graft and corruption and I know also more than a few men who 
have risen to the very highest positions that politics offers through their incorruptible 
honesty. In fact, to my way of thinking, there is no sphere of life where unswerv- 
ing honesty helps a man more than in politics. Railing at politicians has always 
seemed to me unfair and mischievous. The work of running the cities, the State and 
national governments has to be done—and in the present state of civilization it 
has to be done by people who are making their living by doing it. Half of the life 
of a practical politician consists in getting jobs for his friends. It is the people 
who hold the jobs or expect to hold them who form the nucleus of our political par- 
ties. If a man has the right sort of friends and gets them into the right jobs he is 
doing a lot of good. 

On the other hand, success in politics is rarely the fortune of the out-and-out 
idealist. A man with his head in the clouds has no business in any legislature. We 
are all human—most of us too much so, and politics is a game of give and take. The 
qualities of the successful man in politics are honesty, tact, an instinct for compro- 
mise, the courage to fight hard when the issue is a clear one between right and wrong, 
and finally, general intelligence. The gift of making friends also is valuable and the 
essence of friendship is character. 

By the way, do I hear any one asking me whether J. E. M. accepted the nomina- 
tion? He did. Not on my advice—but what was more sensible, on his mother’s. 
Furthermore, he was elected. 

And so good luck to him! 


Dear Son-in-law 


By Ralph E. Mooney 
Author of ‘‘Smoke Wagon Moves In,’ ‘‘Pocahontas Brilling,’ Ete. 


There is a moral to this baseball story. 


It is: If you don’t want 


to be the old man’s son-in-law, make him the father of your wife. 


used to say, “that a real backstop like 

me should get the gate. When I think 

of a dog-gone butter-fingered grocery 
clerk stepping in and filling my place and 
drawing a king’s salary like forty a week 
for it, why all I got to say is it’s raw, that’s 
all, it’s raw.” 

Burke did this Proadway monologue be- 
cause he lost his job as catcher on the 
Lemon Bitters. The Bitters played Satur- 
day and Sunday games in a little six-team 
trolley league. They represe.ted the town 
of East Lemon, which was a place where 
brakemen had tod leave gaps in the strings 
of freight cars on the spur tracks in order 
to let the streets come through. Burke’s 
downfall came when the league appointed 
an umpite who was not only capable of 
handling hard-boiled players in a_hard- 
boiled league but was able to knock as hard 
a youngster as Red-eye Burke for what 
East Lemon called a cockeyed loop. Burke 
had to quit because his reputation for pop- 
p:ng umpires in the chin could no longer 
be sustained. 

Wails of sadness from the soft-drink par- 
lors of East Lemon. It wouldn’t be fair to 
criticize Burke for howling, although it did 
look rather pitiful to see a six-foot, able- 
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bodied youth hunting saloon lunches and 
acting all broken up because he hadn’t re- 
ceived a fair break of luck. Burke was 
simply a twenty-year-old mortal who had 
given up school when the work became too 
complicated in the seventh grade. Since 
then he had been working in the East 
Lemon iron mills and playing ball when- 
ever he could. His muscle had developed 
faster than his brain. Looking at him, you 
would have sworn there was no possibility 
of his ever showing anything like real class 
or quality. But that, maybe, was because 
he had always lived in an environment 
which didn’t expect much of him. A man 
generally makes good in proportion to what 
life forces out of him. There aren’t nearly 
so many self-starters as you’d think. 

So, although Burke soon found he 
couldn’t collect board money on sympathy, 
he continued to ask for it. He talked about 
his troubles until he got so low in spirits 
that he almost sobbed himself out of the 
best opportunity that had ever been given 
him—or ever would have been given him. 
A dapper little man in a pinch-back coat 
appeared one day and offered him a job 
with the Galesburg Tigers, playing regular 
league ball in the summer and selling shoes 
in a retail store in the winter. Red-eye al- 
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most turned it down. He was inclined to 
think he had suffered the last word in 
degradation. : 

“Couldn’t you make me a soda clerk in 
the winter?” he growled to the little man. 
“Pd ought to make a fine drug-store cow- 
boy.” 

The little man in the pinch-back suit, 
whose name was Eph Swann, didn’t laugh. 

“Why, I don’t know,” he said. ‘“Gales- 
burg is baseball mad this year and we need 
a catcher so bad that if you made good 
there’d be some would elect you mayor if 
you said so. I reckon we could find a drug- 
gist that would take you on.” 

Red-eye Burke felt dizzy. He almost 
fainted. He wanted to play baseball— 
every bone in his body and head wanted to 
play—-and the only offer was from a rube 
outfit that was made up of shoe salesmen 
and ice-cream wrestlers. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Eph Swann. 
“Don’t that suit you, either? Say, listen, 
if we weren’t hard up for anything like a 
backstop and just two games out of first 
place in the Center State League, I wouldn’t 
be hanging around offering a man like you 
fifty a week the year round. I wouldn’t 
even be stopping in this town. I'd be 
looking up likely stuff in the big cities and 
in the high schools, for next year. You 
better talk fast, mister. Most boys are glad 
to have a chance with us. We’ve sent half 
‘a dozen to the big leagues from Galesburg.” 

“Oh, have a heart,’ groaned Red-eye. 
“T reckon [ll take it but I’ll sure look funny 
in a shoe store. I been an ironworker all 
1 have worked.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so sooner?” 
asked itph. ‘‘Why did you ask about soda 
dispensing then? I was beginning to be 
afraid you were nothing but a jazz hound. 
Now listen--the man that has a half inter- 
est in the club with me and is crazier about 
baseball than old A. G. Spalding himself, 
is a blacksmith and automobile mechanic. 
You make a hit with him and you’re on 
velvet. He'll give you a half interest in 

his garage if he likes you.” 

: Red-eye Burke came to life and shoox 
hands fervently. He noticed for the first 
time in three weeks that the sun was shining 
and that the tree over beside the stove fac- 
tory was green. 

“Maybe I’ve misunde. 
Eph. “If so, I apologize.’ 

In the end things turned out a lot better 


‘od you,” he told 
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than Burke expected. When he reported 
for practice he found that the captain of 
the Galesburg Tigers had once been a helper 
at an iron mill, at the same kind of furnace 
that he had tinkered with. So he felt 
right at home and began playing better ball 
than he had ever played in his life. He 
did good backstopping, threw to the bases 
in time to catch a man every now and then 
and hit about two ninety. When he did 
hit it was hard and he could usually be 
relied upon in the pinches. He stormed 
along through the close of that season and 
when he knocked two home runs in the de- 
ciding game of a series with the Springfield 
Blues—winning the series and the league 
pennant for Galesburg—he became a town 
idol. 

He changed his tune a lot then. 

“When I think o’ that poor sap in East 
Lemon,” he said, “taking my place on a 
sand-lot team and gettin’ only forty a week 
for catching every game and fighting um- 
pires besides, why, I pities him. I pities 
him from the bottom of my heart—and I 
got a big heart. Anybody will tell you.” 

Burke stayed in Galesburg all winter 
and learned how to adjust carburetors and 
set timing gears and sell cars. Then, along 
in the spring, when the first traces of mild- 
ness were coming in the air and you began 
to hear boys on the back lots yelling, ‘Put 
her here,” he went to a party one evening 
and met Viola. Viola was an Italian-Ameri- 
can girl. That is, she wore her hair bobbed, 
but the hair was black as jet and she had 
an Italian name. It was Carrolini or some- 
thing like that but none of the crowd at the 
party bothered about it. They called her 
“Raviola” for a nickname and introduced 
her that way. She was a good fellow and 
didn’t mind. Her black eyes—sparkling 
and snapping like stars—said that she 
didn’t care what you called her if the folks 
said you were all right. 

Red-eye Burke and Viola Carrolini took 
one look at each other and decided to be- 
come friends. Or rather, they didn’t de- 
cide, they just became friends while they 
were still looking. It wasn’t half an hour 
till the rest of the people at the party were 
teasing them. 

A lot has been said about love, first and 
last, but among ordinary people it usually 
works out in a pretty simple way. It be- 
gins with strong friendship and keeps on 
until the man proposes—in a moment of 
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wildness. A lot of people think that the 
proposal is the end of it but, actually, that 
first proposal doesn’t mean a thing. Every 
year about nine hundred thousand first pro- 
posals are made and nine hundred thou- 
sand times every year nothing comes of 
them. All the proposal does is put the ques- 
tion squarely before the jury. After it has 
been duly made and received, both people 
begin to shilly-shally back and forth, mak- 
ing up their minds. Finally, there comes a 
day when real love and a real proposal with 
a real answer come. 

But Viola was only visiting in Galesburg 
and when she wrote home about it, inclos- 
ing a scrawl from Burke and asking for her 
parents’ consent, an answer came by tele- 
gram, consenting to nothing and directing 
her to come home at once. Red-eye and 
Viola talked it over and decided to obey 
the telegram. And then, while they were 
on the way to the railroad station, making 
up their minds to wait until Viola’s family 
relented, they showed real human consis- 
tency by stopping at the city hall and get- 
ting a license. They were married half 
an hour later by a justice of the peace. In- 
stead of going home, Viola settled at Red- 
eye Burke’s boarding house for the night. 

“Viola,” said Burke, after the ceremony, 
“who is your father, anyhow? You tell 
about him doing a lot of things, managing 
this and owning that and driving his own 
car and all. What is his real job?” 

“Oh,” said Viola, “of course, I’ve been 
talking a little big about him, because I’m 
that proud of him. But really, you needn’t 
worry about my old dad. You'll like him 
fine and he’ll like you. He’s a retired prize 
fighter. He made quite a lot of money in 
New York and came out here to settle. 
He’s awful fond of athletes and ball players. 
He wanted me to marry one of the boys on 
the home team once.” 

“Yine,” said Burke, blissfully, drawing 
a mental picture of a retired pork-and- 
beaner, whose fists and legs had given out. 
“T guess I can square him, all right.” 

He pictured Viola’s old man as probably 
having considerable red about the nose and 
lots of overhang at the waist. 


II. 

The next day was a big one for Burke. 
An account of the wedding appeared in the 
Galesburg paper and people kept calling 
up on the telephone to offer congratulations. 
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At the ball park the fans gave him a big 
ovation and all through the game the air 
was full of good wishes shouted from the 
bleachers. Burke began to feel as though 
he owned the world. N6 matter how cranky 
Viola’s old man might be, it was only rea- 
sonable to think that he couldn’t help being 
proud of having a great ball player for a 
son-in-law. 

The game was played and Burke got 
through without making an error, although 
he was badly rattled during the early in- 
nings. And he knocked off one long three- 
base hit that came when the Tigers needed 
it.. His head was up and his chest was way 
out in front when he left the clubhouse and 
made his way along the street outside the 
ball park to the place where his Ford road- 
ster should have been standing with Viola 
curled up on the seat—one knee tucked 
up under the other, according to her 
custom. 

He was startled as he came up to ob- 
serve that Viola was not on hand. The 
roadster stood alone, with the seat empty 
and nobody in sight anywhere along the 
block except a broad-shouldered man in a 
check suit, who was standing at the curb- 
stone about ten feet away, smoking a rank 
little cigar stump. 

As Burke squinted up and down the 
street, the broad-shouldered man _ ap- 
proached him. 

“Hello, Burke,” said the stranger. 

“Hello,” said Burke, with faint cordiality, 
for he was worried about Viola. 

“J hear you got married,’’ went on the 
broad-shouldered man. 

“Yes,” said Burke. 

“T hear you eloped,” continued the other. 
“Ym just wondering how you intend to 
square yourself with her folks?” 

“Oh, shucks,” said Burke, petulantly, for 
he wanted to be off after Viola, “that will 
be easy. Her old man is a broken-down 
Eyetalian prize fighter that will be tickled 
to have a boy that is working in the fam- 
ily. Anyhow, I should worry. We’re mar- 
tied and there’s nothing the old bird can 
do about it.” 

Something steely and forceful seized 
Burke’s shoulder and whirled him around. 
He found the broad-shouldered man’s face 
close to his and noticed, with a qualm, that 
its eyes were blazing. 

“Ts that so?’”’ demanded the stranger. “A 
broken-down pug is he? I'll show you. 
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Put up your fists and fight, you poor sand- 
lot ball tosser.” 

Burke backed away, mouth open in angry 
astonishment. 

“Who are you?” he gasped. 

“Tm G. Carrolini, if you mean to ask,” 
answered the other, ‘‘and the G. stands for 
Giovanni. It’s a Italian name and I’m an 
Italian myself but I’m going to knock the 
Trish filling out of you.” 

Burke, as has been hinted, prided himself 
on being hard boiled. He thrust out his 
chin and stripped off his coat. 

“Tt doesn’t prove anything,” he said, “but 
fll tell you the answer. The hell you are!” 

Then he sailed in briskly, but he didn’t 
sail far. He was immediately becalmed by 
something that shot up from below to col- 
lide with his right eye and make the whole 
world quiver, like water in a barrel. Bright 
lights flared like railroad signals on a rainy 
night and bells rang. Burke, shaken from 
head to foot, stood up and peered anxiously 
about him through a kind of mist. Some- 
thing heavy crashed into his ribs and some- 
thing else, that was positively brutal in its 
hard and knotty contour, seemed to take 
away a section of his face. 

Burke covered up ‘and backed away until 
he made out Carrolini, a few feet in front. 

“Well, Mr. Burke,” came an exasperated 
voice, “I guess it’s about over. I hate to 
do this, but you deserve it.” 

Burke felt his chin rise sharply. As it 
rose, the process became painful. He had a 
definite conviction that it was going right 
up through the top of his head. He tried 
to yell for the police but discovered that 
his voice wouldn’t work. After that he fell 
backward off the world and went whirling 
and whirling down through black space. 
Now and then he passed gray clouds and 
thought that if he could only manage to 
catch one he would be all right, but he was 
always past them when he saw them and 
falling too fast to stop and go back. 

At last the fall came to an end. There 
was a last grand swirl of the universe and 
he found himself lying upon the grass beside 
the curbstone. Above him, to his left, was 
the Ford roadster. Above him, straight 
ahead, was Giovanno Carrolini, waiting with 
his hands on his hips. Giovanni looked 
amazingly fresh and undisturbed. He 
hadn’t even taken his coat off. 

“Get up,” he said. ‘Get up and take 
what’s coming to you.” 
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Burke lifted his head, noted that it was 
still spinning and lay back. 

“That fight is over,” he said. 
a new one?” 

The steely fingers clamped his shoulder 
again and set him on his feet. 

“Get in your car,” commanded Carrolini. 
“We'll go and talk some horse sense to Viola 
a while.” 

A moment later Burke was forced down 
in the empty seat and Carrolini was at the 
wheel. They drove off. 

After a little Burke stole a glance at the 
Italian. 

‘“‘Are vou her father?” he asked, amazed 
at the man’s youthful appearance. 

“Yes, buddy,” was the reply, “all the fa- 
thers in this world ain’t old and white- 
headed. I was married when I was eight- 
een, you see, and I’m only thirty-eight 
now.” Carrolini turned and glowered at 
him. “So I’m your father-in-law,” he said, 
“and you’re my son by the law of the land. 
Damn, what a rotten law!” 

Burke nodded humbly. Ten years fell 
from him. He felt about eleven years old. 

“You're a fine fighter,’ he praised, with 
faint enthusiasm. “You still pack a great 
punch.” 

“Humph!” sneered Carrolini. 

+ “T don’t,” said Burke, “I don’t remem- 


“Why start 


ber any pugs named Carrolini. I got to 
beg your pardon for that.” 
“Carrolini?”’ snapped the other. “No, I 


guess not. But you remember ‘See-saw’ 
Kelly,:don’t you? Kelly, that held the mid- 
dleweight championship eight years and 
never refused a fight? Kelly that went 
thirty-two rounds against Stanford Mitchel? 
Kelly that all but stopped Jack Johnson in 
his big days? Well, you’re talking to See- 
saw Kelly now.” 
3urke leaned back and groaned. 


III. 


When they arrived at the boarding house 
they found Viola on the porch, where her 
father had sent her. She came running to 
meet them and, after one look at Burke, 
she threw her arms around him and glared 
at her father. 

“T hope you're satisfied,” she said. 

Burke shook his head feebly. 

“He was right, Vie,” he said. 
fresh to him.” 

Viola stamped her foot. 

“Don’t give in to him,” she warned. 


“T talked 
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“He'll bully you for the rest of your life 
if you do.” 

“Now listen,” said G. Carrolini. “Listen 
a minute and hear my side of this proposi- 
tion. I haven’t had a square deal at all. 
You’ve gone and married this bird over my 
objections and where does it leave me?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Viola. 

“You know well what I mean,” said Car- 
rolini. “I’ve always been a first-class man 
in my game—whatever it was. I married 
class when I married your mother. I’ve 
brought you up first class. You may not 
have had everything there was but what you 
did have was marked sterling every time. 
And now what do you do? You go and 
bring a third-rate ball player into the fam- 
ily.” 

“He’s not third rate,’ answered Viola. 
“He’s splendid.” 

Burke shook himself free of Viola and 
doubled his fists. 

“Don’t call me a mutt,” he warned. 
“Didn’t you see that triple I knocked out 
this afternoon?” 

Carrolini sneered. 

“Ves and I saw an awful dub pitcher 
groove one for you, too,” he retorted. 
“Open your fists, Burke. They ain’t any 
use to you folded up. They’re more like 
ornaments. Besides, I’m through fighting 
you. We could go on scrapping all through 
life—but we won’t. That’s the way third- 
rate people do and nothing about my family 
is ever going to be third rate. I won’t stand 
for it. Come on up on this porch and sit 
down.” 

The young people hesitated, with some 
defiance, but Carrolini went ahead and, in 
the end, they followed him and drew up 
chairs as he directed. 

“Now, he said, “here’s the idea, Mr. 
Burke. This thing is done and there’s no 
use my crying about it. You’re married and 
you both seem to want to stay married, 
which is all the law requires. But it ain’t 
all I require, not by a long shot. I say, 
now that you’re married, it’s up to you to 
make good.” Carrolini’s jaw set. “By 
Heaven! I won’t let you have a minute’s 
peace until you show the class Viola is en- 
titled to have in a husband. I ain’t going 
to see my family go downhill. I ain’t go- 
ing to see my daughter tied to any Gales- 
burg ball player that thinks a boarding 
house is a home. You got to prove your- 
self worth being a member of my family 
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or you’ll wish you never heard of it, get 
me?” ‘ 

“No,” said Burke, “I don’t get you. I’m 
doing pretty well here in Galesburg and I 
can support her easy. I don’t see what 
call you got to ask more.” 

“Support her?” sneered Carrolini. ‘Hell! 
That’s nothing. That ain’t half what you 
got to do. In order to rank up to her you 
got to be the best there is in your line. If 
it’s seiling automobiles, why, you got to be 
a champion automobile seller or I’ll come 
and beat you up every month until you 
do get the title. If it’s baseball, you 
got to do your stuff on a World’s Series 
team before I'll be satisfied. I don’t care 
how much money you make, understand. I 
want you to show class. I never want it 
said my daughter married a dub that stayed 
on one level all his life. Get me?” 

“World’s Series?” gasped Burke. “How’n 
the world am I going to do all that?” 

Carrolini groaned. Then he doubled his 
fist and shook it at Burke. 

“T’ll show you, you foul-ball scrub,” he 
said. “I'll show you.” 

After this, nobody said anything for a 
long time until finally Viola put her head 
in the air and curled her lip. 

“Don’t let him bluff you, Joseph,” she 
said—Joseph being Red-eye’s given name. 
“He can’t do anything so very terrible.” 

“Um huh,” agreed Burke, without en- 
thusiasm. 

It mightn’t be so terrible but the taste 
Burke had had of it was bitter enough. 

Carrolini gave a short laugh. 

“Don’t act that way, Viola,” he said. 
“Maybe I’m a better guy than you think. 
I got a brother back in Newark that would 
have knifed him for what he’s done.” 

“J know,” said Viola, “and a fine bird 
Uncle Mike is, too. He’d be better off if 
he’d try to learn the English language and 
get those ideas out of his head.” 

Carrolini shrugged his shoulders and got 
to his feet. 

“That being the case,” he said, shortly, 
“we'll quit arguing and you and me and my 
new son-in-law will go out and have a regu- 
lar meal somewheres and take in a film or 
two. As I’ve said, we’ve got to quit fighting 
and produce.” : 

Next day, Red-eye Burke found himself 
looking out the windows of a fast train 
bound for a big city. He was still bewil- 
dered and wondering what it was all about. 
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It dian’t help him much when Carrolini 
took him through the big city and into the 
office of Tyron McGrath. Things were hap- 
pening too fast for a twenty-one-year-old 
youth with a fourteen-year-old brain. 

Tyron McGrath was the biggest man in 
baseball. He had been manager of the Red- 
legs twelve seasons. His club was not the 
wealthiest in the major league in which it 
played and his park was not the largest— 
but his team was always up where it cut in 
on the World’s Series money. That is, it 
was always running first, second or third at 
the end of the season. In four seasons out 
of McGrath’s twelve, the Red-legs had been 
World’s Series contenders and twice they 
had taken the championship. 

Tyron McGrath was big and had the Sinn 
Fein constitution on his face. He was not 
narrow minded but he did like to hear the 
sound of an Irish name. He could even 
stand an Ulsterman if the name had the full 
tang to it, although he probably preferred 
the other kind. He once had a Polish 
shortstop who was so good that he couldn’t 
fire him, but he made the man’s life miser- 
able as long as he wore red stockings and 
spiked shoes. 

Burke shivered as he realized he was in 
the presence of Tyron McGrath and his 
respect for Carrolini went up way above one 
hundred degrees when he saw the ex-prize 
fighter step forward and shake hands with 
the old fellow. 

“Hello, Tyron,” greeted Carrolini. 

“Hello, Kelly, old lad,” roared the patri- 
arch of baseball. “I’m glad to see ye. Sit 
down and stand up and sit down again for 
a while. Where have ye been these many 
long year-r-r-s?” 

If Burke had had an ear for music he 
would have enjoyed the trill McGrath made 
when he pronounced the letter ‘‘r.” 

“T’ve been out in the sticks,” said Car- 
rolini, “minding my own business.” 

“Running a fruit stand, [ll bet,” grum- 
bled McGrath. “Ye should have stuck to 
the Irish name ye took in the ring. It 
would have kept the Eyetalian from show- 
ing in ye.” 

McGrath and Carrolini joined in laughing 
at this and then McGrath fixed his eyes on 
Red-eye Burke, squinting in a puzzled way. 

“What th’ divil?” he asked. “Where did 
you-——” 

“T brought him in with me, Tyron,” ex- 
plained Carrolini. 
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McGrath frowned at Carrolini in a most 
uncomplimentary way. 

“He isn’t a friend of yours, is he?” 

“No,” said Carrolini, “he’s my son-in- 
law.” 

McGrath’s mouth opened wide for a mo- 
ment and then he burst into laughter. 

“T see ye’ve been initiatin’ him,” he gur- 
gled, indicating Burke’s black eye. “What 
d’ye want to tattoo him like that for?” 

Carrolini answered soberly. 

“Well, Tyron, I’m up against the old 
seventy-six that has bothered gray-headed 
fathers like you and me ever since Mr. Cain 
eloped with Miss Abel, or whoever it was 
that first ran away and got married on a 
nickel cash and a lot of hope. The kids 
are married and there’s nothing to do but 
make the best of it.” 


“To be sure,” said McGrath. “To be 
sure.” 
“And there’s where you come in. I want 


you to give me a lift with the boy.” 

“Kelly, Pll do anything in the world for 
ye that’s in me power. I’m not fergettin’ 
that I owe ye a lot, one way and another. 
If I can give the boy a boost, why——”’ 

“You can,” said Carrolini. ‘He’s a ball 
player.” 

Tyron tried not to show feeling but his 
nose wrinkled slightly. 

“The devil you say!” The old man 
fidgeted in his chair. ‘Well, in that case, 
the best we can do is look at him. Mag- 
gie!” The last was a roar. He repeated it 
twice and a pretty young stenographer ap- 
peared. ‘Maggie, call the car for me, will 

e?” 

They drove to McGrath’s ball park, Burke 
sitting on the front seat beside a silent 
chauffeur, while the two old friends talked 
steadily in the tonneau, apparently uncon- 
scious of him. At the clubhouse of the Mc- 
Grath Red-legs he was provided with a uni- 
form and a catcher’s mitt. On the field, 
he was stationed behind several contemptu- 
ous men who came up to practice batting. 
Various pitchers threw to him. After a lit- 
tle a man was stationed on first base to 
act as a runner and base stealer. A young 
pitcher sent one down to Burke. Burke 
grabbed it, but, in his haste, to show speed 
at throwing. to second, dropped it. 

McGrath uttered a kindly word or two. 

“Keep cool, boy,” he said. “Don’t try 
too hard.” 

On the next try, Burke caught the ball 
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and sent it off with the hardest throw there 
was in his arm but to his chagrin, he saw 
the runner slide to the bag ten feet ahead 
of the ball. 

“Once more,” commanded McGrath. 

This time he almost caught his man. 
A little later he did catch him several times. 
Finally, McGrath called enough and Burke 
went toward the manager. McGrath spoke 
to Carrolini, appearing not to notice the 
anxious candidate. 

“Hopeless, Kelly,” he said. ‘Hopeless.” 

Carrolini shook his head mournfully. 

“T thought so,” he said. ‘“I knew how it 
would turn out but I had to give him a 
chance. I thought maybe he would look 
good enough to farm out to one of the 
association clubs for seasoning.” 

McGrath shook his head. 

“The club I do business with,” he said, 
“is the Kaw City Bearcats, in the Western 
League. And if I sent anything like this 
to old Pat Ryan, he’d go wild. No, Kelly, 
the boy’s got to learn about forty things, 
among others to throw without moving his 
feet. Even in the minor leagues a catcher 
is done if he can’t snap his throws with 
his arm instead of having to set himself. 
Out there in the Western League every 
man that got to first would be able to steal 
his way home on the level. He’s that slow 
in getting them off.” 

Burke felt outraged at this. 

“Youre just kidding,” he interrupted, his 
voice quivering. ‘You saw me stop that 
man the last five times he tried to steal 
on me.” 

Several players near by went into gales 
of laughter. McGrath spoke with pity in 
his voice. 

“No, son,” he said, “you didn’t catch 
him. You couldn’t catch him with a motor 
cycle. Each time he ran he took it easier 
and the times you stopped him he loafed 
along like a cripple, trying to see how slow 
you actually were.” 

Crestfallen, Burke became silent, and a 
few minutes later he was outside the ball 
park and traveling across the city in a taxi- 
cab with Carrolini. The father-in-law was 
mighty bad company. 

“T thought so,” he announced. “A dub. 
An out-and-out dub. And he’s butted into 
my family. Oh, what did I ever do to get 
this wished off on me?” 

Burke remained silent and wished he 
could quietly evaporate or else make Car- 
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rolini evaporate by the use of some magic. 
He felt as if he was in school again, with 
a seventh-grade teacher poking fun at his 
recitations. 

“Oh, well,” went on the father-in-law, “I 
guess we’ll have to get you to work selling 
automobiles. In ten years’ time you might 
make good at that.” 

Burke writhed and felt himself turn bitter 
inside. This was hell. He wanted to go on 
playing ball. He didn’t want to do any- 
thing else. Furthermore, he had a feeling 
that if McGrath would give him a chance he 
could make good. He didn’t know much 
in those days, but he did know that. 

They stopped at a hotel to wait for the 
next train home. Carrolini went around 
the corner to see about the tickets, while 
Burke waited in the lobby, wondering what 
Viola would say when she heard of his try- 
out. He sat in a big leather chair until 
he found tears coming and then, on an im- 
pulse, jumped to his feet and hurried to the 
door. 

“T want a taxi,” he told the starter. 
“Right away.” 

It was then that a great change began to 
take place in Burke. He began to lose his 
half-baked air and his boyish habit of con- 
sidering that everything that happened was 
a result of good luck or bad luck. Instead 
of just letting things happen to him, he 
began to try to control happenings. Of 
course, at that precise moment, he didn’t 
realize anything of this sort. He was merely 
a youngster who was in a sort of frenzy 
because his father-in-law sneered at him 
and seemed to be right in sneering, while 
his wife believed in him and seemed to be 
wrong. 

Off he went across the city, to the office 
of Tyron McGrath. He walked in hur- 
riedly, going right past the office boy, who 
recognized him as a previous guest and con- 
cluded he had an appointment. He passed 
on, through two closed doors, straight into 
the presence of the manager. By then he 
1 in such a state that he could hardly 
talk. 

“Look a’ here, McGrath,” he blurted, “I 
want that chance with the Bearcats. I'll 
make good.” 

McGrath glared at him. 

“Wanting ain’t getting,” he said. 
it out of here.” 

“No,” said Burke, with a sob of anger in 
his voice, “I won’t beat it.” 


“Beat 
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McGrath got up and scowled at him. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“Nothing,” said Burke, squaring his big 
shoulders, ‘only I’m going to get my chance 
with the Bearcats or I’m going to fight. I'll 
fight you and everybody in your office if I 
have to.” 3 

McGrath stood silent a moment, then 
turned with a sudden gesture and caught up 
a telephone. 

“Get the Northern Hotel on the wire,” 
he directed an exchange operator. A mo- 
ment later he resumed talking. “Find Mr. 
Carrolini,” he directed. ‘Hello, Kelly. Say, 
your son-in-law has come back here and 
bluffed me into giving him a chance with 
the Western League. Yeah, he’s acting right 
hostile. I like his name, too. Maybe hel 
make the grade. You can’t tell. He seems 
to want to anyhow.” 

Then McGrath set down the telephone 
and came across the room with one great 
bound. He caught Burke in a wrestler’s grip 
and tossed him head over heels. When the 
youngster’s head cleared, he found himself 
lying on his back with Tyron McGrath 
seated on his chest. 

The manager shook a huge, gnarled fore- 
finger in his face. 

“Now, look here, Burke,” he growled, 
“I’m giving you a look in because you 
showed a little spunk, but don’t you ever 
get to thinking I’m afraid of you. I can 
do you up in a bundle and take you out 
to be dry-cleaned any time I feel like it. 
As long as you’re around the Red-legs, you 
want to remember it. There’s just one boss 
on my team and that boss is me. Get the 
idea?” 

“Ves, sir,” gasped Burke. 

“All right.” McGrath got up. “Now go 
back home and report to the Bearcats as 
soon as you get your papers.” 


IV. 


It was a year later, to the day, that 
Burke—Joe Burke now, not Red-eye—sat 
in a hotel room, eying Viola disconsolately 
and talking. Or, as the colored people put 
it, singing the blues. Viola sat with one 
foot tucked under her and her chin resting 
on her right hand, as pretty an Italian- 
American picture as any man would want 
to see. Her large black eyes were thought- 
ful and penetrating. Joe was avoiding them 
as much as possible. 

“IT swear,’ grumbled Burke, “he’s the 
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worst crab in the world. Here I went and 
made McGrath give me this chance and 
then went and made good with this here 
team and still he isn’t satisfied with the 
way I’m getting on. A man like him never 
could be satisfied. He’s unreasonable, that’s 
what he is.” 

“Well,” said Viola, “maybe.” 

“T swear,” went on Burke—which was 
as near swearing as he dared to come when 
her eyes were on him—“I swear, sometimes 
when I think that just by marrying you I 
got him for a relation, I wish—well, I al- 
most wish I hadn’t married. What can I 
do? What more can I do? That’s what I 
want to know.” 

Viola flew across the room and put her 
arms around him. 

“Now, Joe, don’t talk that way,” she 
warned. ‘“That’s just what he means. 
That’s being second class.” 

“But look here,” protested Burke, “look 
at this letter he writes me to-day. Do 
you call this acting right?” 

He shook a sheet of paper from his coat 
pocket and Viola made out the following 
message, in her father’s handwriting: 

Dear Son-In-LAw: I see by the papers that 
you struck out three times in the game on the 
fourth instant. Say, for Heaven’s sake, have 
you got the idea that McGrath put you in the 
Western League on a pension? If you have, 
you're wrong. The main idea was for you to 
get a try-out in the big leagues, and here’s 
nearly a season and a half, and he hasn’t 
called you up. That means he’s dissatisfied with 
you. He thinks you’re minor-league stuff and 
just taking up space that some good man might 
have. 

I ain’t going to stand for anything like that, 
because Tyron is too good a friend of mine. So 
I’m writing him to-day that if you don’t im- 
prove enough for a try-out by the end of this 
season he is to fire you. Govern yourself ac- 
cordingly. It’s up to you to show if you’re a 
twin six or a flivver, which is a thing that 
people find out in one demonstration—not in a 
six-day race. Yours resp’f'ly, 

G. Carroini. 

“What do you know about that?” de- 
manded Burke. ‘He’s actually knifing me 
in the back. If I don’t make good by the 
end of this season I get fired. What hopes 
is there of me doing that?” 

“Hope, dear,” said Viola, “not hopes. 
Well, Joe, if I were you I’d just make up 
my mind to get that try-out next spring 
and then go out and get it. A wonderful 
boy like you will have no trouble.” 

Joe Burke kissed his wife and wandered 
unsteadily out of the room. 
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“Damn such a family!” he muttered. 

Viola came to the door behind him. 

“Joe, dear,” she called, ‘‘just remember 
that if you don’t make good it will prove 
that father was right after all. You mustn’t 
let that happen.” 

Joe rolled his eyes but did not answer, 
save to nod miserably. 

He went to the ball park haunted by the 
lines of Carrolini’s letter and the memory 
of Viola’s words. When the game began he 
dug his spikes in the ground and played 
the position behind the bat as he had never 
played it before. And when it came time 
to hit he watched the opposing pitcher as 
he never watched a pitcher before. He had 
to swat them. If he didn’t the Carrolinis 
would say he was second class and too low 
a grade for the family. He dreaded the 
thought that Viola might some day agree 
with her father on this point. 

He kept it up all season, too, because 
Carrolini was sure to write a letter if he 
had a bad day and Viola was sure to pro- 
fess faith in him when he had good ones. 
There never was a man so nearly frantic 
as Joe Burke of the Bearcats but there never 
was a player who developed more rapidly. 
Burke was young and his muscles responded 
to training; he was harassed and that kept 
his brain on the alert. At the end of the 
season, when shake-ups were in order in the 
East, he was notified that he had been 
drafted to the Red-legs to report in the 
spring. 

The earth was scarcely big enough to hold 
Joe Burke when that happened, and when 
Carrolini sent an invitation for him to bring 
Viola and spend the winter with the old 
folks he accepted cheerfully. Now, surely, 
the old man was silenced for good and all. 
Now Burke’s day had come. He was go- 
ing to have a little revenge for the ragging 
by mail and telegraph that Carrolini had 
indulged in. : 

His greeting to Carrolini bore evidences 
of this feeling. 

“Well,” he chuckled, as he dropped the 
family hand bags on the prize fighter’s front 
porch, “I guess I’ve knocked you in the 
eye now, heh? I guess I showed the class 
you wanted.” 

“So that’s the way you feel, is it?” de- 
manded the prize fighter. “I might have 
known it. The sure mark of a dub is to 
holler like a champion because he’s won a 
couple pork-and-bean fights.” He doubled 
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his fists. “Now wipe that smile off your 
face before I do it for you,” he commanded. 
“This ain’t no time for you to feel easy. 
Your hard work is just beginning. Throw 
away that cigarette! I invited you here 
so I could watch that you didn’t cripple 
yourself with coffin nails and home-brew. 
You can’t have cigarettes, get me? You’re 
still young enough for them to hurt your 
wind. [ll give you three cigars a day 
and you can have pie once a week and that’s 
all. And every morning you report to me 
at my gymnasium. I’m going to keep you 
in shape this winter, my boy, and I’m going 
to teach you a little about fighting. You 
can stand to know a lot about that.” 

Burke stood silent while this harangue 
was being delivered. He stubbornly held 
to his cigarette and his face grew red. 

“Lay off,” he muttered, “I ain’t a kid 
any more.” 

“You’re worse than a kid,” ranted Car- 
rolini. “Listen, what did you suppose I 
wrote you all those letters for? Why do I 
keep after you every day? Because I don’t 
want you to let down. It’s letting down 
that ruins most men. I'll tell you, Burke, 
to show class in this world you got to be 
able to keep going every minute. Life ain’t 
one battle, it’s a whole series of battles, and 
if ever you lose one you got the whole thing 
to do over again. I’ve found all that out 
and I’m going to teach it to you if I have 
to wear out both fists.on you. Throw away 
that cigarette.” 

Burke tossed the cigarette over the porch 
railing and sat down gloomily, in a swing. 

“If anything was ever to make me sin- 
gle,” he announced, “I wouldn’t talk to the 
prettiest girl alive, unless she was an 
orphan.” 

At training camp next spring there were 
other candidates for a vacancy that was 
looming on the Red-leg’s catching staff but 
there were none with a family like the Car- 
rolinis on their necks. Joe landed a utility 
berth and began to travel with the Red- 
legs and sit on the bench, except when he 
was called to take part in unimportant 
games. Meanwhile, of course, the exas- 
perating stream of letters, telegrams and 
long-distance calls was resumed. Make 
good, said G. Carrolini, make good, make 
good or admit you’re no more than a mon- 
grel pup. 

Joe learned to whip the ball to the bases 
with absolute perfection. He learned to 
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pinch hit against every pitcher in the 
league. Pinch hitting, by the way, was his 
forte. Carrolini’s persecutions had taught 
him that he could tell himself he must make 
a hit, some way, and then keep his eye on 
the ball and make it. He also learned to 
handle himself on base, in the tensest mo- 
ments of a ball game, when thousands of 
fans were cheering and the whole opposi- 
' tion was out for his scalp. In short, he 
learned baseball until he was packed and 
oozing with it and until his muscles were so 
filled with it that they acted mechanically in 
emergencies. 

In the middle of the season, old Harry 
Sullivan, the Red-leg’s veteran catcher and 
coach, strained a muscle in his shoulder— 
it was a question which muscle would go 
first with the old fellow—and Burke began 
playing a regular turn—alternating with 
“Long Tom” McCarthy. At about the same 
time Viola presented to the world a new 
recruit to bear the name of Burke. 

This brought another prize letter: 


Dear Son-rn-LAw: You’ve been taking it 
kind of easy and just holding your job, but now 
something has happened that should wake you 
up. You've got a son. What is that son going 
to think of you :f you can’t tell him you used 
to be the best in either league in your time? 
You aren’t only responsible to me any more. 
You're responsible to me and my grandson and, 
if you don’t hurry up and show real goods, 
we'll both knock the tar out of you. 

Yours resp’f’ly, G, CARROLINI. 


Burke, in a temper, ventured a reply to 
this. He wired: 

I can’t win a pennant and a World’s Series all 
by myself. 

Carrolini’s answer came promptly: 

Why not? Matthewson did. 


V 


Time passed. Burke played through two 
seasons, improving steadily. He even im- 
proved to a point where Tyron McGrath 
didn’t signal every play to him but trusted 
to his judgment a good deal during minor 
crises of the game. In fact if he had been 
given to self-analysis, he would have been 
surprised at the change in himself. He had 
developed from a haphazard, sand-lot 
catcher into a real ball player and, on the 
side, had developed into a fairly keen man. 
Viola had improved his English and his 
thinking machinery and his manners; the 
ball player had improved his knowledge of 
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the world and of men; McGrath and Car- 
rolini, by rigid discipline at home and on 
the field, had improved his self-control. In 
short, he was close to being first class. 
Every first-class man knows his job, has 
fairly good manners and, here and there, has 
managed to pick up a fairly good educa- 
tion. 

During his second summer the letters of 
G. Carrolini gradually changed in tone until 
finally there came one which was so totally 
different from anything that had gone be- 
fore that Burke could scarcely believe his 
eyes: 

Dear Son-IN-LAW: Joe, I certainly have got 
to take off my hat. Looking you over, | find 
that you aré a good man on a good team in a 
good league. Your job isn’t done, exactly, but 
after this I know I can leave it to you. I’ve 


got nothing more to say. Yours resp’f’ly, 
G. CARROLINI. 


P. S. Your son is certainly turning out a 
wonder. He just handed me an _ uppercut 
with his left that had the right stuff in it. Don’t 
ever let him get overweight, Joc, and he’ll finish 
them all with one punch. 


Carrolini was right. The job could be 
left to Burke now. He didn’t relax after 
receiving his father-in-law’s approval. He 
only settled to harder work. 

The Red-legs hadn’t been able to get 
above third place during his first full season 
with the club, because of a lack of pitchers. 
During his second they didn’t have hitters 
enough to give a winning punch. When his 
third began he reported at training camp 
with but one idea in mind. Some way, 
somehow the Red-legs must get first place 
in the league. They must go on and win 
a World’s Series. It wasn’t only a desire 
for honor that led him on, it was a desire 
for money. It was time for him to begin 
building a real savings fund. He wasn’t 
far enough ahead of the game for a man 
with a pretty wife and a son. 

Probably no one else at the training camp 
thought seriously of winning the league pen- 
nant that year. It was too early even for 
McGrath to begin to count his chickens. 
But Joe Burke did. From the day he got 
in uniform he worked with but one end in 
view. Standing behind the plate in practice 
games he coached batters diligently and 
talked of a pennant for the Red-legs. On 
the bench he conferred with the pitchers 
and talked pennant. At the hotel he but- 
tonholed infielders and outfielders and 
likely candidates for all positions and talked 
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pennant. There was something in his ear- 
nestness and cool determination that was 
impressive. The whole squad began to talk 
pennant. 

It wasn’t long before McGrath realized 
what was going on. One day he caught 
Burke’s shoulder and led him up before a 
group of newapaper men. 

“Here, boys,” chuckled the old manager, 
“here’s the man that’s going to get me a 
pennant this year. He’s a mighty good 
lad. He married See-saw Kelly’s daugh- 
ter.” 

Burke grinned but inwardly he felt a 
slight resentment. Ever since he had come 
with the team McGrath had referred to him 
in just that way—as See-saw Kelly’s son-in- 
law. The phrase had become a formula. 
The men of the press had repeated it un- 
consciously. Burke was better known as 
the prize fighter’s son-in-law than as a ball 
player. He didn’t think it was quite fair. 
He ought to have a reputation of his own, 
by now. 

But he was too good a man to let this 
interfere with his pet scheme. After all, 
glory didn’t matter much in this world. It 
was class that counted. He continued his 
personal fight for a pennant and before long 
he wasn’t in a condition to bother what was 
said of him. Tor, due to his insistent hint- 
ing, the Red-legs got off to a flying start 
and were definitely in the pennant race from 
the first day of play. Burke and every man 
on the team was up to his neck in baseball. 
They ate, drank and slept baseball. 

In August the inevitable series of in- 
juries put a good pitcher out of action and 
sent Burke’s relief catcher to the hospital. 
Burke began to play every day in spite of 
taped fingers and bruised muscles. When 
he didn’t play a full game he generally went 
in as pinch hitter. Or else he stood in the 
coacher’s box. When McGrath was laid 
up for three days he took the manager’s 
place and ran the team from the bench and 
won two games of the three. Wherever he 
was he was in the game heart and soul 
from the first ball pitched to the last put- 
out. Through that month the Red-legs 
were in and out of first place every second 
day or so, but in September the injured 
players began to return to duty and they 
got a firr hold on the leading position and 
kept it to the end. Long before the race 
was decided Burke began to talk World’s 
Series and world’s championship. 
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Once, when the newspaper men sought 
McGrath and asked about the World’s 
Series, the manager nodded to them in the 
affirmative. 

“Will we win it?” he repeated. “Yes. 
Why? Because Joe Burke wants us to.” 

After the league season the team began 
to eat and drink and sleep mure baseball, 
to study the records of the members of the 
team which would face them in the World’s ' 
Series, to seek for information on weak- 
nesses. And it was a noticeable fact that 
whenever a Red-leg lost confidence and 
wanted cheering up, he sought Burke and 
talked to him a while. 

At last the series began and the Red-legs 
went on the field before forty or fifty thou- 
sand rabid fans. Burke, resolute and 
steady, crouched behind the plate. He was 
not thinking of showing class, nor was he 
thinking of Carrolini or Viola. He was 
thinking baseball. He had become, for the 
time being, a baseball machine, geared to 
perfection and nicely oiled. 

On the bench, Tyron McGrath touched 
the levers of this machine now and again 
by saying, in a general way: 

“Boys, remember the team that wins the 
first game of a World’s Series has the best 
chance to win the title.” 

The words rang in Burke’s ears all after- 
noon. He knew the truth of them. Some 
way, somehow, the Red-legs must win this 
first game. In the ninth, when he came 
to bat with two men out, he still held but 
the one thought. The Red-legs were one 
trun behind and the bases empty. There- 
fore he must make a home run and tie the 
score. If he didn’t, the opposing team 
would have the advantage on the series. 
He put all his brain and muscle into the 
problem—and made a home run. With the 
score tied the game went into extra innings. 
It lasted till the twelfth, when Burke again 
rose to opportunity and sent a careful little 
Texas leaguer into center field, bringing in 
the winning run. 

And so it went all through the series—a 
team of nine opponents against the Red-legs 
with eight good men—and Burke—until, on 
the fifth day, they went in the field, facing 
this condition: the Red-legs had lost the 
fourth game of the series but had won the 
other three. They needed one more victory 
to clinch the title. They held moral su- 
periority on the series at the moment, but 
if they should lose this fifth game, the bal- 
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ance would tend to swing the other way. 
Therefore, the Red-legs must win this game 
and make it the last of the series. Point 
by point, Burke fought to this end, thinking 
sometimes for eight men besides himself and 
outthinking the opposition as well. His 
pitcher was unsteady, but he steadied him. 
The opposing pitcher was well-nigh unsolv- 
able, but he found a way to solve him. In 
the third inning the opposition batted in 
two runs and took the lead by a score of 
three to one, but in the eighth the Red-legs 
managed to tally three times, which made 
the count four to three in their favor. 

Burke scarcely allowed his heart to beat 
during the last half of the ninth inning. 
The score remained unchanged and the Red- 
legs were in the field, compelled to defend 
a one-run lead with the heavy end of the 
opposing batting list up for action. 

The first man up for the rival team was 
a dangerous hitter and the only way to 
baffle him was to keep the ball over the in- 
side of the plate. Burke kept the ball there, 
giving no sign that he feared the tired 
pitcher might lose control ‘dnd groove a de- 
livery. At last there came the faint crack 
that spelled an easy grounder and Burke 
breathed a sigh of relief and, like the Count 
of Monte Cristo, said, “One!” long before 
the batter was thrown out at first. The 
next man was a hitter who choked his bat 
and could hit nearly anywhere. All day 
the pitcher had been keeping them over the 
corners and using curves liberally, playing 
to prevent deliberate placing of a hit. Now, 
Burke made a quick decision. He called for 
a slow ball, straight over. It was taking 
a chance but the batter missed. Burke 
signaled for a slow curve in the same place. 
Again his judgment proved good. The bat- 
ter swung at it but caught the ball on the 
very end of his bat and it went direct to 
the second baseman, an easy fly. 

The third man for the contenders was a 
slugger with a long list of home runs to his 
credit. Burke called for two wide ones and 
made the batter believe he was to be given 
a base on balls because of his hitting ability. 
It was natural to expect this, with two men 
out. But before a third ball was called the 
pitcher, following Burke’s signals, managed 
to get two strikes over. 

The Red-legs’ pitcher was noted for his 
fast ball. It had a distinct hop to it. With 
the call three and two it was reasonable to 
suppose that he would use this speeder or, 
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otherwise, would pitch wide and save him- 
self for the next man on the list, a much 
weaker batsman. Burke decided not to be 
reasonable. He called for another slow ball 
in the groove. The pitcher hesitated but 
Burke repeated the signal. The ball came 
and the batter misjudged it, swinging too 
soon. Burke felt the ball fall into his glove 
and stood motionless, scarcely able to be- 
lieve that the fight for the world’s cham- 
pionship was over. 

“Strike three! 
pire. 

Burke stripped off his mask and turned 
toward the bench, nodding to McGrath with 
a tremulous grin. A battery of cameras a 
short distance away began clicking furi- 
ously. Excited men came swarming over 
the field and milled around him. Viola 
rushed through the throng and kissed him 
ecstatically. 

“Joe,” she murmured, “oh, Joe!” 


Side out!” called the um- 


Next morning, as Joe sat at breakfast in 
a hotel dining room, with his head ducked 
low to avoid the people who embarrassed 
him by grinning fondly whenever they met 
his eye, a waiter hurried up and deposited 
a special-delivery letter before him. 

“It’s from dad!” exclaimed Viola. “Open 
it and read it quick.” 

Joe put his big, crooked forefinger under 
the flap and tore the envelope away. Un- 
folding the single sheet of paper within, he 
read as follows: — 


Dear SON-IN-LAW: Blast the luck, the first big 
sporting event I have to miss in ten years is a 
World’s Series with you on the winning team. 
Well, there’s some consolation in being able to 
tell you that there was four thousand people 
stopped work in our little town to get the score 
to-day, and you must have heard them yelling 
part of the time, anyhow. 

Well, Joe, I’ve just had an awful shock. I 
picked up the home paper a while ago and found 
a whole column in it about you, and way down 
at the bottom there was a line that said I was 
your father-in-law. As soon as I saw it, I felt 
like I did the time Jack Johnson handed me the 
K. O. when I thought I was winning. 

It was something I hadn’t looked for, you see, 
but it was something I’d been asking for just 
the same. Well, it’s tough to be a has-been, 
Joseph, but my time has come. From now on 
they are going to know me as Joe Burke’s 
father-in-law and nothing else. Hard, ain’t it? 
But don’t cry, Joe. I’m not crying. I’m think- 
ing just one thing and saying just one thing, and 
that is thank God! That’s how I feel about it, 
Joe. Thank God! Resp’f’ly yours, 

G. CaRRoLint. 
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M. Picard’s Parrot 


By Robert H. Rohde 
Author of ‘Manlius, His Mark,” ‘‘The Short Man,” Ete. 


Dead men tell no tales; but, as the Great Macumber demonstrated, the 
loquacity of a parrot is not necessarily circumscribed by the limits of life. 


Y nerves weren’t in any too good 
M shape that night, for at the mati- 
née I’d come within an ace of 
wrecking the effect of Macumber’s 
Flying Faker illusion by the most outrageous 
bit of clumsiness of my career, and a pre- 
monition that the day’s misadventures were 
not done with sat heavily upon me. 

In a distant dressing room a dramatic 
soprano who hadn’t left temperament be- 
hind when she condescended to the Adelphi 
Circuit after something less than a triumph 
at the Metropolitan burst forth suddenly 
in a staccato run. 

Macumber glanced at the placard en- 
joining silence which decorated a wall of 
our own room, and grinned. 

“Something tells me there’il be fur flying 
around the Adelphi this week,” said he. 
“That is madame’s official defy. No longer 
ago than this afternoon she was asked again 
to do any needful limbering up in the alley. 
Hark, lad! There’s Burke’s step now. I 
don’t envy him his next few minutes with 
the lady.” 

Knuckles thumpeu against a door panel, 
and the full-throated trilling halted with a 
sharp little catch on high C. A moment of si- 
lence succeeded; it was a moment for lis- 
tening. A voice that was low pitched and 
ominously meek spoke. 


“Eh? 
een!” 

Immediately, and as startlingly as the 
diva’s interrupted vocalizing had begun, a 
new commotion arose. It was another so- 
prano run, but not of the dulcet quality of 
madame’s. The voice was shrill and 
strangely metallic; and it came not from 
the direction of madame’s but from much 
nearer at hand. Then the same brittle voice 
cried out: 

“Fire!” 

That brought me out of my chair. 

“Water! Water!” 

I stood staring at Macumber. He was 
calmly proceeding to smear on the grease 
paint. 

“Great Scott!’ I gasped. 
next room!” 

“To be sure it is,” acquiesced Macum- 
ber. “What else would it be but poor 
Picard’s parrot? I’m afraid monsieur’s turn 
to listen to an exposition of back-stage law 
will follow madame’s. That bird has had 
him in hot water since——” 

A round and anguished face had appeared 
in our door. 

“Ah, gentlemen, pay no attention,” be- 
sought its owner. “We have no fire. It is 
only that fool Francois who calls the alarm. 
The trick is his worst—if it would not be 


Eh? Oh, Mr. Boorke! Come 


“That’s in the 
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for those words which have been taught to 
him by the stage hand in Chicago, and 
which I can not keep from his tongue.” 
He glanced anxious down the hallway, 
along which the icy voice of madame was 


floating. “It is my good fortune that there 
is distraction now. No one listens to 
Francois.” 


Picard sighed. 

“A parrot,” said he, ‘can make as much 
trouble for his master as a puma.” 

M. Picard, originator of the “Clown 
Parrot” novelty, mopped away the mois- 
ture which the thought of certain remotely 
possible consequences of Francois’ mis- 
behavior had brought to his brow, and sank 
into a chair. 

“That is it,” he said. ‘“You may tell the 
world. What a day they have made this 
for me, Francois, and poor Ariel and the 
madman who would have Ariel at any price, 
living or dead.” 

The Great One turned from his mirror. 

“An adventure, monsieur?” , 

“Tf you would call it so. A tragedy.” 

“Say on, Picard. I am fascinated. Let’s 
have the story of the paranoiac and the 
parrot. What of your Ariel?” 

Picard sighed. 

“I weep for him. We have him no more. 
Two weeks he is with me, and I am sure 
already that in him I have another Fran- 
cois. He possesses the almost human in- 
telligence; the ambition to make something 
of himself in the world of the theater, if 
you will. 

“But the plans which I have cherished 
for Ariel—pouf! They are gone as he is 
gone, Mr. Macumber. To-day he has been 
the victim of the lunatic who would have 
bought him.” 

The Great One gave ear for a second to 
the distant thrumming of the violins out 
front. 

“Stay with us and give us more, Picard,” 
he urged. “We’ve plenty of time. The 
Five Fortunas are still on. Who was this 
person who spirited away your Ariel? 
What brand of madness was his?” 

“T cannot give the answer to either ques- 
tion. I am not accustomed to have deal- 
ings with insane men. And this man I had 
never seen before. He was perhaps forty, 
tall, and very well dressed. 

“Tt was this morning he called, when I 
was at breakfast. He was all eagerness to 
be at his business, so that even though I 
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had sent word that I would see him soon 
in the lobby he came directly to my table. 

“¢M, Picard,’ he said when a functionary 
of the hotel had led him to my table, ‘you 
have a parrot which I should like to own.’ 

“I could not keep back the smile. Often 
I am asked to set a price upon Francois. 

“My parrot,’ said I, ‘is not only my be- 
loved companion of many years, but the 
means of my livelihood. He is not what 
you call the spring chicken, my Francois. 
Since nineteen hundred ten we have been 
together. Never would I——’ 

“T would have said more, for I am always 
pleased to regale with anecdote those who 
are interested in my good bird; but the 
maniac cut me short. 

“Tt is of the parrot you use in the the- 
ater you are speaking, monsieur?’ 

“ “Of a certainty.’ 

“Tt is of another,’ said the lunatic, ‘that 
I speak.’ 

“ Indeed?’ 

““Of a parrot which was sent to you 
when you were in Boston week before last.’ 
That is the one I should like to buy.’ 

“ ‘Indeed?’ said I again, and I looked at 
him in amazement. 

“<Be good enough,’ the madman re- 
quested of me then, ‘to tell me how much 
you would wish for the bird.’ 

“That I cannot do,’ I told him. ‘I 
would not sell. For two reasons my Ariel 
is more precious to me than money. I am 
assured by his smartness that he will some 
day become the equal of Francois as an 
attraction, which is much to say.  Sec- 
ondly, he is a gift from him who was my 
partner for more seasons than one. You 
must see that what you ask is impossible.’ 

“‘T would give,’ persisted this crazy per- 
son, ‘one hundred dollars. Yes, even two 
hundred dollars.’ 

“ “Not one thousand would I take. No, 
not even two thousand. It is useless, my 
very dear sir, to have further talk on the 
subject.’ 

“The man looked at me for a little, say- 
ing nothing, and then arose abruptly. 

““T am sorry,’ were his only words. 
‘Good-by, M. Picard!’ ” 

Our dressing-room visitor appealed to me 
with lifted eyebrows. 

“Your friend shows no insanity thus far 
in the matter,” said I. 

“Ah!” protested M. Picard, ‘but you 
have not heard all. There is much to tell 
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yet. From the breakfast table I went to 
my room, where I spent the hours remain- 
ing before the matinée in the instruction of 
Ariel. The brave fellow did wonderfully, 
winning his way still further into my heart. 
Of himself he spoke to me, ‘Hurry back, 
papa,’ when I started off for the theater. 

“Those were the last words which I was 
to hear from Ariel. When I returned to the 
hotel the clerk remarked that the man 
whom I had sent to feed Ariel had attended 
faithfully to his task. I was puzzled, for 
I had, of course, dispatched no one on any 
such errand; and at the same time I expe- 
rienced a distinct alarm. 

“A question brought the information that 
shortly after my departure a man who said 
he came under my authority had presented 
himself at the desk. No hesitation was 
displayed in providing him with the key, 
for the man had been seen to sit with me 
in the grill. His explanation that he wished 
access to the room to do me a service was 
enough for the clerk. 

“T felt it was no time for remonstrance, 
and so hurried upstairs. No sooner had I 
entered my apartment than Francois—he 
was with me, in his cage—began to flut- 
ter violently beneath the cage cover. He 
could not see, but I swear to you he could 
sense what had happened. 

“Ariel’s cage was empty!” 

And M. Picard’s eyebrows raised again 
as he paused to observe the effect of his 
climax upon Macumber. The Great One 
slowly drew a match across the face of the 
“No Smoking” sign at his elbow. 

“Bravo!” he murmured. “And thus was 
Ariel abducted, eh? Yet I’d not be ready 
to concede, monsieur, that your man was a 
lunatic. Perhaps merely one possessing a 
determination of character equal to your 
own, wouldn’t you say?” 

M. Picard shook his head. 

“Abduction was not all,” said he sor- 
rowfully, “as you shall see. I come to the 
strangest part of my narration. At the 
discovery of the loss of my parrot I am 
desolate. The shock has deprived me of 
my spirit. For long I sit by the window 
trying to think whether it is best to appeal 
to the police authorities or to take upon my- 
self the task of pursuing my enemy and re- 
covering my Ariel. 

“As I sit I smoke many caporals, toss- 
ing them through the window as they are 
finished. There was one cigarette which I 
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feared might have fallen upon the awning 
below. To make sure that I have not set 
fire to my hotel, I look down. 

“The caporal, I perceive, has fallen clear. 
But upon the awning at its edge, caught by 
the frame, is something that causes my 
breath to stop. It is something which is 
limp and green. It is Ariel! 

“When I have recovered my poor fellow, 
I cannot restrain the tears. He is dead, 
and in dying he has suffered. His neck 
has been wrung, like the neck of the hen. 
That is the diabolical vengeance taken by 
the madman because he cannot purchase my 
Ariel.” 

Macumber appeared to see nothing of the 
ludicrous in the dramatic gesture with 
which the Frenchman challenged him to 
argue further the question of the sanity of 
Ariel’s murderer. 

“Has it not occurred to you, Picard,” he 
asked, “that there might be other explana- 
tions of the taking off of your parrot than 
the insanity of the man who had offered 
you what was, after all, a not unflattering 
price for him?” 

To monsieur 
startling. 

“Eh?” he cried. “And what could be 
another explanation of the fiendish act?” 

“If I could conjure up the vaguest 
shadow of one I’d not be nearly so much 
interested in the fate of Ariel as I am,” 
replied Macumber seriously. ‘You may be 
right; indeed it is likely that you are. But 
on the other hand we’d seem to have method 
with our madness. Did you, by any chance, 
get any intimation of why your blood- 
thirsty friend was so anxious to own the 
parrot?” 

“He did not volunteer to say. Our talk 
was too brief. JI was devoured with curi- 
osity, as you may know, but before I could 
ask the question the man had left me. 
Now it is too late.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“But how in this great city am I to put 
my hand upon the archfiend?” 

“The first step toward that end, I should 
say, would be to learn how he came to put 
his har’ on you.” 

“You mean?” 

“Tush! Nothing could be simpler. The 
parrot was a present from a former part- 
ner of yours, you say?” 

“Ves; from Adolphe Duval. We were 
together in a dog-and-cat act, monsieur, 
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when little more than boys. Adolphe is 
now retired from the stage. He is at the 
head of a prosperous importing business 
left to him by an uncle.” 

“And that business is in New York? 
Good. Duval should be able to give us a 
hint concerning the motives—or the men- 
tal status, if you will—of our murderer. 
I’d be obliged, monsieur, for a card to your 
friend. Provide me with that, and I think 
I can promise you—— _ Eh, lad? Our over- 
ture? M. Picard, au revoir!” 


Il. 


M. Adolphe bustled beaming from the 
private office in the rear of his novelty shop 
near Union Square on the following morn- 
ing a moment after the card introducing 
Macumber had been sent in to him. 

“T am honored!” he fervently assured the 
Great One. “I would say, monsieur, that 
without the card of my dear friend your 
visit would have been more than welcome. 
To one who has been of the theater so long 
as myself the incomparable Macumber 
needs no introduction.” 

Macumber bowed. 

“You are kind, M. Duval. With your 
permission I shall proceed directly to the 
business which brings me. It concerns the 
parrot which you presented recently to 
friend Picard.” 

The importer clapped a fat hand to his 
forehead. 


“Mon Dieu! That parrot!” 
The Great One’s eyes fleetingly met 
mine. 


“From your tone, monsieur,” said he, “I 
gather that the news I bring will not seem 
to you such bad news as I had feared. The 
parrot—Picard had named him Ariel—is 
dead.” 

M. Adolphe stared at him. 

“Tt is not the news that unmans me,” he 
confessed after a little hesitation. “No, 
monsieur. But I am puzzled to know why 
you should come to tell me this.” 

“Permit me to explain. Ariel’s death 
was not a natural one. He died by the 
hand of some one who may either have 
loved him too much or too little. This, 
we have reason to believe, was a person out 
of Ariel’s past. An incident so bizarre, so 
absurd, as the murder of a parrot inter- 
ested me far more, M. Duval, than would 
many a crime seeming more heinous. So I 
would ask you if you could name any one 
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who could have had any conceivable mo- 
tive for so strange a crime.” 

A faint and rather grim smile came upon 
the lips of M. Duval. 

“lad this murder occurred when the par- 
rot. was mine,” said he, “the murderer 
would perhaps have been myself. During 
the few days we were together, indeed, I 
was twice moved to destroy the terrible 
bird.” 

“And had you slain him, M. Duval, may 
I ask what would have been your reason?” 

M. Adolphe’s hesitation was only momen- 
tary. 

“As artist to artist,” he said, “I answer 
with candor. You are familiar, perhaps, 
with the misfortunes which the parrot 
Francois has brought from time to time 
upon poor Picard with his cries of ‘Fire!’ 
This parrot of mine, then, was given to the 
making of similar alarming screamings, and 
at moments most inopportune. 

“You will realize that one in the import- 
ing line comes much in contact with men 
of the sea, and that certain laws make nov- 
elties of--of merchandise not so esteemed a 
few short years ago.” 

Macumber nodded. 

“T would not ask you, M. Duval,” he 
said, “to be more explicit.” 

“Very good. So consider a moment when 
some of my friends from the ships come to 
visit me. It is the first day that the parrot 
hangs at my door. 

“My friends do not come empty-handed. 
The lockers of the automobile in which 
they have journeyed from the pier are well 
stored. With joy I open the door to them 
—and it is then that this fiend in feathers 
works his mischief. There is first a ter- 
rific fluttering in his cage. It seems now 
to contain many parrots, so promptly is the 
bird of ill omen transferring himself from 
place to place within it. Frightful cries 
rend the air. ‘Police! Police! Murder! 
Police!’ 

“You can imagine my distress, monsieur. 
I could not have been cut deeper by the 
base ingratitude of a human friend. 

“Tt was fortunate for the ship men and 
for me—and for that abominable bird as 
well, believe me—that the quite immediate 
response to his call did not have unhappy 
results. When the incident was repeated, 
even though then the circumstances were 
less nerve wrecking, I resolved to part with 
my parrot.” 
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Not for a moment during this recital had 
Macumber displayed the smallest flicker of 
amusement. 

“JT can understand your disappointment 
in Ariel, M. Duval,” he said. “And yet it 
seems we must go farther back in his career 
to get the information I seek.” 

The importer of novelties of olden days 
and new lifted a shoulder. 

“Of the history of the parrot I can tell 
you nothing, monsieur. Perhaps, if it is 
your pleasure to know, you may get more 
information at the shop in which I bought 
him. It is but a few steps around the cor- 
ner, to the left. They will not have for- 
gotten the bird, and of that you can be 
sure. It was only yesterday that they sent 
to me a customer who had wanted to pur- 
chase such a parrot.” 

“More than ever, M. Duval, you interest 
me. You told him that Ariel was now in 
the possession of M. Picard, I suppose?” 

“He was insistent. A little touched, I 
thought, not only for the reason that he 
was so resolved upon owning the creature 
but because of his extreme agitation when 
I informed him that the parrot was no 
longer ‘here. He would not be content until 
I had given him the name of Picard, and 
had indicated where he might be found. 
Then he rushed off.” 

‘WVithout explaining, I dare say, the 
esrecial attraction which Ariel held for 
him?” 

“Without explaining anything.” 

It struck me as we approached the pet 
shop around the corner that its location was 
an ideal one for that sort of establishment. 
The place, of only a single story, occupied 
a narrow cleft between two high office 
buildings. By day the racket made by the 
restless four-footed stock and the vocifer- 
ous parrots would be drowned by the thun- 
der of traffic in the busy square a stone’s 
throw away, and by night none would be 
trying to sleep in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the shop. 

A deafening chorus of barks from the 
cages which ran in double banks along the 
walls brought the dealer from his apartment 
at the rear when we entered. He shook 
his head when Macumber had explained 
our errand. 

“Can’t tell you who the gentleman was,” 
he said. “Peculiar, all right. Take most 
anybody that don’t know much about par- 
rots, and one talker looks about as good 
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as another to ’em. But he was dead set 
on the bird I sold to the gent around at the 
novelty store on the square. I guess it was 
on account of the cage as much as any- 
thing, because the cage was what he de- 
scribed when he come in. Big Japanesy 
thing it was; and he remembered it as well 
as I did, though for the life of me I 
couldn’t remember seeing Aim in the store 
before. And there wasn’t a cage in stock 
anywhere near like it—never had been an- 
other one. 

“Now, listen,’ I says to him, ‘it ain’t 
the cage that makes the bird, mister. If 
you want the truth, the bird you're talkin’ 
about wasn’t any too healthy, anyhow. 
Good talker, all right, but no stamina. Got 
to drooping in the store, and for maybe a 
week before I sold him I was hanging him 
out in the yard nights to perk him up.’ 

“I was honest with him there, but my 
talk didn’t do any good. 

““No,’ says he, ‘it’s just that one bird 
I want, and no other. I wouldn’t kick on 
price, either.’ 

“Finally I gave up arguing. 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘you better go round and 
see Duval in the novelty store. He’s the 
man I sold that parrot to, and you can 
make him an offer if you want. But I’ll 
tell you beforehand it’s got to be better than 
fifty bucks, and I can sell you as good a 
bird for less.’ ” 

Another question by Macumber elicited 
the information that Ariel had been sold to 
the dealer by a sailor who had not been seen 
before or since by the former. 

The Great One gave evidence of no dis- 
appointment at having come thus abruptly 
to the end of the trail into Ariel’s enig- 
matic “past.” Indeed, I thought that the 
tone in which he asked the questions had 
been perfunctory, for all the sudden light 
which had come inexplicably into his eyes 
in the midst of the man’s recital and which 
now remained. 

By his next question I was no less aston- 
ished, certainly, than the dealer. 

“Want to have a look at the back yard, 
do you?” said the man, and it was appar- 
ent in his stare that he thought the Great 
One no less curious a visitor than the first 
inquirer after Ariel. ‘‘What’s the idea?” 

“Simply,” replied Macumber calmly, 
“that I’ve developed a mighty curiosity 
concerning the place where our parrot spent 
his nights.” 
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For a little the dealer appeared to weigh 
the proposal. 

“Well,” he said presently, “I haven’t got 
anything to hide. Not me. What you’ve 
got on your mind is more’n I can guess, 
but come along, mister.” 

A moment later we were standing, not in 
the stuffy yard I had expected to find be- 
hind the shop, but in a veritable garden 
spot at the bottom of a sheer-walled cafion 
formed by the sides of the skyscrapers to 
east and west. 

The space between the walls, perhaps no 
more than a dozen feet in width, was a riot 
of flowers; and with a vastly increased 
amazement I saw that, hidden away here, 
facing the street south of us, was a remark- 
able dwelling. The roof of this house, a 
slope of glass, suggested an artist’s studio 
beneath, and the rear wall facing us was 
hung with vines. 

“The old Verriton studio, isn’t it?” asked 
the Great One, gazing through narrowed 
eyes at the ivy- -draped wall. 

“That’s the place,” replied our compan- 
ion and guide. “S’pose you remember 
readin’——” 

“T remembered,” said Macumber softly, 
“several minutes since.” 


ITI. 


In addition to what was evidently to 
Macumber a significant bit of knowledge, 
and to me only a mystery piled upon a mys- 
tery, we carried from the pet shop a much 
more definite description of Ariel’s Nemesis 
than we had obtained before. The deal- 
er’s recollection of him was remarkably 
clear. He gave us not only a fair-enough 
idea of the man’s proportions, dress, and 
general appearance, but could even remem- 
ber one detail which would mark him among 
a multitude. 

As the disappointed customer stood talk- 
ing at the front counter he had removed his 
hat to wipe his brow, revealing one startling, 
snow-white lock in hair that was otherwise 
of absolute blackness. He was evidently 
in ill health, for the proprietor had been 
impressed by the deep lines in his face, and 
his extreme pallor. 

Macumber sat in moody silence as we 
rolled up Fifth Avenue toward the Rawley 
on the upper deck of a jouncing bus. Now 
and again I glanced at him; but from what 
I could judge by his expression there were 
still two of us profoundly puzzled by the 
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amazing problem of M. Picard’s parrot. 
Before we had reached our destination the 
Great One had admitted as much. 

“T feel,” said he, “that we have made 
genuine progress this morning toward the 
solution of this most astonishing puzzle. 
And yet we have arrived only at a state of 
greater bewilderment. 

“What we have accomplished has been 
to run one mystery full tilt into another. 
Their meeting place was in that surprising 
garden where the parrot slept under the 
wall of the studio. That there can be even 
the remotest connection between the mys- 
teries passes belief; and still it is equally 
unbelievable that there is not some strange 
affinity associating them. 

“One wild conjecture has occurred to me, 
and sanity rejects it. Our only hope of 
getting an orderly explanation lies in mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the slayer of the 
parrot. Owing to the excellent descrip- 
tion we have of him, I believe there exists 
a possibility that we will find him.” 

“In what way?” I asked quickly. “Isn’t 
it overoptimistic to think we have even a 
faint chance of finding in New York any 
man whose name we do not know, no mat- 
ter how exact our description?” 

“The field is now far narrower than you 
seem to believe, in my opinion,” replied the 
Great One. “Would all New York have 
had occasion to drop in at the Verriton 
studio that night last month?” 

“What night last month?” I inquired. 

Macumber smiled his most aggravating 
smile. 

“How many times,’ he asked, “have I 
suggested that you read the daily news- 
papers? Your old friend Billy Race wrote 
the affair up in his best style in the Stand- 
ard, and when once I bethought me of the 
neighborhood we were in I had only to 
check the pet shop’s back-door view with 
his almost photographic description of the 
Verriton studio’s setting.” 

I realized from unhappy experience that 
when the Great One was in this superior 
mood it would be uscless to question him 
further. I decided to ask our journalistic 
friend, Race, to enlighten me as to just in 
what manner the Verriton studio had re- 
cently figured in the news. But events de- 
veloped so rapidly that before I had a 
chance to telephone him I knew more than 
Billy himself. 

Just before we left the hotel for our 
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matinée, Macumber made a phone call 
from one of the booths in the lobby. The 
door was slightly open as he talked, so I 
caught the conversation. 

“Mrs. Verriton?” he inquired, and at the 
name I strained my ears. “I wish to get 
into communication with an intimate friend 
of Mr. Verriton whose name strangely es- 
capes me. He is a tall man whom you 
would probably recognize through a streak 
of white—— Ah, yes? Yes? Thank you 
very much. Good-by.” 

Then on our way to the theater Macum- 
ber dropped into a telegraph office and 
hastily scribbled a wire. 

He disappeared after the matinée, and 
I did not see him again until time for the 
evening performance. After the show he 
seemed in an unusual hurry; in fact, he 
scarcely waited to remove his make-up. 

“Rush out and get a cab, lad,” he said. 
“We must get to the hotel at once. I’m 
expecting a visitor, and he’s some one I 
don’t want to miss.” 

No one had appeared when we arrived at 
the hotel, but we had no sooner reached our 
suite when our visitor was announced. 

“Send him up,” said Macumber. 

He opened the door a moment or two 
later to admit a tall, haggard man whose 
burning eyes questioned us both as he hesi- 
tated on the threshold. 

“Good evening,” said Macumber cor- 
dially. “You are prompt, Mr. Delameter.” 

The stranger ignored his extended hand. 

“Is your name Macumber?” he de- 
manded curtly. “I need not tell you I am 
here in response to your telegram. I can- 
not understand what urgent business you 
can possibly have with me.” 

“Won’t you be seated?” invited Macum- 
ber. “I shall take great pleasure in ex- 
plaining it to you.” 

The stranger sat down on the edge of a 
chair and hesitatingly removed his hat. A 
long, straggling lock of snow-white hair fell 
across his forehead, and he brushed it back 
with a long, transparent hand on which the 
tendons stood out like cords. 

“TJ trust you will be brief,” he said nerv- 
ously. “You must realize that this is an 
unusually late hour for which to make ap- 
pointments. I have been practically an in- 
valid of late Hi 

“What I have to say will not take long, 
said the Great One. “TI understand that of 
late you have been intensely interested in 
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parrots—or, to put it more concretely, in 
a parrot.” 

Our visitor’s hand tightened tensely on 
his hat, and his ashen face became, if pos- 
sible, more deathlike. 

“Surely you’d not bring me here to dis- 
cuss such an absurd matter as that—and 
at this hour.” 

“Ts it absurd, Mr. Delameter?” asked 
Macumber gently. 

“Why, of course it’s absurd!” Delameter 
became vehement. “It’s perfectly ridicu- 
lous. Who has connected my name with 
anything so idiotic?” 

“Vou’ve a very short memory, Mr. Dela- 
meter,” said Macumber, smiling blandly. 
“Do you not by any chance recall paying 
a little visit to M. Picard at the Hotel Veley, 
and showing a most decided interest in his 
pet parrot?” 

“Did the person whom you refer to give 
you my name, perhaps?” asked Delameter 
evenly. 

“You are fencing, Mr. Delameter,” said 
Macumber. “I really cannot understand 
your attitude. I merely asked you to visit 
me here to-night to inform you that Mr. 
Picard has changed his mind, and decided 
to sell you his parrot.” 

“That parrot’s dead!” cried Delameter, 
jumping from his chair. 

“Oh, did you hear that?” inquired Ma- 
cumber calmly. “There was rather a pe- 
culiar little incident. The parrot was found 
lying apparently lifeless on the edge of an 
awning below Picard’s window. M. Picard 
was fortunately able to revive it. Excuse 
me just a moment.” 

Macumber disappeared into his bedroom, 
and reappeared bearing a Japanese lacquer 
cage containing a parrot. 

“So!” he exclaimed. “Here is the bird 
you thought was dead!” 

Delameter’s strength seemed to have de- 
serted him. He leaned weakly against the 
mantelpiece, breathing heavily, his eyes 
wide with horror. Macumber apparently 
did not notice his agitation. Opening the 
door of the cage, he gently lifted the bird, 
stroked its wings, and placed it on his wrist. 

“See,” he said, “what a clever bird he is. 
See how he watches you. He seems to 
know you.” 

Advancing with, the parrot perched fal- 
conlike on an extended arm, a queer smile 
parting his lips, Macumber slowly ap- 
proached the cowering Delameter. 
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“My God! Don’t, Delameter! Mur- 
der! Police! Police! Police!” 

The unearthly scream chilled my blood. 
Its shrill reverberations seemed to come 
from everywhere. 

“Police! Police! Police!”’ 

The rasping echoes still rang when the 
door from the hall burst in. 

“Here are your police now, Delameter,” 
said Macumber. “Will you tell them why 
you killed poor Varriton?” 

“I knew you’d get me! I knew you’d 
tell!” screamed Delameter, his agonized 
eyes still fixed on the parrot. “I’d rather 
be dead with Varriton than live in a world 
with you!” 


IV. 


“The worst case of nerves I’ve ever seen,” 
said the Rawley’s little house physician an 
hour later. “I wouldn’t attempt to ques- 
tion him to-night.” 

But the confession of John Delameter 
came without questioning as soon as the 
doctor had left the room. 

“T want to talk,” he said weakly. “I 
want to tell it all. Everything. I killed 
Dave Varriton because he knew too much. 
What he knew—well, he died, and I sup- 
pose I’ll die too. I felt he meant to betray 
me. He showed it in a thousand ways. 

“TJ had to wait for months. I knew he 
would be alone that night in the studio. 
My plans were perfect. Nothing would 
have gone wrong if it hadn’t been for that 
hellish parrot. 

“Varriton was sleeping when I stole into 
the studio. I had secured a duplicate key. 
TI could see him lying there in the moon- 
light. It was almost as light as day. As I 
leaned over him he suddenly awoke and 
recognized me. He screamed my name 
while my fingers tightened on his throat. 

“In that place, no one could hear. I 
turned to go, when suddenly from the lit- 
tle court behind the studio I heard a voice 
screaming my name again. 

“Horror-stricken, I turned to run. Then, 
‘Murder! Murder! Police! Police!’ 
called that same terrible voice again. 

“T did not dare to go. For an eternity 
I stood there, hardly daring to breathe. 
Finally I crept toward the window, and 
looked down into the moonlit court below. 
There on an open porch hung a parrot in 
a big Japanese cage. 


“My relief knew no bounds. I slipped 
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quietly down the stairs and went home. 
That night I slept, and it was the only 
night’s sleep I have had since I killed Dave 
Varriton. 

“The next night I woke in a cold per- 
spiration, with a terrible scream echoing in 
my ears. ‘Delameter, Delameter! Mur- 
der! Police!’ 

“It drove me out to walk the streets till 
dawn. Every night it became worse. If I 
closed my eyes for only a moment, the 
scream came again; and in my mind I could 
see that parrot, there in its cage in the 
moonlight, screaming my crime to the world. 

“The thing became an obsession. I could 
think of nothing else, morning, noon, and 
night. Just that parrot in its cage, that 
parrot, that parrot! 

“I made up my mind that while that 
bird lived there was no safety anywhere. I 
would enter a restaurant and order my din- 
ner. Then I would think, ‘Perhaps even 
now that hideous bird is screaming, “‘Dela- 
meter, Delameter! Murder! Murder!”’ 

“Then I would rise from the table with 
my dinner untasted, and walk the streets 
until morning. Life was no longer life. It 
was a nightmare in which I walked always 
alone with my terrible thoughts, always lis- 
tening, listening. Human nerves can only 
stand so much, and mine had reached the 
breaking point. I knew that bird must die, 
or I should go mad. Still I had not the 
courage to go near the thing. 

“The very thought of it caused my heart 
to stand still. But yesterday I summoned 
all my courage, and finally found myself 
alone in a room with that fiend after a long 
and heartbreaking search. : 

“IT tore open his cage and twisted and 
twisted his neck until he was dead, and 
threw him out a window. I have never 
known such joy, such peace, such happi- 
ness. 

“But the bird was not a bird. He was 
something put here to torture me and finally 
to kill me. He would not stay dead. Only 
to-night I saw him again, alive and un- 
harmed although I had killed him. I tell 
you he is dead, but he will not let me 
alone.” 

Delameter’s voice rose to a frenzied 
shriek. The little doctor came hurrying 
into the room. 

“Everybody out!” he said. “This man 
will never live to receive his punishment- 
He has been punished enough.” 
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I never had seen Macumber more com- 
pletely master of a moment than he had 
been on this evening of John Delameter’s 
undoing, and yet in fairness I had to hand 
the honors to his parrot. I couldn’t help 
telling him so. 

“A truly marvelous bird!” said I, ap- 
proaching the bookcase on which the hero 
of the occasion had been perching while 
we listened to John Delameter’s amazing 
confession. “Wherever you borrowed him, 
however you managed to have him trained, 
the timing of that scream at the precise 
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psychological moment denoted an_intelli- 
gence little short of human.” 

The Great One smiled and bowed mock- 
ingly. 

“Thank you so much, lad,” said he. 
“Vou are ever kind. It’s long since I played 
at ventriloquist.” 

He came and lifted the parrot from his 
perch. 

“To M. Picard with my compliments,” 
he said, and handed the bird to me. “A 
bird with a vengeance accomplished! It’s 
Ariel, hastily stuffed!” 


Another Rohde story in the next issue. 
ANNONA 


LIKE WISHING FOR THE MOON 


RS. O. H. P. BELMONT, the famous suffragist, was addressing a Washington 
audience one evening last spring when she was hectored by a peculiarly un- 
prepossessing-looking little man. He was stoop-shouldered, flat-chested, hollow- 
cheeked and sunken-eyed. His chin receded and his knobby brows protruded. 

His upper lip lifted at one end as if hoisted by a perpetual sneer, the sort of sneer that 
is born of an excess of acidity and a minimum of mentality. Seeing that his attempted 
witticisms had no effect on the speaker, he suddenly shouted in a thin, snarling voice: 

“Aw, don’t you wish you were a man!” 

It was then that Mrs. Belmont faced him. 

“Don’t you wish you were?” she asked him. 


eee LULU 


A PRESIDENTIAL GUFFAW 


O stretching of the imagination can picture Calvin Coolidge, President of the 

United States, as a man lavish with his laughter or generous with his giggle. 

He is as economical of noise in expressing his mirth as he is in voicing his 

thoughts. Week in and week out, as a rule, a smile or a grin, occasionally 

varied by a discreet laugh with the low pedal on it, is the presidential reaction to quips, 

jokes, jests and comedy climaxes. But it is of record that at least once since he has 

been in the White House. there has sprung unheralded and unexpected a loud, long, 

healthy and full-grown guffaw from the presidential throat. That explosion of Jovelike 

mirth was caused by Lawrence R. Saltonstall, one of New England’s ornaments and lead- 
ers, thus: 

The conversation of the two, dealing with a newly appointed minor official who had 
shown himself overanxious to please Mr. Coolidge soon after he had assumed the presi- 
dency, swung around to the old saying that a new broom sweeps clean. “And,” said 
Saltonstal, “this one apparently is as effective and pernickety as Mrs. Stubbs used to be. 

“Mrs. Stubbs was the neatest housekeeper in all Massachusetts. A speck of dust 
upset her for the day. One of her many rules for the family was that no man should 
come into the house with his rough working shoes on. 

“<Tom,’ she informed her husband one evening, ‘I found some grease on your din- 
ing-room chair this morning, and I’m certain it came off those trousers you had on yes- 
terday when you were tinkering with the car.’ ” 

“At that Tom, an uncomplaining victim for years, rose up mightily in what was left 
of his manhood and retorted: 

“See here, Jane! For the last twenty years I haven’t missed a day from taking 
off my shoes before I came into this house, but I'll be dang-whizzed if I'll go any 
fwrther!’ ” 


ONG ago we learned that the correct 
principle in playing most games is to 
concentrate on the present moment and to 
put everything one has, back and shoulders 
and every last ounce of concentration, into 
the stroke one is playing at the time. The 
tennis player who is thinking of what he 
is going to do in the next set is fairly sure 
to lose the present one. The golfer who is 
thinking of the next hole is likely to take 
an extra putt on the present green. The 
boxer who is saving his best punches for 
the tenth round has a wonderful chance of 
fading away into dreamland about the mid- 
dle of the sixth. 


WE have tried to exemplify this idea in 

the extremely important and worth- 
while game of getting out a good fiction 
magazine. We try to plan ahead—and we 
must plan ahead—but our general system 
has been to put the best we have, everything 
we have, the last ounce of punch, into the 
immediate number that we are sending to 
press. Sometimes this has its drawbacks. 
For instance, in the present issue you will 
already have noticed the first installment of 
a great serial by Frank Spearman called 
“Selwood of Sleepy Cat.” The manuscript 
came to us just in time to catch this issue 
—and acting on our principle of making 
the next issue always the best possible we 
started it in this. We had no way of ade- 
quately announcing it in the last issue. It 
was too late. That issue was on the verge 


of going to press. It is true that we did 
manage to get in a line about it in the Chat, 
two weeks ago, but it was not at all what 
we wanted to say. We wanted to tell you 
about the story and if possible communicate 
to you some of our enthusiasm for it, but 
there was no room. It is too bad. You 
should have had some preparation. 
* * * * 


FRANK SPEARMAN is one of the truly 

great writers of the pioneer West. He 
belongs with such men as Owen Wister, 
Emerson Hough, Alfred Henry Lewis. He 
saw and apprehended the drama and glory 
of our pioneer days, days not so long ago— 
but times which if they were to pass un- 
chronicled would be lost entirely to the 
younger generation, for they are quite be- 
yond the imagination of a man living in a 
civilized and orderly country, where the 
wide spaces are fenced in, where the wheat 
waves, where the cattle once ran and where 
the automobile takes more and more people 
each year into what not long ago were vague 
and uncharted wilds. No finer work can 
exist for the American writer than the task 
of throwing into dramatic form that stirring 
period of our history which has just passed 
and which Theodore Roosevelt described as 
“The Winning of the West.” Mr. Spear- 
man, as you all know, is the author of 
“Whispering Smith,” “Nan of Music Moun- 
tain,” and a dozen other good novels. This 
new book ranks with his best. This story 
will do more than interest you. You will 
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see the glory of the sunlight of those brave 
days when the American people were en- 
gaged in their great task of winning and 
taming a continent. We know that “Sleepy 
Cat” under some other name exists some- 
where, that the swaggering figures who 
crowd its stage were real men. We are 
fortunate in living at a time and place so 
close to the last great land of romance. In 
this novel, Mr. Spearman has caught and 
fixed forever its essence and spirit. We are 
glad to be able to give it to you first. 


THE complete novel in the next issue is 

by William West Winter, and is also 
a Western story. It is a book-length novel 
which later on will be purchased at two 
dollars. The second story is by Hugh Ken- 
nedy. It is a story of the Northwest 
Mounted, not at a!l cf the usual, hackneyed 
ctype; realistic and true to life yet full of 
thrills and adventure. There is another 
short story by H. H. Knibbs, this time a 
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tale of the North. Another rollicking navy 
story by Ralph Paine, a Western tale by 
Marsh, a railroad story by Calvin Johnston, 
a story of mining in British Columbia by 
Frederick Niven and another story of thr 
Great Macumber by Rohde help to makx 
this next issue one cf the great numbers of 
THE POPULAR. 


PERHAPS we are wrong in the theory of 
putting the best out all the time. It 
does leave, sometimes, a residuum of stories 
that are held and sometimes not used at 
all—and this is expensive. But anything 
worth while is expensive in some way or 
other. You can't make an omelet without 
breaking eggs—and you can’t make a good 
magazine without spending a lot of money. 
Anyway, we have faith in the future—we 
know that more good things are coming 
along. We have a feeling that the best 
stories are yet to be written and that we are 
lucky and that our luck will hold and that 
this will be the magazine to publish them. 
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The Health Carriers 


UR youngsters laugh 
when we tell them that 
old Mother Hubbard 

went to her cupboard and 
found it bare. For them the jingle 
is only a vit of humor, and they 
are quite sure the old dame 
promptly went to market and 
then—food aplenty. 


But to folks of many lands, the 
bare cupboard is a nightmare 
bringing up instantly the specter 
of famine. India, with three 
_times our population, has had 
nineteen famines in the last century and a half. 
In China, during 1876-79, more than eleven 
millions died from famine. In both countries 
there was food for every one but no way to trans 
port it fast enough to save life. India had less 
than 30,000 miles of railroad and China’s only 
railroad had been destroyed. 


If we are immune to famine, it is largely because 
we have 375,000 miles of thoroughly efhcient 
railroads. As long as their growth is encouraged 
and they are allowed to function freely, food 
scarcities will be relieved before they become 
acute. But our railroads have sometimes been 
hampered and in October of 1921 they were 
threatened with a complete stoppage. 


At that time, the authorities of the district of 
New York with eight million people to care 
for, were at their wit’s end. The flour would 
be exhausted in a month; the fresh meat in a 
week. The fresh milk so essential for babies and 


With only 6% of the people of the world, we have forty freight cars. And their great achieve- 


invalids would be gone in a day 
and storage was out of the 
question. 


The whole country was alarmed. 
The farmer saw himself rich in 
grain, but poor in flour; robbed 
of his markets, and cut off from 
supplies, with his car and motor- 
truck powerless; his children 
sick,and medicines unobtainable. 


But the crisis passed, and all 


“lef us continue to enjoy the 


balanced rationessential to health; 
fresh meats, fresh vegetables, fresh fruits, fresh 
eggs, fresh milk. 


So, when at night, we hear the panting of the 
ponderous freight train, heavy with health- 
giving products of farm and field, let us 
breathe a prayer of thanks that we live 
where brains, money, vision, 
brawn, pluck, and grit have 
made New York and San 
Francisco neighbors and have 
‘set the orange groves of 
the Southern states beside 
the vast wheat fields of 
Canada. 


Our railroads fetch and carry 
from every corner of the land. 
Their efficiency is personal 
to every one of us. They 
are indispensable health car- 
riers. 


have 50% of the railroads and the most effec- 
tive railroad service that has ever been known. 


The freight rates of Canada and the United 
States are the lowest in the world, and the rail- 
roads pay more than $1,000,000 a day in taxes. 


Our Government tells our railroads how much 
they may earn, how much they may charge us 
for their service, how much they should pay 
their men. It supervises their bookkeeping 


and it knows where every dollar comes from. 


and where it goes. 

The railroads carry us from town to town and 
do it well, but they make their living in a serv- 
ice that is even more important, the carrying 
of freight. For every passenger coach, they 
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ment is not even the tremendous number of 
freight cars—2,500,000—but the ice cooled cars, 
almost unknown in other lands, which carry 
our perishable foods thousands of miles and 
deliver them in perfect condition. So, whether 
you travel or stay at home, the railroads are 
serving you every minute of the day. 


The railroad question, for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, is more than a mat- 
ter of politics and economics. It includes the 
most vital question of all—health and lon- 
gevity, not only for the 21,000,000 policyholders 
of the Metropolitan, but for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States and 


Canada. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Silverware with your own initial on every piece. 


Stoves, etc. I sell Everything for the 


DED | OY. GRMED EV GRY Co HD 


Genuine Rogers Silverware 


Your Own Initial 


ON 32 PIECES 


You have big dinners, appetizing suppers, and all 
kinds of good times. How is your dining-table 
dressed for these occasions? Does it have that 
definite touch of distinctiveness — good silver- 
ware? If not, here is your chance to get, AT A 
VERY LOW PRICE, and on the EASIEST 
TERMS a big 32 Piece Set of Genuine Rogers 


Every piece is guaranteedto give splendid service. 
Tf your set does not wear satisfactorily I will re- ‘ 
place it Free of Charge. What more could you ask? 
You know what ‘‘Rogers” on Silverware means. 
You know that the Rogers trade-mark has for years 
and years been the outstanding guarantee of honor 
and quality in manufacture. Every single piece is 
made over a metal blank of enduring strength, plated 
with a layer of pure silver sufficiently heavy to wear 
wonderfully well. Aristocratic French Gray Finish. 


The pattern of this sct was.created by a Rogers master-designer 
exclusively for this Big Sale. It cannot be purchased elsewhere at 
any price. This Plymouth Design is one of dainty beauty and 
exquisite charm. In its cap- 
tivating attractiveness it 
can be compared with the 
most costly silverware. 


Spear & Co. 


LA. 
President ~ 


Dept. S-206 


SPEAR & CO., Dept. S-206, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
d the 32-piece Initial Silver Set. I enclose 
dnce first payinent. Itis understood that if at the 
end of the 30 days’ trial I am satisfied, I willsend 


you $1.00 Monthly. Order No.SA2460. Price $9.95. 
Terms $1 with order, $1.00 Monthly. Title remains 
with you until paid in full. Send me your Big Free Catalog also. 


R.F.D., Box No. or Street and No. 


Post Office...... pecs cece ese c cnc ese recess necenees t 
If your shipping point is different from post office fill in line betow 


Send shipment to ....... cece eee eet eee e erence eeeees SR ewe Se Visi Es 


talog Only, Send No Money, put an X here 
ckfitoe} " ariel ih hp hat ‘and duress plainly on t le above lines. 
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